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DICKINSON, an illustrated booklet describ- 
ing life at Dickinson College, is available on 
request from the Dean of Admission. 
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ing at special rate of postage provided for in Sec- 
tion 1103, Act of October 3, 1917, and author- 
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College Calendar 
1961-1962 


FALL SEMESTER OPENS .......-. Monday, September 18, 1961 


FERED ATION tara osc. ahs jp: tecereis: ate. Monday, September 18, 1961 at 9:00 A. M. 
GASSER BRGEG fy dicixaiacs, al dso ke wh Thursday, September 21, 1961 at 8:00 A. M. 
COLLEGE CONVOCATION ......-. Thursday, September 21, 1961 at 11:00 A. M. 
MATRICULATION SERVICE ....... Sunday, September 24, 1961 
THANKSGIVING RECESS ......... Wednesday, November 22, 1961 at 12: 00 Noon 
to Monday, November 27, 1961 at 8: 00 A. M. 
CHRISTMAS RECESS ............. Tuesday, December 19, 1961 at 5:00 P. M. 
to Wednesday, January 3, 1962 at 8: 00 A. M. 
CE ASSHS-GLOSE | ins 6 chee a een Saturday, January 13, 1962 at 12: 00 Noon 
EXAMINATIONS BEGIN .......... Monday, January 15, 1962 at 8:00 A. M. 
EXAMINATIONS CLOSE .......... Thursday, January 25, 1962 at 5:00 P. M. 
FALL SEMESTER ENDS .......... Saturday, January 27, 1962 
SPRING SEMESTER OPENS ....... Monday, January 29, 1962 at 8:00 A. M. 
SPRING: RBCHSS  iis5.0% cine cv'eces vis Wednesday, April 18, 1962 at 12:00 Noon 
to Thursday, April 26, 1962 at 8:00 A. M. 
FOUNDERS’ DAY ........ceeeee- Thursday, April 26, 1962 
GLASSER A GUOBSE i5.s)esiain dives 0 6.0/8 Saturday, May 19, 1962 at 12:00 Noon 


FINAL EXAMINATIONS BEGIN ....Monday, May 21, 1962 at 8:00 A. M. 


EXAMINATIONS CLOSE .......... Wednesday, May 30, 1962 at 5:00 P. M. 
COMMENCEMENT ..........000: Sunday, June 3, 1962 
FALL SEMESTER OPENS ........ Monday, September 17, 1962 
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Accreditation and Memberships 


Dickinson, a college of arts and sciences, is accorded the highest recog- 
nition granted by accrediting agencies. Its curriculum and physical plant 


are accredited by: 


THE MIDDLE STATES ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES 
AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


THE UNIVERSITY SENATE OF THE METHODIST CHURCH 
THE PENNSYLVANIA DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 
THE UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK 


THE AMERICAN CHEMICAL SOCIETY 


The College is a member of leading educational organizations including: 
THE AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 

THE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES 

THE PENNSYLVANIA ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 
THE COLLEGE ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS BOARD 

THE NATIONAL COMMISSION ON ACCREDITING 

THE FOUNDATION FOR INDEPENDENT COLLEGES OF PENNSYLVANIA 
THE AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN 
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Board of Trustees, 
Faculty, and Administration 








Board of Trustees 


OFFICERS 
BoyD LEE SPAHR, A.M., LL.D., D.C.L. 0... 2c eee cee eeeee President 
FRANK E. MASLAND, JR., HH.D., LL.D. .......-2+--0-- Vice-President 
F, LaMont HENNINGER, A.M., B.D., Th.D., S.T.D. .........Secretary 
GEORGE SHUMAN, JR., Ph.B., LL.D. «0.6.16 eee eee ee eee Treasurer 


MEMBERS OF THE BOARD 


GILBERT MALcoLM, A.M., LL.D. ........... Ex Officio 
GEORGE SHUMAN, JR., Ph.B., LL.D. .......... Ex O fficio 
First Elected Term Expires 1961 
1952 Cart GC. CHAMBERS, SC.D.i:.. 5 osc cas pens cee wesc Media 
1953 JOEL CLASTER, D.CS. ....-... serene eeeees Philadelphia 
1933. SUPINE Mi DRAYER ou. sis eles Pee Baltimore, Md. 
1932 “‘CeARERS*C.DURE i's. in ee ewe weeps Baltimore, Md. 
1957. HELEN DouGLaAss GALLAGHER, A.B. .....-. Short Hills, N. J. 
(ALUMNI TRUSTEE) 
1949 Paut L. HuTcHIson, A.M., LL.B. .........+---: Camp Hill 
1958 EpwarpG. Latcu, A.B., B.D., A.M., D.D. .. Washington, D.C. 
1946 FRANK E. MASLAND, JR., HH.D., LL.D. ....---+--->- Carlisle 
1959 JOHN B, PETERS, PH.B. .......- secret eee Gardners 
1930 S. WALTER STAUFFER, Ph.B. .......--.- ss eeeceecees York 
1948 Ropert A. WAIDNER, A.B., LL.B. .....----: . Baltimore, Md, 
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1960 
“1954 


1959 
1958 
1954 
1944 
1917 
1908 
*1917 


1948 


1948 
1959 

1943 
1959 


1915 
1923 
1958 
1957 
1959 
1950 
1952 
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Term Expires 1962 


WEY PANE PLA ANCRR <7, Sonia ns WES Wislara Scale bata hs York 
WHITFIELD J. BELL, Jr., A.B., A.M., Ph.D., LL.D. ..... 
(ALUOMNT TRUSTER) aca 5 abies ants New Haven, Conn. 
C. WENDELL HoiMEs, A.B., A.M. .........64: Upper Darby 
WILLIAM S. JENKINS, Ph.B., LL.B. .......... Frostburg, Md. 
W. GipBs MCKENNEY, Ph.B., LL.B. ....... Baltimore, Md. 
ROY W: MOHLER) M;D., Seu. fio. id dee Philadelphia 
RoOpper (PF, -RiGh, SPAS. “LID, oxce tones sine eas Woolrich 
Boyp Leg Spaur, A.M., LL.D., D.C.L. .........Philadelphia 
RUBY RK. VALE: ALB TCE. AIDS oc eee Philadelphia 
SAMUEL W. Wirwer, Ph-B., ELD... Riverside, Ill. 


Term Expires 1963 
INERRLE: “AW, AUB NRG aya tye stars a soataibiecs co Sv a-aie bn Os Carlisle 
Roscok O. BONISTEEL, LL.B., D.Sc., LL.D. .. Ann Arbor, Mich. 
PACES” Ds DUCKLEY. MO BN soa tas aise ee ooh Philadelphia 


J. MILTON DAvipson, A.B., Ed.M. ........0-sseeee- Wayne 
(ALUMNI TRUSTEE) 


LLOYD WELLINGTON JOHNSON, Ph.B., Sc.D. . .Caldwell, N. J. 


ANDREW Ei: PHELPS DCIS? Ai adie ite sso Mt. Lebanon 
EDWARD C. RAFFENSPERGER, Sc.B., M.D. ........ Harrisburg 
ALEXANDER K, SmiTH, A.B., D.D. ........00046, Norristown 
J. MELUARD “TAWES) ELD i225 Sis os Crisfield, Md. 
CLBaNG tt Mon INE. waged Voice ean oe > os Carlisle 
RoserT E, Woonsipk, A.B., LL.D, ....++..,++,+-Millersburg 


* Deceased January 2, 1961, 
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Term Expires 1964 
DIO WG SCOET AE THOUSE, (SC). 3s. sn Sage ale «ae Radda dies Reading 
LOU WINFIELD? C COOK WAGE Sai nd od a bale dd caret Norristown 
(ALUMNI TRUSTEE) 
(944) “ERED P. (CORSON). D:D. ELD. JUD i. ns an Philadelphia 
1945. Wan Liane -L;. ESHEGMAN, PRED 4 asncacce ds islets bi Mohnton 
1954. MARY ‘SHARP ‘(POUCH asics sc.5 sia eircabe ahs, «8 des tas Chicago, Ill. 
195A" Lewis’ P. GAYNER, 2A-B: cM Dua ad pats sae ees Brockway 
1954 F. LAMONT HENNINGER, A.M., B.D., TH.D., S.T.D. .. 
cde Gea Es Cae ee a I Caan a seen tec ea win alse: «6 MAALEISDOLE 
1945 -SIONEY D. GINE, AGM, (EE Ee ck Sate ees oe Reading 
1959 “PUARRY We GER Bt a5 eri oh on toh culate gare las Reading 
1Os3< HleNey Locan, AMe LE BS oi kichas cceeaes Brooklyn, N. Y. 
1950; Davin M, WALLACE, A.M. LLB. oo coun ews si di Harrisburg 
1959. Lesrer A: WELLIVER, A-B:, M-A,, DD; LL.D. ac. 
Sees Wt ee ear eh asa ais Ach ‘ohdsn Ve GO Williamsport 
EMERITI 
1955 Herperr MeGourn, UL.B., D:BwAj: oi isc es. Philadelphia 
1925. DBAW HOFFMAN, AUB, 6. iis os cuee ous St. Petersburg, Fla. 
IO30 SKAERKEL AMOS, AM Dy a eecn ks hae eden a Wan Carlisle 
Wad: - Kaw: Ey RICRIARDG SEEN «a otcrd notcle-emewe aaa a: Harrisburg 
STANDING COMMITTEES 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
Boyd Lee Spahr, Chairman 
Merle W. Allen Sidney D. Kline Robert F, Rich 
C. Scott Althouse Gilbert Malcolm S. Walter Stauffer 
Carl C. Chambers Frank E. Masland, Jr. **Ruby R. Vale 
Fred P. Corson Roy W. Mohler David M. Wallace 
Paul L. Hutchison Andrew H. Phelps Samuel W. Witwer 


Robert E. Woodside 


* Deceased September 28, 1960, 
** Deceased January 2, 1961, 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


COMMITTEE ON GROUNDS AND BUILDINGS 
S. Walter Stauffer, Chairman 
Roscoe O. Bonisteel Helen Douglass Gallagher 
William L. Eshelman Edward C. Raffensperger 


COMMITTEE ON FINANCE 
Sidney D. Kline, Chairman 
Merle W. Allen Henry Logan 
Joel Claster W. Gibbs McKenney 


COMMITTEE ON NOMINATIONS 
Glenn E. Todd, Chairman 
S. M. Drayer John B. Peters 
C. Wendell Holmes David M. Wallace 


COMMITTEE ON HONORARY DEGREES 


Trustee Members Faculty Members 
F, LaMont Henninger Gilbert Malcolm, Chairman 
Boyd Lee Spahr Harold W. Weigel 

Robert A. Waidner David I. Gleim 


COMMITTEE ON EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 
Carl C. Chambers, Chairman 
Whitfield J. Bell, Jr. Roy W. Mohler 
Lewis F. Gayner Samuel W. Witwer 
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BOARD OF ATHLETIC CONTROL 
CUBED REALGOEN 0 5d Solin C4 brood ou De RS <n Dae Chairman 
GEORGE (ORUMAMEADR usa sxdtae adie a ocauite «alka wre ee Vice-Chairman 
ROGER I BE BOING thee aarti c Wwe ics iota, 0.5 6 8 tea RC Salers .. Faculty 
BENJAMIN D, JAMES ....... EAL, hg WE neha he artasaiy ewer deal aes Faculty 
MMOS 8: THOREAGRER So '55' 5 wllngivitis tras apes ae Oh.s ees cscs Faculty 
PAUL L, HUTCHISON ... 3 ha RE ana Mak ee hs Set ate Trustee 
DONALD H. Geouen An 5 5 ah iy ine GreM OSL ADORED aie ee hgueh We Alumnus 
PAV MAM: GOLDSTEIN <(0....5 5 valde eh aaiiia die es aw ce Bape sve s'® Alumnus 
ROBES EER OTACOBS. S55 6:1 o.cntk 28 Oaks argue ne tor ow og 2 9a Alumnus 
BOYD UGE SPAWN. G.5 ok cas eae OR OT dence times an Ex Officio 
ROGRE Mi SMILE 3.00 cok acl nee Mee aie a Bs ete Undergraduate 
Jan PSRLADANY 5%, 50 ee eee Uae ar gence bea cons Under graduate 


Davip B. EAVENSON 2... .s0secscecenees Secretary 


Faculty 
1960-1961 


GILBERT MALCOLM, The President of the College, Lemuel T, Appold 
Foundation 
Ph.B., Dickinson College, 1915; A.M., 1917; LL.B., Dickinson 
School of Law, 1917; LL.D., Western Maryland College, 1948 


ROGER EASTMAN NELSON, Dean of the College, Associate Professor of 
Mathematics, Acting Chairman of the Department of Mathematics 
B.S., United States Naval Academy, 1922; M.A., Dartmouth Col- 
lege, 1946 


GEORGE SHUMAN, JR., Financial Vice President and Treasurer, Develop- 
ment O fhicer 
Ph.B., Dickinson College, 1937; LL.D., Lycoming College, 1958 


HERBERT WING, JR., Robert Coleman Professor Emeritus of History, As- 

sistant to the President, Lecturer in the Humanities, Professor of Greek 

A.B., Harvard College, 1909; A.M., University of Wisconsin, 1911; 
Ph.D., 1915; L.H.D., Dickinson College, 1960 


EMERITI 


WILLIAM WILCOX EDEL, The President of the College, Emeritus 
A.B., Dickinson College, 1915; A.M., 1919; D.D., 1935; S.T.B., 
Boston University School of Theology, 1921; L.H.D., Keuka Col- 
lege, 1944; D.D., Hobart College, 1944; LL.D., Gettysburg Col- 
lege, 1949; LL.D., University of Pennsylvania, 1949; D.Hu., 
Boston University, 1950; J.U.D., Lebanon Valley College, 1956; 
EL A.L,,. 1959 


Lewis Guy ROHRBAUGH, Thomas Bowman Professor Emeritus of Phil- 
osophy and Religion 
A.B., Dickinson College, 1907; A.M., 1910; B.D., Drew Theological 
Seminary, 1910; Ph.D., State University of Iowa, 1922 


MILTON WALKER Eppy, Professor Emeritus of Biology 
B.S., Northwestern University, 1910; M.S., 1912; Ph.D., Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, 1929 
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WELLINGTON AMOS PARLIN, Professor Emeritus of Physics 
A.B., Simpson College, 1921; M.S., University of Iowa, 1922; Ph.D., 
Johns Hopkins University, 1929 


JOSEPHINE BRUNYATE MEREDITH, Professor Emerita of English 
A.B., Dickinson College, 1901; A.M., 1902; D.Lit., 1952 


May Morris, Professor Emerita of Library Science 
Ph.B., Dickinson College, 1909; Graduate, Pratt Institute School of 
Library Science, 1917 


Mary Buckley TAINTOR, Professor Emerita of Romance Languages 
A.B., Ripon College, 1911; A.M., Leland Stanford Jr. University, 
1918 


FRIEDRICH SANDELS, Professor Emeritus of German 
Ph.D., University of Giessen, Germany, 1912 


JAMES CLAIR MCCULLOUGH, Richard V. C. Watkins Professor Emeritus 
of Education 
Ph.B., Dickinson College, 1909; A.M., 1912; Ph.D., New York 
University, 1939 


EDGAR Moore FINCK, Henry Ford Professor Emeritus of Education 
Litt.B., Princeton University, 1910; M.A., 1912; Ph.D., New York 
University, 1930 


RICHARD HENRY MCANDREWS, Associate Professor Emeritus of Physical 
Education 
D.P.E., Dickinson College, 1959 


Asa W. CLIMENHAGA, Associate Professor Emeritus of Education 
A.B., Taylor University, 1919; M.A., University of Wittenberg, 
1940; Ed.D., Syracuse University, 1945 


HERBERT WING, JR., Robert Coleman Professor Emeritus of History (See 
Page 11) 


FACULTY 13 


PROFESSORS 


JOHN CRAWFORD MILTON GRIMM, Professor of Romance Languages, 
Chairman of the Department of Modern Languages and Literatures 
B.A., Ohio State University, 1911; M.A., 1912; Ph.D., University 
of Pennsylvania, 1916 


*HORACE ELTON RoceErs, Alfred Victor duPont Professor of Analytical 
Chemistry, Chairman of the Department of Chemistry 
B.S., Dickinson College, 1924; M.S., Lafayette College, 1925; 
Ph.D., Princeton University, 1930 


WILLIAM DRUM GOULD, George Henry and Bertha Curry Ketterer Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy and Religion, Chairman of the Department of 
Philosophy and Religion 

A.B., Wesleyan University, 1919; B.D., Garrett Biblical Institute, 
1922; Ph.D., Boston University, 1929 


WILLIAM LONSDALE TAYLER, Robert Blaine Weaver Professor of Political 
Science, Chairman of the Department of Political Science, Assistant 
Marshal 

B.A., University of Texas, 1927; M.A., American University, 1928; 
M.A., Columbia University, 1929; Ph.D., 1935 


CHARLES Davip KEPNER, Professor of Sociology, Chairman of the De- 
partment of Sociology 
B.A., Williams College, 1916; A.M., Harvard University, 1917; 
S.T.B., Andover Theological Seminary, 1922; Ph.D., Columbia 
University, 1936 


ELMER CHARLES HERBER, Professor of Biology, Chairman of the De- 
partment of Biology, Marshal of the College 
A.B., Ursinus College, 1925; A.M., University of Pennsylvania, 
1929; Sc.D., Johns Hopkins University, 1941 


WILLIAM SLOANE, Martha Porter Sellers Professor of English 
A.B., Hamilton College, 1932; M.A., Columbia University, 1933; 
Ph.D., 1947 





* Refresher-Year Leave 1960-61. 
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RALPH SCHECTER, Thomas Beaver Professor of English Literature 
A.B., University of Illinois, 1916 


*BENJAMIN Davip JAMES, Dean of Admission and Dean of the Fresh- 
man Class, Richard V. C. Watkins Professor of Education and Psy- 
chology, Chairman of the Department of Education and Psychology 


A.B., Dickinson College, 1934; M.A., Bucknell University, 1936 


CHARLES COLEMAN SELLERS, Librarian with Rank of Professor, Historian 
of the College 
B.A., Haverford College, 1925; M.A., Harvard University, 1926; 
Litt.D., Temple University, 1957 


ARTHUR MAX PRINZ, Professor of Economics 
Ph.D., University of Berlin, 1923 


MILTON EMBICK FLOWER, Professor of Political Science, Assistant Mar- 
shal 
A.B., Dickinson College, 1931; A.M., Columbia University, 1938; 
Ph.D., 1946 | 


STOYAN GAVRILOVIC, Professor of Political Science 
Diploma, Faculty of Law, University of Belgrade, 1923; D. Juris, 
International Law, Private and Public, University of Geneva, 1931 


HENRY LINCOLN YEAGLEY, The Joseph Priestley Professor of Natural 
Philosophy, Chairman of the Department of Physics and Astronomy 
B.S., Pennsylvania State University, 1925; M.S., 1927; Ph.D., 1934 


DoNALD TURNER GRAFFAM, Professor of Education and Psychology, 
Acting Chairman of the Department of Education and Psychology 
A.B., University of Redlands, 1926; A.M., University of Southern 
California, 1933; Ed.D., 1949 


HERBERT ELLIs NEWMAN, Professor of Economics, Chairman of the 
Department of Economics 
A.B., Birmingham-Southern College, 1936; A.M., University of 
Virginia, 1938; Ph.D., 1940 





* Refresher-Year Leave 1960-61. 


FACULTY 15 


JosepH Harris SCHIFFMAN, Professor of English, Chairman of the De- 
partment of English 
B.A., Long Island University, 1937; M.A., Columbia University, 
1947; Ph.D., New York University, 1951 


Howarb CHARLES LONG, Professor of Physics 
A.B., Northwestern University, 1941; Ph.D., Ohio State University, 
1948 


Harop WILDIE WEIGEL, Professor of German 
A.B., Dickinson College, 1930; M.A., Pennsylvania State College, 
1931; Ph.D., 1940 


AMOS BENJAMIN HoRLACHER, Professor of English 
A.B., Wesleyan University, 1926; S.T.B., Union Theological Sem- 
inary, 1929; D.D., Wesleyan University, 1943; M.A., Columbia 
University, 1952; Ed.D., 1957 


* WILLIAM ROBERT BOWDEN, Professor of English 
A.B., Haverford College, 1935; A.M., Duke University, 1937; Ph.D., 
Yale University, 1948 - 


CAROLINE HEATH KENNEDY, Professor of Modern Languages 
A.B., Birmingham-Southern College, 1926; M.A., Alabama Univer- 
sity, 1930; Docteur D’Universite, Universite Laval, 1942 


WILLIAM WRIGHT KIRK, Professor of Modern Languages, Assistant Mar- 
shal : 
A.B., University of Delaware, 1930; M.A., Middlebury French 
School, 1935; Ph.D., University of Illinois, 1955 


FERDINANDO. DANTE MAuRINO, Professor of Romance and Classical 
Languages 
A.B., City College, of New York, 1939; A.M., Columbia University, 
1941; Ph.D., 1948 


WILLIAM CALVIN PINSON, Professor of Military Science 
B.S., in Eng., Clemson Agricultural College, 1942; Lt, Colonel, In- 
fantry, U. S. Army 





* Refresher-Year Leave 1960-61, 
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JANE VAN NEss SMEAD, Adjunct Professor of Modern Languages 
B’es L., University of Paris, 1910; M.A., Johns Hopkins University, 
1918; Ph.D., 1921 


J. WiLtiaM Frey, Visiting Professor of Russian 
A.B., Dickinson College, 1937; A.M., University of Illinois, 1939; 
Ph.D., 1941 


WILLIAM H. WEBB, Visiting Professor of Chemistry 
B.S., New York University, 1916; Ed.M., Harvard Graduate School 
of Education, 1937 


FRIEDRICH SANDELS, Professor of German (See Page 12) 


THoMas MEANS, John Hay Whitney Visiting Professor of Classical Lan- 
guages 
A.B., Yale University, 1910; M.A., 1915; M.A., Harvard Univer- 
sity, 1927 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSORS 


RoceR EASTMAN NELSON, Dean of the College (See page 11) 


JOHN CHRISTIAN PFLAUM, Associate Professor of History 
B.S., University of Pennsylvania, 1925; M.A., 1929 


CHARLES FLINT KELLOGG, Associate Professor of History, Acting Chair- 
man of the Department of History, Assistant Marshal 
A.B., Bard College of Columbia University, 1931; M.A., Harvard 
University, 1933; L.H.D., Bard College, 1960 


FRANCIS WAYLAND WARLOW, Associate Professor of English, Secretary 
of the Faculty 
A.B., Johns Hopkins University, 1931; M.A., University of Penn- 
sylvania, 1946; Ph.D., 1959 


Davip IVAN GLEIM, Associate Professor of Chemistry, Acting Chairman 
of the Department of Chemistry, Mace Bearer 
B.S., Franklin and Marshall College, 1918; M.A., Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1920 


FACULTY 17 





MARGARET MCALPIN RAMOs, Associate Professor of Modern Languages 
A.B., Syracuse University, 1931; M.A., University of Tennessee, 
1948 


WINTHROP CECIL DiFForRD, Associate Professor of Geology, Chairman 
of the Department of Geology, Assistant Mace Bearer 
B.S., Mt. Union College, 1943; M.S., West Virginia University, 
1947; Ph.D., Syracuse University, 1954 


ALAN Coutts, Dean of Men, Associate Professor of Speech 
B.S., Oregon State College, 1931; M.A., Northwestern University, 


1936 


WALTER MCKINLEY MILLER, Associate Professor of Mathematics 
Ph.B., Lafayette College, 1918; M.A., Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity, 1922; Ph.D., University of Illinois, 1927 


WARREN JAMES GATES, Associate Professor of History 
A.B., Duke University, 1941; A.M., University of Pennsylvania, 
1947; Ph.D., 1951 


*CLIFTON ELVANS MAYFIELD, Associate Professor of Psychology 
B.S., Lafayette College, 1940; M.S., Purdue University, 1947; Ph.D.., 
University of Pennsylvania, 1957 


WILLIAM Howarp BENSON, Registrar, Associate Professor of Mathematics 
B.S., U. S. Naval Academy, 1925; Graduate, U. S. Navy Postgraduate 
School, 1934 


M. BENTON NaFF, Associate Professor of Chemistry 
B.S., University of Kentucky, 1941; M.S., 1946; Ph.D., Oregon 
State College, 1950 


RICHARD MAE SIA, Associate Professor of Physics 
B.S., Northwestern University, 1928; M.S., University of Chicago, 
1932 





* Leave of Absence 1960-61. 
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JOHN F. BROUGHER, Associate Professor of Education 
A.B., Columbia University, 1926; M.A., 1929; Ed.D., The George 
Washington University, 1949 


HERBERT ROYCE, Associate Professor of Modern Languages 
Dr.rer.pol., University of Koenigsberg, 1926 


DONALD WILLIAM FLAHERTY, Associate Professor of Political Science 
A.B., Syracuse University, 1943; Ph.D., 1954 


Davin BALBACH EAVENSON, Associate Professor of Physical Education, 
Chairman of the Department of Physical Education, Director of Ath- 
letics 

B.S., Bucknell University, 1954 


WituiAM Hoop WISHMEYER, Associate Professor of English 
B.A., Johns Hopkins University, 1948; M.A., 1949; Ph.D., Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, 1957 


CarL E. Kerr, Associate Professor of Mathematics 
B.S., LaSalle College, 1950; M.A., University of Delaware, 1953; 
Ph.D., Lehigh University, 1959 


IRVING YAVERBAUM, Lecturer in Taxation and Accounting 
B.C.S., New York University, 1928; C.P.A., Pennsylvania, 1933; 
New York, 1950 


J. ARTLEY LEATHERMAN, Lecturer in Practical Theology 
A.B., Evansville College, 1940; S.T.B., Boston University School of 


‘Thedlagy, 1943 


FRANK E. MASLAND, Jr., Lecturer in Natural History 
HH.D., Lycoming College, 1957; LL.D., Lebanon Valley College, 
1959 


WILLIAM H. MovyLe, Lecturer in Sociology 
B.S., Dickinson College, 1946; M.S., New York School of ‘Social 


Work, Columbia University, 1949 


FACULTY 19 





ASSISTANT PROFESSORS 


HEBER REECE HARPER, Assistant Professor of Political Science, Resident 


of East College 
B.S., Haverford College, 1942; M.A., University of Michigan, 1948 


Lee ANN WAGNER ALBERT, Assistant Professor of Physical Education 
B.S., Pennsylvania State College, 1948 


ARTHUR CONOVER FLANDREAU, JR., Assistant Librarian, with Rank of 


Assistant Professor 
A.B., Dickinson College, 1950; M.A., University of Chicago, 1954 


DANIEL JAMES MCDONALD, Assistant Professor of Biology 
B.S., Siena College, 1950; M.A., Columbia University, 1954; Ph.D., 
1955 


LioyD ULTAN, Assistant Professor of Music, Chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Music 
B.S., New York University, 1951; M.A., Columbia University, 1952; 
Ph.D., State University of Iowa, 1956 


HENRY JAMES YOUNG, Assistant Professor of History and Curator of 
Dickinsoniana 
A.B., Franklin and Marshall College, 1932; Ph.D., Johns Hopkins 
University, 1955 


HERBERT FERGUS THOMSON, JR., Assistant Professor of Economics 
A.B., Princeton University, 1939; B.Th., Princeton Theological 
Setainary, 1942; S.T.M., Union Rcsiggiot Seminary, 1943; Ph.D., 
Columbia University, 1952: M.A., University of Colorado, 1957 


ROBERT EDWARD OGREN, Assistant Professor of Biology 
A.B., Wheaton College, 1947; M.S., Northwestern University, 1948; 
Ph.D., University of Illinois, 1953 


DONALD RECK SEIBERT, Assistant Professor of Physical Education 
B.S., George Washington University, 1943; M.A., Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1950 
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DONALD CarL MosER, Assistant Professor of Psychology 
A.B., Columbia College, 1952; A.M., Columbia University, 1953; 
Ph.D., 1958 


EDWARD ROTHSTEIN, Assistant Professor of Sociology 
B.S., Central Connecticut State College, 1938; M.Ed., University of 
New Hampshire, 1940; Ph.D., New York University, 1961 


JOHN DRAKE PUSEY, Artist-in-Residence with Rank of Assistant Pro- 
fessor 
Chicago Art Institute, Yale University School of Fine Arts, Inde- 
pendent Study in France 


EDGAR BRADLEY OLDENBURG, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Chemistry 
B.S., University of Michigan, 1950; M.S., Wayne University, 1955 


JOHN WILLIAM ALLEN, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Physics 
B.M.E., Cornell University, 1948 


HoMER ERNst HENSCHEN, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Physics 
B.E.E., Ohio State University, 1951 


JosepH GORDON DuCHARME, Assistant Professor of Physical Education 
B.S. in Physical Education, Ithaca College, 1948; M.A. in Physical 
Education, New York University, 1951 


KATHARINE A. BONNEY, Assistant Professor of Philosophy and Religion 
A.B., Connecticut College for Women, 1933; M.A., Teachers College, 
1937; B.D., Union Theological Seminary, 1944; Ph.D., Boston 
University School of Theology, 1958 


SAMUEL GRAy Scott, Assistant Professor of Psychology 
A.B., Duke University, 1952; M.S., North Carolina State College, 
1954; Ph.D., Cornell University, 1960 


NANcy LEE BEATy, Assistant Professor of English 
A.B., Wellesley College, 1943; Ph.D., Yale University, 1956 
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JAMES WILLIAM CarsON, Assistant Professor of History, Director of 
Social Science Course 
B.S. in Education, Miami University, 1949; M.A., 1951 


ANDREW CRAIG HousTON, Assistant Professor of Economics 
A.B., Pennsylvania State University, 1951; Graduate, School for 
English Speaking Students, University of Stockholm, 1952 


JOHN LLoyp KING, Assistant Professor of Accounting 
B.A., Princeton University, 1948; M.A., University of Denver, 1950 


LUTHER EUGENE ERICKSON, Assistant Professor of Chemistry 
B.A., St. Olaf College, 1955; Ph.D., University of Wisconsin, 1959 


JoHN Henry Licut, Assistant Professor of Mathematics 
B.S., Lebanon Valley College, 1948; M.S. in Physics, Pennsylvania 
State University, 1950; M.S. Eng. Mech., 1957 


WILLIAM BOWMAN JEFFRIES, Assistant Professor of Biology 
B.S., University of Pittsburgh, 1949; M.A., University of North 
Carolina, 1952; Ph.D., 1955 


Forest SHELDON RITTGERS, JR., Assistant Professor of Military Science 
A.B., The Citadel, 1953; Captain, Infantry, U. S. Army 


ERNEST KUHINKA, Assistant Professor of Sociology 
B.A., University of Debrecen, Hungary, 1945; M.A., University of 
Utrecht, Holland, 1950; Ph.D., 1952 


WILLIAM W. VIRGIN, JR., Assistant Professor of Geology 
B.A., University of New Hampshire, 1952; M.S., Lehigh University, 
1955 


ALFRED NEWLON HARTSHORN, Assistant Professor of English 
A.B., University of Rochester, 1932; A.M., 1957 


Puivip B. SEcor, Assistant Professor of Political Science 
A.B., Drew University, 1953; A.M., Duke University, 1958; Ph.D., 
1959 
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FRANK RITTENHOUSE HARTMAN, Assistant Professor of Psychology 
B.S., Pennsylvania State University, 1953; M.S., 1955; Ph.D., 1957 


DONALD E, Gorpon, Assistant Professor of Fine Arts 
A.B., Harvard University, 1952; A.M., 1953; Ph.D., 1960 


STEPHEN B. CosLeTt, Assistant Professor of Psychology 
B.S., University of Pittsburgh, 1953; M.A., University of Denver, 
1957; Ph.D., 1960 


Bruce R. ANDREWS, Assistant Professor of Political Science 
A.B., Syracuse University 


RENE Curtiss JAcoss, Assistant Professor of Military Science 
B.A., University of Iowa, 1949; Captain, Armor, U. S. Army 


WILLIAM STANLEY SIMPSON, JR., Assistant Professor of Military Science 
B.S., University of Florida, 1950; Captain, Infantry, U. S. Army 


INSTRUCTORS 


DAvip FRANTZ BRUBAKER, Instructor in Drama 
A.B., Franklin and Marshall College, 1948 


BARBARA BROWN MCDONALD, Instructor in Biology 
B.S., Simmons College, 1948; M.A., Columbia University, 1955; 
Ph.D., 1957 


ROBERT BURBANK WILEY, Instructor in Philosophy 
B.S., in E.E., University of Manitoba, 1948; M.A., University of 
Toronto, 1954 


RoBert NATHAN HALE ANDREWS, Acting Director of Admission, In- 


structor in English 
A.B., Harvard College, 1950; M.A., Columbia University, 1957 


CONRAD ANDREW KAHLER, Assistant Cataloguer with Rank of Instructor 
B.A., Southwestern College, 1949; M.S., Kansas State College, 1951; 
M.L.S., Rutgers University, 1958 
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JACK Marius JARRETT, Instructor in Music 
B.A., University of Florida, 1956; M.A., Eastman School of Music, 
University of Rochester, 1957 


FRANK A. MILLER, Instructor in History 
B.A., Swarthmore College, 1949 


DIANE IsaBEL DeEwis, Instructor in Romance Languages 
A.B., Mount Holyoke College, 1948; A.M., University of Kansas, 
1951 


BARBARA TOWNSEND STEVENS, Dean of Women with Rank of In- 
structor 

B.A., University of Pennsylvania, 1955; M.S., Indiana University, 
1957 


ROBERT E. SmitTH, III, Instructor in English 
A.B., Washington and Lee University, 1953; M.A., Johns Hopkins 
University, 1956 


Daisy WILSON STRAYER, Instructor in Physical Education 
B.S. in Physical Education, West Chester State Teachers College, 1940 


WILBUR J. GOBRECHT, Instructor in Physical Education 
A.B., Dickinson College, 1952; A.M., Duke University, 1959 


MICHELINE Marie Ricois, Instructor in French , 
Certificat d’ Etudes, La Sorbonne, 1950; Licence d’Anglais, 1954; 
Diplome d’ etudes sup., 1955; C.A.P.E.S., 1956-1957, l’Agregation 
(English), 1960 


JuDITH FOLGER KNEEN, Instructor in Mathematics 
A.B., Bryn Mawr College, 1958; A.M., Radcliffe College, 1960 


KATHLEEN WHITE BARBER, Instructor in Physical Education 
A.B., Syracuse University, 1947 
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HAROLD REESE GILLESPIE, JR., Instructor in English 
B.A., University of Texas, 1951; M.A., 1956 


NANCY JOANNE LOUGHRIDGE, Assistant Reference Librarian with Rank 
of Instructor 
A.B., Antioch College, 1953; M.A.L.S., University of Michigan, 
£957 


SUZANNE MYERS BROUGHTON, Instructor in Physics 
A.B., Bryn Mawr College, 1958; M.A., Brandeis University, 1960 


ASSISTANTS 


HOWARD Morrison KISER, Assistant Instructor, Reserve Officer Training 
Corps Unit, Sergeant First Class, U. S. Army 


ROBERT JOHN BEIERSCHMITT, Assistant Instructor, Reserve Officer Train- 
ing Corps Unit, Master Sergeant, U.S. Army 


JAMES H. PATTON, JR., Assistant Instructor, Reserve Officer Training 
Corps Unit, Sergeant, U. S. Army 


JANET ELDER FLANDREAU, Assistant in the Department of Classical 
Languages 
A.B., Dickinson College, 1950 


JoHN P. BoDKIN, Assistant Instructor, Reserve Officer Training Corps 
Unit, Sergeant, U. S. Army 
B.S., University of Pittsburgh, 1936 


JEAN Wuire Davis, Assistant in English | 
A.B., Skidmore College, 1953; A.M., Temple University, 1956 


VINCENT M. ZELADONIS, Assistant Instructor, Reserve Officer Training 
Corps Unit, Master Sergeant, Ordnance, U. S. Army 


JosEPH B, Carver, Assistant Director of Admission 
A.B., Dickinson College, 1959 
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LIAISON GROUP 


CARLISLE AREA JOINT SCHOOL SYSTEM 


Davip L. SwaRTZ, M.Eb., Superintendent of Schools 


Mark N. BurKHART, M.Sc., Principal, Carlisle Senior High School 


Haroip E. Eckert, M.Ed., Principal, Carlisle Junior High School 


COOPERATING TEACHERS IN STUDENT TEACHING 


GerorGE A. BRADLEY, M.Ed. 
PauL W. CasE, B.S. 
WARREN F. Coo.incE, M.A. 
JANET A. EAsty, B.A. 
RAYMOND S. GABLER, M.A. 
JAMES R. GeYER, M.Ed. 


JAMES K. GoTWALD, B.Mus. 


RICHARD D. HAMMANN, B.S. 


Davip M. HECKLER, B.S. 


FREDERICK A. KEGEL, B.S. 
WALTER J. Kirscu, B.S. 
MARGARET M. McApoo, B.A. 
CAROLINE NOLEN, M.A. 
Epwin P. PRETTYMAN, M.Ed. 
MARLIN L. ROoK, B.S. 

MarY Lou ScHWARTZ, M.A. 
OELLA Scott, B.A. 


Morris N. SHERK, B.A. 
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OFFICERS OF ADMINISTRATION 


GILBERT MALCOLM LL:Diii 6 je. ci.werie cr} The President of the College 
ROGER Be TA BESOIN, DAs Pent «an shal pence ona koa 4 dongs pier ara, = Sisal «eee Dean 
GEORGE SHUMAN, JR., LL.D. ..... Financial Vice President and Treasurer 
HERBERT WING, JR., LHD. 2... 20... cece eee e reenter tenes 

aries Nod Assistant to the President and Director of Adult Education 
PAULINE ROBINSON Lay ...... Administrative Assistant to the President 
RoBErRT N. H. ANpDREWS, M.A. .. na Acting Director of Admission 
WILEIAM TH BENSON, BS) valhick web tan sapeieies cals'e ne eae Registrar 
IEAM COUTTS, BA Air sina eri hyo Sd raga ahaa acgat eget Dean of Men 
DARBARA. 'T. STEVENS, MiSuiiic.5 es ects sda asa Wea Dean of Women 
CHARLES C. SELLERS, LITT.D ........----+0eeeee Librarian, Historian 
HENRY J. YOUNG, PH.D. ........+--++ +++ +5: Curator of Dickinsoniana 
ARTHUR C, FLANDREAU, JR., M.A. .....--2 000-0 Assistant Librarian 
CONRAD A. KAHLER, M.LS. 2.0... ee eee cee eee Assistant Cataloguer 
Nancy J. LouGHripcr, M.A.L.S. ....... Assistant Reference Librarian 
Evatnk C: FIERBER: SEI 000! 5 FAC ah aie Re gale 12 Marshal 
Davin Ll. (Gunns MiA. is neti OES, Shae en td ges Mace Bearer 
WIntTHROP C. DirrorpD, PH.D. .........+.--+-. Assistant Mace Bearer 
Wiiitiane ba Awe PHI os 8 is ia hs ee ees viene Assistant Marshal 
Finer muitioce; Lit. i ag ee eee Ae Assistant Marshal 
W. WrRicHT BIRK, PHD. ica 5 goes ea ce so wiale Assistant Marshal 
MITON BE. RLOw Bi PED oiers e wieiices isch iee alae oe shan Se Assistant Marshal 
Francis W. WARLOW, PH.D .........--.55 Secretary of the Faculty 
DAvip B. EAVENSON, B.S. ......02ccenseeeceees Director of Athletics 


ALVA A, FRANCKLE ..,.-+-+-- Superintendent of Grounds and Buildings 
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CART: js cues 2 Fo ds Sk a eee Oh Assistant Treasurer 
GEORGE A. BOBLETZ...... Assistant Treasurer and Manager of Bookstore 
PROGR ety ORRCK PB By. iC 5.0. 4 sueopinpranene col pvt Sew oe News Services 
PEGOMAS 11) YOUNG; JR; A.B .i5 Abt. bank dae aan Alumni Secretary 
JOSEPH BD. CARVER, AUD. is 4080v0c ne Assistant Director of Admission 
EDWARD S. KRONENBERG, JR., M.D. ...........000: College Physician 
PREDERICK 5,1 WILSONS MLD. is oc cca ss 0 ak es are . College Physician 
EER Mi WEALGOMB, (MLD). i suios «soe ables 6 a's College Physician 
WO TEDIAN AGH PRE GS ANU! as vats oe nan ae ¥ He a CSD College Physician 
SOE TAIM ENR AGING 52 ie sia wine le aca Director of the Health Centes 
EsTHER M. BusHeEy, R.N. ..... Assistant Director of the Health Center 
ERO ROR ee eee tuls st a a.9, so oa ete BRE ene Placement O fficer 
JOSEPHINE: Wo MIMIGCMUNG 9. oo 56 cana ae Head Resident, Morgan Hall 
PIBBSE KR. FIARPERS Mao F.ca.atiseien ae Head Resident, East College 
Hi JESSE ARNELEE, AUB SS... sia. os hae was Head Resident, Conway Hall 
FUN: SLOVER » « Wailea an os o.ew idcccrgeetie oe. House Director, Biddle House 
MICHELINE M. Ricols, C.A.P.E.S. ..........Resident, Mathews House 
PMMA. LeAGRUBB) |3.4)stac gael s at Ree we House Director, Metzger Hall 
DESIG Ns SHEAGERELING | ti5 ya cane Mh cw aottos House Director, Gibbs House 
PMS DOA: DREICIS. Sie clk his Sialse eSa soa Ne House Director, Drayer Hall 
MIBLEN MERRICK ss ccluiiccades is Assistant House Director, Drayer Hall 
PROSIE. OOOUT Marae: sittin. aara a ecules «agian House Director, McIntire House 
BEUCAE NE: THOMAS)... bisdas Saure kw  ekas House Director, Sellers House 
EDA IVEAR TMS: = io @avon vite ack os BEE Le ae Assistant to House Directors 
CHARLOTTE: PRRTIVMAN® 653.55 6 os e)s 3a dee Assistant to House Directors 
EVELV OS ahs COMERS sassy 89 oc aie pr bce aise Facute a Circulation Librarian 
BEHEL SRINGE: oS iicteen cents cece e ac CR RS Order Librarian 
DOROTHY: dh. WRIGETA Die oda eae co eee Periodicals Librarian 


JEANNE L. HOCKLEY cv eccssadecssecens te: Secretary to the President 
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COMMITTEES OF THE FACULTY 
EFFECTIVE JANUARY 1, 1961 


The President and the Dean of the College are ex officio members of 


all committees except No. 3 and No. 4. 


1. GENERAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
1960—Professors Kellogg, Erickson, and Jeffries 
1961—Professors Graffam, Horlacher, and Flandreau 
1962—Professors Gates and Wishmeyer 


2. COMMITTEE ON ACADEMIC POLicy, PROGRAM, AND PRACTICE 
1960—Professors Weigel, Difford, Brougher, and Young 
1961—Professors Kirk, Kerr, and Houston; Mr. Brubaker 
1962—Professors Schiffman, Long, Benson, and Flaherty 


3. THE COMMITTEE ON NOMINATIONS 
1960—Professors Long and Eavenson 
1961—Professors Ramos and McDonald 


1962—Professors Flower and Bonney 


4. COMMITTEE ON ACADEMIC FREEDOM AND TENURE 
1960—Professors Tayler, Weigel, and Gates 


1961—Professors Prinz and W. M. Miller 
1962—Professors Yeagley and Kirk 


5. COMMITTEE ON ACADEMIC STANDARDS 
1960—Professor Sloane 
1961—Professors Harper and Young 
1962—Professor Moser 
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6. COMMITTEE ON ADMISSIONS, SCHOLARSHIPS, AND STUDENT AID 


1960—Professors Scott and Erickson 
1961—Mr. R. N. H. Andrews 
1962—Professor Secor 


The Dean of Admission, the Dean of Men, the Dean of Women, and the 
Treasurer 


7. REPRESENTATIVES ON STUDENT-FACULTY JUDICIAL COUNCIL 


1960—Professors Young, Beaty, and Secor 


The Dean of Men and the Dean of Women, non-voting 
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SPECIAL STAFF AND CONCERTS 
FEBRUARY 1, 1960 — JANUARY 28, 1961 


HowaArpD MuMmrorp JONES, Litt.D., Author 
J. H. Morgan Lectures, February 4 


Harry M. BuTEN, A.B., Museum Director 
Assembly Address, February 11 


ROBERT C. KIMBALL, B.D., Lecturer 
Representative Preachers Series, February 16 


ROGER, WAGNER CHORALEN 25%. acts de iv nde Concert, February 16 


JoHN H. PowEt, Pu.D., Historian ..Assembly Address, February 18 
Boyd Lee Spahr Lecture, February 19 


HucGuH Borton, Pu.D., President, Haverford College 
Scholarship Dinner, February 25 


FREDERICK B, NEWELL, LL.D., Bishop, The Methodist Church 
Representative Preachers Series, March 1 


DENNIS: KINGS AGO et i raced. bare Wa cae fee Readings, March 2 
J. F. Burnett, PH.D., Scientist ......... Assembly Address, March 3 


Atco D. HENDERSON, LL.D., Educator 
J. H. Morgan Lectures, March 10 


ERNEST GORDON, LL.D., Dean of Chapel, Princeton University 
Representative Preachers Series, March 15 


GLENN T. SEABORG, PH.D., Chemist ........ Priestley Day, March 16 
JUILLIARD STRING QUARTET ...- ++ see eeee ecco Concert, March 22 


CHARLES W. Lowry, PH.D., Clergyman 
Representative Preachers Series, April 5 


THEODOR UPPMAN, Baritone .......0 eee ree eeeees Concert, April 6 
M. STANLEY LivincsTON, Pu.D., Scientist ....Glover Lecture, April 8 


Puitie D. BooxsTABER, PH.D., Rabbi 
Representative Preachers Series, April 19 
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I, JAMES BROWN, Pianist ........-.. Ma TAGS LS Ss Concert, April 21 


Harop A. DUNKELBERGER, PH.D., Clergyman 
: : Worship Service, April 26 


WESLEY THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY CHOIR ............ Concert, May 3 


ROBERT E, SCHOFIELD, PH.D., Scientist 
Boyd Lee Spahr Lecture, May 6 


JOHN S. BONNELL, LL.D., Clergyman ...Baccalaureate Address, June 5 


WILBER M. Brucker, LL.D., Secretary of the Army 
Commencement Address, June 5 


J. ARTLEY LEATHERMAN, B.D., Clergyman _ 
Matriculation Address, September 18 


J. WiLtiAM Frey, Pu.D., Educator 
Phi Beta Kappa Recognition, September 29 


W. VERNON MIDDLETON, PH.D., Bishop, The Methodist Church 
Representative Preachers Series, October 4 


SHERIDAN W. BELL, D.D., Clergyman ...Worship Service, October 18 
AMIYA CHAKRAVARTY, PH.D., Educator .. Worship Service, October 25 
JOHN L. BRYAN, PH.D., Clergyman .......-5+0+: Seminar, October 27 


PIERRETTE ALARIC AND LEOPOLD SIMONEAU, Singers 
Concert, October 31 


EarL M. Honaman, D.D., Suffragan Bishop, Episcopal Church 
Representative Preachers Series, November 1 


FRANK E. MASLAND, JR., LL.D., Industrialist and Explorer 
Assembly Address, November 3 


DISHOP: PRAYERS 2h 55:0 oibie s 6. ee Te Religious Drama, November 8 
GrorcE R. SEweL, Pu.D., Scientist .. Assembly Lecture, November 10 
GEORGE W. STONE, JR., PH.D., Author ... Arts Award, November 11 


JupirH ANDERSON, Actress, Dame of the British Empire 
Arts Award, November 11 
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ROGER ORTMAYER, D.D., Clergyman 
Religion In Life Week, November 13-14 


COLLEGE MUSICAL ORGANIZATION ........... Concert, November 14 


JoHN A. Broseck, M.D., Physiologist 
Religion In Life Week, November 15 


DANIEL C. WHiTsETT, B.D., Clergyman 
Religion In Life Week, November 16 


Grapy D. Davis, PH.D., Dean, School of Religion 
Religion In Life Week, November 17 


FRED P. Corson, J.U.D., Bishop, The Methodist Church 
Representative Preachers Series, November 22 


Tossy SPIVAKOVSKY, Violinist .......00. ce ees Concert, November 22 


NELSON H. FRANK, S.T.B., Clergyman 
Worship Service, November 29 


WILLIAM H. DENNEY, TH.M., Church Administrator 
Representative Preachers Series, December 6 


C. VANN Woopwarb, PH.D., Educator 
Phi Beta Kappa Visiting Scholar, December 8 


COBERGR CHOU intinvin acne pon aincra cet h5 bad Concert, December 9 
Mawes: GEREN ROS <)44.0e cin edited « Concert, December 14 
WARREN LEE TERRY, Artist ........... Assembly Program, January > 


ALFRED OWEN ALDRIDGE, PH.D., Historian 
Boyd Lee Spahr Lecture, January 6 


Davin H. BrEMER, PH.D., Clergyman ... . Worship Service, January 10 


IRVING R, LEVINE, Commentator ......6.ccccccee Lecture, January 12 
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HISTORIC BUILDINGS, IVY-COVERED, SET THE ARCHITECTURAL STYLE 
OF THE CAMPUS 
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G-1 Class of 1895 Gate G-5 Class of 1907 Gate G- 9 Class of 1915 Gate 
G-2 Class of 1900 Gate G-6 Gooding Gate—Class of 1909 G-10 Class of 1935 Gate 
G-3 Class of 1902 Gate G-7 Class of 1910 Flag Pole L- 1 Dickinson School of Law 
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1. West College (Administration) 

2. East College (Dormitory) 

3. Bosler Hall (Library) 

4 Music Building 

5. Heating Plant 

6. Althouse Hall (Science) 

7. Jacob Tome Scientific Bldg. 
and Planetarium 

8. Squash Courts 

9. Phi Delta Theta 

10. Denny Hall (Classrooms) 

11. Reed Hall 

12. The President's House 

13. Phi Kappa Psi 

14. South College (Classrooms) 

15. Alumni Gymnasium 

16. The Dean's House 
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17. Theta Chi 

18. Alpha Chi Rho 

19. Sigma Chi 

20. Drayer Hall (Dormitory) 

21. Building (Future) 

22. Activities Bldg.—Auditorium (Future) 33. Biddle House (Dormitory) 
23. Church and Chapel 34, Phi Kappa Sigma 

24, Morgan Hall (Dormitory) 35. Phi Epsilon Pi 

25. Beta Theta Pi 36. Kappa Sigma 

26. Equipment House 37. Metzger Hall (Dormitory) 
27. West Stands 38. Gibbs House (Dormitory) 
28. East Stands 40, McIntire House (Dormitory) 
29. Health Center 41. Baird Biology Bldg. 

30. Maintenance Building (Located on site of 22) 

31. Conway Hall (Dormitory) 42. Sigma Alpha Epsilon 

32. Montgomery Hall (Faculty) 45. Mathews House (Dormitory) 
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DICKINSON COLLEGE PROPERTY 
IN SOLID BLACK 
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Traditions, Facilities, 
Activities, Admissions, Fees, 


Programs of Study, Degree Requirements 





Dickinson College 


1773-1961 


THE COLLEGE PURPOSE 


ICKINSON COLLEGE was chartered in 1783 “for the education 

of youth in the learned and foreign languages, the useful arts, 
sciences and literature.” The College was pledged, at that time, to do 
its part in promoting the security and welfare of the new nation through 
“virtuous principle and liberal knowledge instilled into the minds of the 
rising generation.” 


To this pledge of its founders the College firmly adheres. As an inde- 
pendent liberal arts college in the Christian tradition, its faculty and 
students unite in the search for truth, in the nurture of intellectual vi- 
tality, and in the stimulation of philosophic and scientific inquiry. The 
College seeks to cultivate the mind toward depth of knowledge from 
which emerges mature and creative intellectual activity, and to foster that 
breadth of understanding from which arises a love and respect for hu- 
manity. 7 


Dedicated to upholding, through education, the leadership and civic 
strength of a free people, Dickinson College accepts, “‘under the direc- 
tion and government of Divine Providence,” its obligation to meet the 
widening needs of today and tomorrow. 


THE LIBERAL ARTS TRADITION 


Dickinson College has defined its educational goals in its Purpose. 
The years intervening since the founding of the College, with their en- 
riching knowledge of science and the arts and the demonstrated need 
for a spiritual background, have extended the College vision. A care- 
fully selected faculty, a Christian philosophy, and broad social and cul- 
tural interests are coordinated to achieve these ends. Formal and infor- 
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mal training on the Dickinson Campus are thus directed toward creating 
men and women graduates of sound intellectual attainment, with integ- 
rity of character, a mature religious understanding, and a commitment to 
social responsibility. 


HISTORICAL TRADITIONS 


On March 3, 1773, Thomas and John Penn, Proprietors of Pennsy]l- 
vania, conveyed to nine trustees a plot of ground in Carlisle “for the 
purpose of keeping and maintaining a Grammar School.” This school 
for instruction in classical languages began under Henry McKinley and 
later came under the principalship of James Ross, a distinguished author 
of Latin and Greek grammars. The Grammar School continued in op- 
eration until it was absorbed by the College, which was incorporated by 
the Legislature of Pennsylvania on September 9, 1783. Seven of the 
nine Grammar School trustees became trustees of the College. 


The prime mover in the effort to obtain a college charter was the dis- 
tinguished Dr. Benjamin Rush of Philadelphia, a signer of the Declara- 
tion of Independence and one of the country’s leading physicians. He 
had the College named for his friend, John Dickinson, Esq., “in memory 
of the great and important services rendered to his country.” Dickinson 
was the author of the famous ‘Letters from a Farmer in Pennsylvania to 
the Inhabitants of the British Colonies,” one of the most potent docu- 
ments in arousing patriotism in the Colonies. He was also a general in 
the Revolutionary War, principal draftsman of the Articles of Confeder- 
ation, President of the Supreme Executive Council of Pennsylvania, Presi- 
dent of Delaware, and later a signer of the Constitution of the United 
States. When the charter was granted, Dickinson was elected President 
of the Board of Trustees, an office he held until his death. 


Dr. Charles Nisbet of Montrose, Scotland, a Scotch Presbyterian and 
one of the great scholars of his time, was the first President of the College. 
From the beginning the new College prospered under the aggressive intel- 
lectual leadership of Dr. Nisbet. Twenty years after its inception the Col- 
lege had outgrown the confines of the Grammar School building. The site 
also was unsatisfactory and various efforts were made to obtain a better 
one, including that of the Carlisle Barracks which had been established 
by the British in 1751. The present main campus of the College, now 
named the John Dickinson Campus, was purchased from the Penn family 
in 1799 for $151.50, and the construction of a large brick building was 
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begun. This building was destroyed by fire in 1803, and when the Trustees 
appealed for subscriptions for a new building, the appeal met with wide 
response, President Thomas Jefferson, members of his cabinet, and Chief 
Justice John Marshall being among the contributors. In place of the old 
building the present West College was erected as designed by Benjamin 
H. Latrobe, the architect of the Capitol at Washington. The new College 
building was constructed of native limestone and is today regarded as one 
of the outstanding examples of Georgian architecture in America. 


By its charter the College is an independent, privately-controlled institu- 
tion, Since 1833 it has been related to The Methodist Church, a relation- 
ship which has been, and is, mutually beneficial. With the exception of 
four trustees who are elected by the alumni, the Board of Trustees—a 
majority of whom are always Methodists—is a self-perpetuating body. 


The College is pervaded with memories that revert to the distant past. 
On the corner where Denny Hall now stands, Washington reviewed the 
troops who in 1794 set out to quell the Whiskey Rebellion. The two 
literary societies, Belles Lettres and Union Philosophical, each over a cen- 
tury and a half old, count among their members former students includ- 
ing a President of the United States and Supreme Court Justices. Of 
these, James Buchanan, Class of 1809, as President of the United States, 
1857-61, and Roger Brooke Taney, Class of 1795, as Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, 1836-64, headed their respective 
branches of government in the period of crisis preceding the Civil War. 
During the Civil War, on June 28, 1863, the Confederates occupied Car- 
lisle and camped in front of Old West, the northernmost point reached 
by Confederate troops during the war. Among the Confederate troops 
were former Dickinson students at whose request Old West was put 
under protective guard. Two days later, in the shelling of Carlisle, East 
College and old South College were damaged by shellfire. Following 
the Battle of Gettysburg, the College buildings were used as hospitals 
for wounded men from the battlefield. 


PREPARATION FOR GRADUATE STUDY 


Dickinson College, since the year of its founding, has designed its 
curriculum to prepare a substantial body of its students for advanced 
study in graduate and professional schools. Evidence of the success of 
this enterprise is shown by the number of distinguished men and women 
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graduates of this college who hold positions of responsibility in the fields 
of science, medicine, law, education, and religion throughout the nation. 


To identify, encourage, and guide likely candidates for graduate study, 
the College carries on a continuing program of activities through its 
advisory system beginning in the student’s freshman year and extending 
to graduation and sometimes beyond. 


A student entering college with some form of graduate or professional 
study as an objective, should make this aim known to his assigned fac- 
ulty Adviser in the early days of his residence at the College. 


THE COLLEGE MACE 


The Great Mace of Dickinson College is used on formal occasions as 
a symbol of the corporate authority of the College. The Mace is hand- 
somely carved of cherry wood, forty-two inches tall. The head of the 
Mace bears the profile portraits of John Dickinson, Benjamin Rush, and 
Charles Nisbet, the first President of the College, together with the Col- 
lege seal and many historic symbols. Surmounting the head of the Mace 
is a bronze mermaid designed after the weathervane over West College. 
The staff of the Mace is ornamented by two bosses and a finial acorn, all of 
which are made from wood of the black locust tree under which George 
Washington stood when he reviewed his troops in 1794, The bosses are 
embellished with other College symbols and the acorn bears the name of 
the sculptor who carved the Mace and the name of the donor. In a spiral 
around the staff of the Mace appear the names and dates of all the Presi- 
dents of the College, from 1773 to 1959, beginning with Henry Mc- 
Kinley, of the Grammar School to which the College traces its foundation. 


THE JOSEPH PRIESTLEY CELEBRATION 


Each spring a special commemoration, known as the Joseph Priestley 
Celebration, is held, at which time the Dickinson College Award in memory 
of Joseph Priestley, the discoverer of oxygen, is given to a distinguished 
scientist for his discoveries or contributions to the welfare of mankind. 
The Award is in the form of the Priestley Medallion, prepared of ceramic 
struck from the original molds made in 1775 by the first Josiah Wedgwood 
after a pen sketch of Priestley drawn from life in the same year by John 
Flaxman. The Award is accompanied by a draft for one thousand dollars. 
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Since its establishment in 1952 the Award has been presented to the 
following persons: 


1952—Sir Hugh Stott Taylor, Dean of the Graduate School of Princeton Uni- 
versity. 


1953—Paul W. Burkholder, of the Class of 1924, in 1953 Osborne Professor of 
Botany at Yale University, Discoverer of Chloromycetin. 


1954—Karl T. Compton, Chairman of the Corporation, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. 


1955—Harold C. Urey, of the University of Chicago, Nobel Prize winner in 
Chemistry. 


1956—Detlev W. Bronk, President of Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research. 
1957—Edward Teller, General Advisory Committee, Atomic Energy Commission. 


1958—George Bogdan Kistiakowski, Abbott and James Lawrence Professor of 
Chemistry, Harvard University. 


1959—Willard Frank Libby, member Atomic Energy Commission. 


1960—Glenn T. Seaborg, Chancellor and Professor of Chemistry, University of 
California. 


1961—Maurice Ewing, Professor of Geology, Columbia University. 


THE DICKINSON COLLEGE ARTS AWARD 


In order that the College might recognize achievement in the arts as well 
as in the sciences, members of the faculty undertook the establishment of 
the Dickinson College Arts Award to honor Dr. William W. Edel for his 
services to the College as President. This Award in the arts, like the 
Dickinson College Award in the sciences in memory of Joseph Priestley, 
is in the form of a Wedgwood ceramic medallion and the sum of one 
thousand dollars. Trustees of the College have supported the purpose of 
the Award by personally raising an endowment of sufficient size to provide 
the annual fund. Since its establishment in 1959 the Award has been 
presented to the following persons: 


1958-59—Robert Lee Frost. 
1959-60—Eero Saarinen. 
1960-61—Dame Judith Anderson. 


College Library 


HE College Library, located in Bosler Hall, contained 114,655 vol- 

umes and received 665 periodicals as of June 30, 1960. It has been 
designated as a depository for United States Government publications. 
No limit is placed on the number of books a student may borrow. 


The Reference Room of 2500 volumes adjoins the Main Reading 
Room. The Reserved Book Room provides space for the study of class 
reading assignments. Microfilm, microcards, and recordings are also 
kept here, with a room and booths for their use nearby. 


The Alexander A. Sharp Recreational Reading Room offers opportu- 
nities for browsing among books and periodicals of general interest. A 
tea and coffee hour, held in the Sharp Room on Thursday afternoons, 
brings students and faculty together. 


Rare books, manuscripts, and other special collections, known collec- 
tively as ‘The Spahr Library,’ are located on the second and third floors 
of the building. They are under the supervision of the Curator of 
Dickinsoniana, whose office is in the Boyd Lee Spahr Room. In this 
room may be seen the original Dickinson College library, consisting of 
1971 volumes given by John and Mary Dickinson in 1784. These vol- 
umes were selected by her husband from those which Mrs. Dickinson had 
inherited from her scholarly father and grandfather, and represent not 
only the learning and typography of the sixteenth, seventeenth, and 
eighteenth centuries, but the major part of one of the great book col- 
lections of Colonial America. Here also are over 35,000 manuscripts, 
including autographs of all the Presidents of the United States, 276 letters 
and documents of James Buchanan, of the Class of 1809, letters of po- 
litical, literary, and artistic figures, and of founders and alumni of the 
College. Nearby, books by and about alumni, Faculty, and Trustees are 
shelved in a special arrangement. Visitors to the Spahr Room will see 
many relics of the long history of the College, including the unique col- 
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lection of eighteenth-century scientific equipment purchased by the Trus- 
tees in December, 1811, from the heirs of Joseph Priestley. Its central 
feature is the great compound burning-glass used by Priestley as a source 
of pure heat, and associated with his discovery of oxygen in 1774, That 
date and event mark the foundation of modern chemical science, and 
Priestley’s burning-glass, air gun, telescope, and smaller laboratory equip- 
ment, in active use at Dickinson College for many years, represent a 
continuance on this campus of his work. 


The Rare Book Room contains many of the Library’s most valuable 
holdings. A part of this collection came as the gifts of Dr. Benjamin 
Rush and other founders of the College, and its growth, continued 
through the years, owes much to loyal friends of today. 


On the third floor of the Library, the English Research Room, equipped 
by the Class of 1900, houses the Paul H. Doney Memorial, a collection 
of rare books in the field of literature. Here also are rare and important 
works on Walt Whitman, the gift of Charles E. Feinberg. Here and in 
the manuscripts vault is the John Drinkwater Collection, the distinguished 
gift, supported by an endowment, of Roscoe O. Bonisteel. 


The American History Seminar Room is equipped for study and class- 
room use with a reference and research collection of 1800 volumes. 


The Art Seminar Room contains an art library of over 2,000 volumes, 
6,000 slides and 2,500 prints and photographs. Catalogue and storage 
space for the Library’s collection of original works of art is also provided 
here. Important segments of it are the collection of contemporary fine 
arts prints donated by Meyer P. Potamkin, Class of 1932, and those of 
an earlier period given by the late Mrs. William B. Linn. Art and his- 
torical objects include the fragments of Greek sculpture given by Com- 
modore Jesse D. Elliott in 1836, and the W. E. Minnich Collection of 
American Indian artifacts. Adjacent to the Art Seminar Room is a small 
gallery where special exhibits are hung. 


The Alfred Victor duPont Chemistry Reading Room, given in 1957 
by Irénée duPont, is located in nearby Althouse Hall. It enables the 
Library to extend its services to the laboratory, and so join in carrying 
forward the College’s traditional emphasis on the sciences. This tradition, 
and the new peak it achieved under Professor Thomas Cooper, brought 
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Alfred Victor duPont to Dickinson in the Class of 1818, and books pre- 
sented by him as a student and as President of E. I. duPont de Nemours 
and Company are still preserved in the Library. 


The Dickinson College Library Guild, composed of alumni and friends 
of Dickinson College, was organized in 1903 for the purpose of creating 
a permanent endowment for the College Library. In addition to the 
appropriation for the purchase of books and periodicals, the Library now 
receives an annual income of over $5,000 from the Guild. By action 
of the Board of Trustees of the College all moneys contributed become 
a part of the permanent endowment fund of the Library, the proceeds of 
which are devoted solely to the purchase of books. 


During orientation freshmen are introduced to the various departments 
and services available in the Library. In addition, in cooperation with 
the course “Introduction to Social Science,’ freshmen receive lectures 
and individual practice in basic research methods and library use. Upper 
classmen frequently receive additional specialized instruction in research 
bibliography. 


A Library Handbook is obtainable at the Library and is especially 
recommended to entering students. It contains plans of the building, 
a description of the book collection, information on the services avail- 
able to students, and a general guide to the use of library materials. 


The Library is open from 7: 50 A. M. to 5: 45 P. M., and 6: 45 to 9: 45 
P, M., except on Saturday, when it is open from 7:50 A.M. to 5: 00 
P. M., and on Sunday, when the hours are 2: 00 to 5: 00 P. M., and 6: 45 
to 9: 45 P.M. 


Buildings and Equipment 
ACADEMIC BUILDINGS 


oe plant of the College, consisting of twenty-eight buildings, is con- 
structed chiefly of limestone, in Georgian design. The John Dickin- 
son Campus, on which seven of the college buildings are located, is framed 
by a low limestone wall, most of which was erected in 1833. This adds to 
the distinctive charm of the landscape. The other buildings are grouped 
around this campus and on the Benjamin Rush Campus, formerly the 
Moote estate, a twelve-acre tract diagonally across from the older campus. 
The grounds, buildings, and equipment of the College are conservatively 
appraised in excess of $7,000,000, and its invested endowment and other 
capital funds are worth approximately $5,400,000 in market value. 


West COLLEGE (1803), built of native limestone in Georgian archi- 
tecture, is a four-story building located in the center of the John Dickin- 
son Campus. It contains administrative offices, class and assembly rooms, 
the Presidential portrait gallery, and the spacious Memorial Hall. On 
the lower floor are the McCauley room, the Durbin Oratory, conference 
rooms, the public relations office, and secretarial rooms. Administrative 
offices are on the first and second floors. The third floor is given over to 
classrooms and the Mathematics Computation Laboratory. 


JacoB TOME SCIENTIFIC BUILDING (1884), a gift of the late Hon- 
orable Jacob Tome, of Port Deposit, Md., is of native limestone, trimmed 
with Ohio sandstone. It was completely renovated in 1958. It contains 
complete provision for the college Department of Physics and Astronomy. 


JAMES W. BosLer Liprary, originally a brick structure erected in 
1885 in honor of James W. Bosler, Class of 1854, was rebuilt and en- 
larged in 1940-41. Native limestone was used and the architecture was 
changed to Georgian to conform with its surroundings. This library 
accommodates numerous reading and reference rooms and the main as- 
sembly room. 


Music BUILDING (1899), of limestone, houses the classrooms and 
laboratories of the Department of Music, 
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DENNY HALL (1905) contains recitation rooms, student publication 
offices, faculty offices, R.O.T.C. offices, and halls of the two historic literary 
societies which date back more than one hundred and seventy years. 


ALUMNI GYMNASIUM (1929), of limestone, provides ample facilities 
for all indoor athletics and physical education. These include a white- 
tiled swimming pool 25x75 feet. The main auditorium seating 3000 is 
also used for commencement and alumni activities. 


BAIRD BIOLOGICAL BUILDING (1937) is located on the Benjamin Rush 
Campus and is named in honor of Spencer Fullerton Baird, Class of 1840, 
professor, and former Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution. It is a 
three-story stuccoed stone structure housing the Department of Biology. 
It also contains a collection of South American birds, originally owned 
by Professor Baird, and the DeLude Shell Collection. 


SOUTH COLLEGE (1948), of limestone, adjacent to the Alumni Gym- 
nasium, is used as a recreation and classroom building. Squash courts 


are attached to South College. 


DICKINSON COLLEGE CHAPEL AND ALLISON METHODIST CHURCH 
(1957), of limestone, on the Benjamin Rush Campus, is used jointly by 
the College and the Church. 


THE C. Scorr ALTHOUSE SCIENCE HALL (1957), of limestone, on 
the John Dickinson Campus is used as a Chemistry and Geology building 
and contains classrooms and laboratories. 


THE RoscoE O. BONISTEEL PLANETARIUM (1958), the gift of Roscoe 
O. Bonisteel, of the Class of 1912, is located in the Tome Scientific 
Building. 


REED HALL (1958), located on the southeast corner of the campus, 
is a three-story stuccoed structure named after George Edward Reed, 
President of the College from 1889 to 1911. It is used to house the 
classrooms, offices, and laboratories of the Education and Psychology De- 
partment. 


RESIDENCE HALLS 


East COLLEGE (1836), of the same materials and style of architecture 
as West College, is a four and one-half story building, used as a residence 
for men and for faculty offices. 
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Conway HALL (1904) is a gift from the Honorable Andrew Carnegie, 
and is named as a tribute to his friend, Moncure D. Conway, Class of 
1849, distinguished American writer and divine. It is used as a resi- 
dence for men. 


METZGER HALL (1881), located three blocks east of the main campus, 
is the residence for freshman women. It is a four-story brick structure. 


GipBs House, remodeled in 1937, the endowed gift of Rebecca Mc- 
Clure Gibbs, located diagonally across the street from Metzger Hall, is 
a three-story dwelling used as a residence for women. 


BIDDLE House (1946), located on the edge of the main campus, is a 
three-story building used as a residence for women. 


McINTIRE House (1948), located on the corner adjacent to the Ben- 
jamin Rush Campus, is a two and one-half story building used as a resi- 
dence for women. 


DRAYER HALL (1950), a modern fireproof, four-story limestone resi- 
dence for women, located on the Benjamin Rush Campus, houses 125 
women students. 


MONTGOMERY HALL (1953), east of Conway Hall, is a seven-apart- 
ment building which houses members of the Faculty and their families. 


MorGAN Hatt (1955), a modern, fireproof, four-story limestone 
building located on the Benjamin Rush Campus, houses freshman men. 
Dining facilities for freshmen are located here. 


MATHEWS House (1957), located on the edge of the Benjamin Rush 
Campus, is a three-story brick building used as a residence for women. 


SELLERS HOusE (1943), located on the main campus, is a three-story 
building used as a residence for women. 


OTHERS 


THE PRESIDENT’S Housg, a stately brick mansion at the southeast cor- 
ner of the campus, was erected in 1833, and has been the residence of 
the Presidents of the College since 1888. 


THE HERMAN BOSLER BIDDLE MEMORIAL ATHLETIC FIELD, the initial 


gift of the Honorable Edward W. Biddle, Class of 1870, and Mrs. Bid- 
dle, in memory of their son, Herman Bosler Biddle, Class of 1903, is a 


field of 12 acres completely equipped. 
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HEALTH CENTER, located west of Conway Hall, is a completely equipped 
dispensary and infirmary. 


THE MAINTENANCE BUILDING (1952), west of Conway Hall, houses 
the carpentry, electrical, painting and plumbing workshops, and a garage 
for the college automobiles and trucks. 


JOHN DICKINSON CAMPUS. This campus of eight acres lies in the 
western part of the Borough of Carlisle. It was purchased from the Penns 
by the Trustees in 1799. Prior to that time the site of the College was 
the old Grammar School property in another location in Carlisle, where 
instruction was begun in 1773. Upon the John Dickinson Campus and 
adjacent to it are grouped most of the principal buildings of the College. 


BENJAMIN RusH CAMPUS. The College added to its property in 1931 
by purchasing “‘Mooreland,” an estate of twelve acres lying just southwest 
of the main campus. On this campus, named the Benjamin Rush Campus 
in 1950, are located Drayer Hall, residence for women, Morgan Hall, 
residence for freshman men, the Baird Biological Building and the Col- 
lege Chapel, 


College Activities Program 


PHI BETA KAPPA SOCIETY 


_) N April 13, 1887, the first chapter of the Phi Beta Kappa Society 
in Pennsylvania was organized at Dickinson College and named 
the Alpha of Pennsylvania. Seniors of high scholastic standing are 
eligible for membership and are usually elected upon completion of their 
college course. Certain of the highest ranking students, however, may 


be elected in September. 


STUDENT GOVERNMENT 


Students at Dickinson College govern wide areas of student life on 
the campus through representative student government. The Student 
Assembly, which consists of all students of the College, is the primary 
agency of this government and meets on call when required to act upon 
constitutional questions. The executive body of the Student Assembly 
is the Student Senate which carries on the day-to-day business of stu- 
dent government. As such it promotes the welfare of the student body 
by effecting a close union among students, and acts as an official liaison 
group between students and college authority. ‘The Senate acts for the 
Assembly in scheduling and regulating all organized student activities. 
It controls the Student Activities Budget. Various standing committees 
operate for, and are directly responsible to, the Senate. Two student 
government agencies of major importance are the Student Social Com- 
mittee and the Interfraternity Council. Both operate under the general 
oversight of the Student Senate with large freedom of action within 
their special fields of interest and concern. 


STUDENT-FACULTY JUDICIAL COUNCIL 


Matters of student discipline, except cases of failure to meet routine 
administrative directives or grave offenses involving moral integrity, are 
referred by the Dean to the Student-Faculty Judicial Council, which is 
composed of four students and three members of the Faculty. The find- 
ings of the Council are binding upon all students and organizations of 
students brought before it on charges. On appeal the findings may be 
modified or set aside by the Faculty or by the Dean of the College. 
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WOMEN’S STUDENT GOVERNMENT 


The Presidents’ Council is the over-all student governing body for the 
women’s residence halls. The Council consists of three council officers 
and the presidents of each of the women’s residence halls. Meeting weekly 
with the Dean of Women, the Council acts on problems referred to it by 
the various house councils. The house council in each dormitory is respon- 
sible for the smooth operation of student government within the residence 
hall, takes care of minor infractions of house rules and works toward high 
morale and an informal social program within the residence. 


PUBLICATIONS 


THE DICKINSON ALUMNUS: published quarterly by the General Alumni 
Association. 


Ture DIcKINSON COLLEGE BULLETIN: published four times a year 
by the College. 


THE DICKINSONIAN: the student newspaper, published weekly dur- 
ing the college year. 

Ture DAILY SENATOR: a single sheet of announcements, scores, and 
late news, published five mornings a week by the Student Senate. 


THE Microcosm: the college annual, sponsored by the Junior Class. 


Tue “D” Book: a handbook published annually for the information 
of new students. 


THE HorNnsoox: published semi-annually, sponsored by the Belles 
Lettres Society. 


ORGANIZATIONS 


RELicious Activities. Dickinson College is committed to the Christian 
interpretation of life and duty. It, nonetheless, provides opportunities for 
students of all faiths to conserve and cultivate their religious heritage. One 
of the fundamental purposes of the College is to prepare students for active 
religious life in their homes and communities. 


The over-all religious activities of the College are organized under the 
Dickinson College Religious Affairs Council whose major functions during 
the year are the carrying through of an annual Religion-in-Life Week and 
a Religious Orientation Program. The Christian Association encourages 
the examination of the Christian ethic through worship, study and dis- 
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cussion, and provides opportunities for students to witness to their faith 
through creative service projects. The Alpha and Omega Society is an 
organization for students interested in Christian Vocations, The Jewish 
Affairs Council, the Catholic Club, and Inter-Varsity Christian Fellowship 
are active on the campus. The Methodist Student Movement, Canterbury 
Association, and Presbyterian Student Association conduct their programs 
through local churches. The Christian Service Project sends teams of stu- 
dents and faculty to churches in nearby states to lead in worship, instruction, 
and recreation. 


LITERARY SOCIETIES, The Belles Lettres Society and the Union Philo- 
sophical Society, founded in 1786 and 1789 respectively, are the oldest stu- 
dent activities on the campus and have contributed to the intellectual devel- 
opment of Dickinsonians for over a century and a half. The former is 
devoted to literary criticism, the latter to matters of political debate. 


THE MERMAID PLAYERs present several full-length productions a year 
under professional direction, in addition to several seasonal programs. 
Opportunities exist for training and for practical experience in all phases 
of dramatic production, and membership is open to students, faculty 
members, and guests from the community. An annual feature is the 
presentation of the Gould Memorial Prizes in Drama. 


THE DeBaTE CouNCIL, under the guidance of a college-appointed di- 
rector, participates in an extensive program of intercollegiate debating. 
All students are eligible for membership; those students with good 
scholastic averages are eligible to travel with the squad. Dual debates 
and tournaments are scheduled with other colleges throughout the East 
and South. 


THE CHorr, a mixed choir of sixty voices, meets twice each week and 
presents several concerts each year. In addition, the choir sings twice 
each month in the College Chapel A wide variety of music is performed 
representing many historical periods and styles, both sacred and secular. 


THE CONCERT CHORALE. This ensemble of thirty voices, carefully 
selected for vocal potential and musicianship, presents several public per- 
formances each year, both on campus and off campus on tour and on 
television. 


THE MEN’s GLEE CLUB, a student-directed organization specializing 
in college songs, presents fall and spring concerts on campus, sings at 
various meetings and gatherings, and makes guest appearances off campus, 
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THE CONCERT AND MARCHING BAND. During the first half of the 
fall semester this fifty-piece ensemble devotes its attention to the prepa- 
ration and presentation of programs at the college football games. After 
the football season the Band prepares concert music for presentation in 
its own concert programs or together with the vocal ensembles. 


THE ORCHESTRA. The College Orchestra presents several concerts 
each year and frequently combines its resources with those of the choral 
organizations for the presentation of major works of music literature; 
including opera, oratorio, and cantatas. 


THE INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS CLUB, established in 1932 under 
the auspices of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, pro- 
motes the study of contemporary international affairs and world prob- 
lems. In its monthly meetings, reports are presented by students, faculty 
members, or guest speakers, and these are followed by an informal dis- 
cussion. The Dickinson I.R.C, is a member of the Association of Interna- 
tional Relations Clubs, sponsored by the Foreign Policy Association. 


THE MOHLER SCIENTIFIC Society, through monthly meetings which 
are open to all students, fosters an interest in scientific subjects. Its pro- 
gtams are particularly stimulating to science majors and pre-professional) 
students. 


THE FUTURE TEACHERS OF AMERICA, BENJAMIN RUSH CHAPTER, 
offers all students considering teaching as a vocation an opportunity to 
hear distinguished educators and to participate in practical discussions 
on the teaching profession. 


THE ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED STATES ARMY ROTC CoMPANy is 
open to all junior and senior ROTC students. ‘Through its monthly 
meetings with Army guest speakers and field trips to Army installations 
an exchange of ideas and information is gained to bring about a better 
understanding of the proper role of the Army of the United States. 


THE PERSHING RIFLEs is open to all freshman and sophomore stu- 
dents. Through its weekly drill meets it encourages, preserves, and de- 
velops the highest ideals of the military profession. 


THE ‘““D” CLus, composed of students who have won a varsity letter, 
recognizes athletic ability, encourages sportsmanship, and generally seeks 
to further the total athletic program of the College. 
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THE DIcKINSON FoLLtEs produces each spring either an original mu- 
sical comedy, written and directed by the students with the assistance of 
the college instructor in drama, or a revival. 


THE AQUATIC CLUB gives its members an opportunity to swim and 
also to organize and participate in water pageantry. 

FRATERNITIES. Ten national fraternities have chapters at Dickinson— 
Phi Kappa Sigma, Phi Kappa Psi, Sigma Chi, Beta Theta Pi, Phi Delta 
Theta, Sigma Alpha Epsilon, Kappa Sigma, Alpha Chi Rho, Phi Epsilon Pi, 
and Theta Chi. 


SORORITIES. Four national sororities are represented on the campus— 
Pi Beta Phi, Chi Omega, Phi Mu, and Zeta Tau Alpha. 


SuI GENERIS, a social organization open to all non-sorority women, 
includes social events, competion in intramural athletics, and social service 
projects in its program of activities. 

THE INDEPENDENT MEN. Men who choose not to affiliate with any 
fraternity meet together periodically. They elect a senator to student gov- 
ernment. Membership is open to all non-affiliated resident and non-resi- 
dent male students. 

Honorarigs. In addition to Phi Beta Kappa, there are seven national 
honorary fraternities and three local honorary societies at Dickinson: 

Tau Kappa ALPHA, a national honorary fraternity for forensic and 
scholastic attainments ; 

Omicron Dz_ta Kappa, a national fraternity for men students who 
have achieved distinction in campus leadership and have maintained good 
scholastic averages ; 

Prt DELTA EPSILON, a national fraternity recognizing outstanding serv- 
ice in the field of journalism ; 

DELTA PHI ALPHA, a national fraternity honoring students in Ger- 
man studies; 

ALPHA Pst OMEGA, a national honorary fraternity recognizing out- 
standing dramatic activity ; 

P1 GAMMA Mu, a national fraternity honoring students in Social Sci- 
ence ; 

Pur Mu ALPHA SINFONIA, a national fraternity for men, honoring 
students in music; 

RAVEN’s CLAW, a senior honorary society for men; 

SKULL AND KEy, a junior honorary society for men; 

WHEEL AND CHAIN, a senior honorary society for women. 


Admission 


ee usual requirement for entrance to Dickinson College is the satis- 
factory completion of a secondary school program of at least fifteen 
units, including four units of English, two units of one foreign language, 
and two units of college preparatory mathematics. Of the remaining 
seven units, six are from academic courses. 


In considering applicants for admission to the College, all of the fol- 
lowing factors are important: 


1. Personal application and school record on forms supplied by 
the College. (NOTE: Applicants are required to include with their 
final formal application a fee of $10. This application fee is not 
refundable nor is it credited to any account.) 


2. Recommendation of the secondary school principal or head- 
master, and of others who know the applicant. 


3. Personal interview with the Dean of Admission or with an ap- 
pointed representative. 


4, The tests of the College Entrance Examination Board: 

a. The Scholastic Aptitude Test is required of all applicants. 
Those who desire an early decision on their application are en- 
couraged to take this examination in December or January of 
their senior year. (The results of this test taken in the junior 
year may be submitted upon the recommendation of the coun- 
selor.) 

b. The Achievement Tests (normally to be taken in Jan- 
uary ot March of the senior year) are required for placement 
purposes, as follows: 

(1) English—tequired of all applicants. 

(2) Language—Classical or Modern—required of all ap- 
plicants who wish to continue in college the study of a lan- 
guage which they have taken in secondary school. 

(3) Mathematics—required for all candidates for the Sc.B. 
degree and for those other applicants who expect to con- 
tinue their study of Mathematics in college. 

Application and schedules for these examinations may be obtained 
by writing to the College Entrance Examination Board, P. O. Box 
592, Princeton, New Jersey. 


LS 
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Unusual cases involving divergence from these requirements will be 
considered on an individual basis by the Committee on Admission. 
Students from other lands should submit requests as early as possible 
in order that they may be furnished a copy of the special instructions per- 
tinent to them. 


The Admission Office is open for interviews on weekdays from 9: 00 
A.M. until 11: 30 A.M. and from 1: 30 P.M. until 4: 00 P.M., and on 
Saturdays from 9:00 A.M. until 12:00 noon, but through the summer 
months and until Labor Day, the Admission Office (and all administra- 
tive offices) will be closed on Saturdays. Appointments in advance of 
the interview are required, 


Charges and Expenses 


A yearly General Charge at the College is $1,150. All students 
are required to pay a Registration Fee of $100 which is credited on 
the college bill. This fee is not returnable if the student cancels his or 
her registration. 


Note—The General Charge is $1,150 for the academic year of two 
semesters. However, the cost to the College is considerably over this 
amount. This leaves a balance which must be made up each year from 
gifts by alumni or friends or from income on endowment (which is 
composed of gifts made in former years). Those parents who wish to 
assist the College in meeting this ‘‘additional cost of education over 
General Charges” may make a gift to the College. This gift is tax de- 
ductible. 


College bills for each semester are presented and are payable at the 
opening of the semester. 


Failure to adjust college bills when due will result in exclusion from 
College, and no student can have an honorable dismissal or a certificate 
of advancement until bills have been adjusted and other reasonable obli- 
gations have been met. 
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The Trustees reserve the right at any time to amend or add to the 
regulations of the College, including those concerning fees and methods 
of payment, and to make such changes applicable to students at present 
in the College, as well as to new students. 


DiscouNTS—For two or more students from the same family, and for 
children of ministers, a discount of 10 per cent is allowed on the General 
Charges account, but not on any other part of the college bill. No double 
discount is allowed. Liberal scholarship aid may be made available to 
ministerial students, 


Rooms—Dormitory rooms are secured to the students during term- 
time only, and occupants are responsible for damage to them. When 
students damaging property are unknown, the cost of repairs may be 
assessed toward the close of the college year upon the whole body of 
students, as a special damage account. Any student proved to be guilty 
of willful destruction of, or damage to, college property, may be required 
to pay not only the cost of replacement or repair, but also a fine as deter- 
mined by the Faculty, said fine to be placed to the credit of the special 
damage account. 


All freshman men other than day students are required to room in the 
college dormitory for freshmen. Male members of the other classes who 
are not day students must room either in the college dormitories or in 
the fraternity houses, or in college approved private homes. 


FEES 
Budget for student organizations for various student activities, including 
cultural affairs, athletics, and college publications. Per Semester ... $30.00 
Transcript of Record, extra copies each ........ccccee cease cceeeces 1.00 
Practice Teaching in High School ..........ccecccenccceccececese 35.00 
Graduation Fee for seniors, including use of cap and gown ........++- 10.00 
Damage Replacement Account. (This will be returned in whole or in 
part depending upon the amount of damage) .......-+sseeseeeeee 10.00* 
Partial program, per ‘semester: hour 22... ok eee a teed ene 60.00 
Late changing of courses (dropping one and adding another) ........ 5.00 
but not to exceed .......... 15.00 
Glan ging: OF Seed Mes tiiose: aeitene a acsres wisn. 6 bale Fico, pasa, p Wea w aPaeR WEN a tag rors 15.00 
DAIS EHING OL SONOS 5 sas we share da aia uss aod apa lord fia's: > a ledbyer Ms Wire awl 15.00 
Administrative charges for Law elections, per hour ......-++++++05. 24.00 
ROTG tee, one semester Only i eile a dc chiles wll e-csWbn gee mamnbien's 5.00 
Health ‘fee, services at Health Center .. 0.0... 0 ci cece eet ce ee nes 15.00 


* $25 for men in dormitories. 
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APPLICATION FEE 


Dickinson requires a non-refundable service charge of $10 from all candidates 
for admission. This fee defrays in part the expense of investigating records, of 
advising applicants, and the performance of other services provided by the Office 
of Admission. It is not returnable and is not credited on any subsequent bill. 


Checks should be made payable to Dickinson College 


FOR MEN RESIDENT IN COLLEGE 


Room ‘sent; Wen residéntsy ‘per ‘Semester’. . 5s \stsisdine agent eae cies. $150.00 


Resident men are assigned to dormitory space by the Dean of Men in consultation 
with the Dean of Admission. The same price for all dormitory space, whether the 
quarters are old or new, is to permit an equitable system of room assignments with- 
out reference to family income. 


Rooms are furnished with the basic pieces of furniture, and there is a 
study light outlet for each student, in addition to a ceiling light. Personal 
items such as laundry, books, blankets, sheets, pillow cases, towels, and 
personal toilet articles are furnished by the individual student. The Gor- 
don-Davis Linen Service has our approval. 


FOR WOMEN IN DORMITORIES 


All women students, except those living with relatives, are required to 
reside in college dormitories, and are charged $1,950 for the year, pay- 
able $100 at registration, $975 at the beginning of the first semester, and 
$875 at the beginning of the second semester. This provides for basic 
essentials, such as General Charges, room, and board. Personal items such 
as laundry, books, blankets, sheets, pillow cases, towels, personal toilet 
articles, and fees are not included in this account. The Gordon-Davis 
Linen Service has our approval. 


Returning women students must pay the Registration fee of $100 prior 
to room selection for the ensuing year. 


BOARD 


All resident women students are required to board at the college din- 
ing halls. The residents of Metzger and Gibbs board at the dining hall 
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at Metzger Hall. The residents of Drayer Hall, Biddle, Mathews, Sellers, 
and McIntire Houses board at Drayer Hall. 


All freshman men are required to board at the college dining hall, 
Morgan Hall. Boarding arrangements include dining room service on a 
semester basis. The charges for the semester are $238.00. 


The College also reserves the right to make a proportionate increase 
in board charges in the event that there shall occur a general increase in 
food costs. 


A Snack Bar is operated in South College where students may pur- 
chase breakfast, lunch, and dinner at nominal prices. 


HOW MUCH DOES IT COST TO GO TO DICKINSON COLLEGE? 


Just how much it will cost for a year at Dickinson College depends on 
the individual student. The general answer is, “Usually from $2,100 to 
$2,150 minimum for a year of two semesters.” The amount spent above 
these figures will depend on the expenditures the student feels he must 
make over and above the minimum costs. 


The table of estimated expenses appearing below will give an idea 
of the minimum costs. The table does not include, of course, what may 
be spent for clothing, entertainment, or other optional incidental items. 


ESTIMATE OF NECESSARY EXPENSES OF THE 
AVERAGE STUDENT 








Men Women 
*Genétal “Ghapges es... s santas seven ess $1,150 $1,150 
Stident “Bidet. Wako esos peewee 60 60 
Damage Replacement Account ........ 25 10 
Books and Supplies, Estimated ........ 85 85 
RGOORIGINEROG 7.7 taatal cei aeneigas see cteae 300 
Board—College Dining Room ........ 476 snes 
Room and Board—required .......... at 800 
PRGA eer ootate ss aoe ed oes 15 15 
WOtal—— MOR ac cate oa os ee $2,111 
Total—Women .............. $2,120 


* Payable $100 at registration, $575 at the beginning of the first semes- 
ter, and $475 at the beginning of the second semester. 


Fraternity costs range from $75 to $100 additional expense. 
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PART-TIME STUDENTS 


Full time students are those carrying at least 12 hours of instruction per 
week, Part-time students are those carrying fewer than 12 hours of 
instruction per week. 


Auditors’ fees are the same as those listed for credit courses. Full 
time students are not required to pay audit fees. 


PLAN OF PAYMENTS 


All charges and fees are due at Registration, Where a satisfactory plan 
is presented to the Treasurer of the College, a student is permitted to 
register under a deferred payment agreement. The Girard Trust Plan, 
The Insured Tuition Payment Plan, and other approved plans are ac- 
ceptable, Additional information on these plans is obtainable from the 
Admission and Treasurer’s offices. 


WITHDRAWAL FROM COLLEGE 


A student in good standing is entitled to honorable withdrawal at all 
times. ‘The date on which the Dean of the College approves the stu- 
dent’s withdrawal form is the official date of withdrawal. A student 
desiring to withdraw voluntarily from the College must obtain from the 
Registrar an Application for Withdrawal. This form must be properly 
filled in and returned to the Registrar before the student leaves the 
campus. Otherwise, he will forfeit his right to honorable withdrawal 
until he may have been reinstated by faculty vote. No refunds will be 
made by the Business Office until the Registrar's Office certifies that the 
withdrawal procedure has been properly completed. 


Every college has many expenses of a continuing nature, such as 
plant maintenance and faculty salaries. In order to plan and maintain 
these services over the entire year, it is essential that the annual income 
from fees be assured. It is understood, therefore, that students are 


entered for the entire college year. 


If a student called away during the semester by an emergency finds 
it impossible to resume his work, he must notify the Registrar’s Office 
of his voluntary withdrawal immediately. Unless the notice is filed with 
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the Registrar within three weeks, the student will forfeit his right to 
honorable withdrawal. 


If the withdrawal occurs before the end of the semester, the student 
is obligated for General Charges as follows: 


First Semester Second Semester | 


TING ECES HOLM LOSS! oi 65000 de cave syhavere ane 8 $215 $770 
Between two and three weeks ............ 330 865 
Between three and four weeks ............ 445 960 
Between four and five weeks ............ 560 1,055 
MENGE) IVE SUCKED: su eiuleu a toe ale aie eo dowckoe ave nace 675 1,150 


No refund will be allowed on room rentals and fees, but unused 
board at $5.00 per week may be refunded. 


SUMMER SESSIONS: Scholarships and discounts are not applied to ac- 
counts in summer session charges. If withdrawal occurs before the end 
of the summer session, the student is obligated for General Charges as 
follows: 


CMG Wee ot NS PS chr a ee 6 oe See wea ee 40 per cent 
Two: weeks: or Wess), AS SSR ew cee aes 80 per cent 
After: tag: weeks <0 dia\ss byunie. «di bias SW vee 100 per cent 


Special consideration is given men called into military service in- 
voluntarily whereby fractional credit may be given for work carried at 
a passing level. 


No reduction will be allowed for absence of students withdrawn for 
unsatisfactory conduct or scholarship. 


SOLICITATIONS 


Agents are not permitted to solicit students on the campus or in the 
dormitories without first securing permission from the Treasurer’s Office. 


LOSSES 


Dickinson College will not be responsible for losses from fire or theft 
that may occur in or on college property. 


General Information 


EGISTRATION—Under normal conditions, registration is completed 

prior to the beginning of classes. However, changes in registration 

(or late registration) are permitted provided they are made within the 
first fifteen class days. 


CHAPEL—Chapel and assembly services are held twice a week. All 
students are required to attend a specified number of such services. In 
addition, voluntary midday devotions are held daily in the Durbin Oratory 
in West College. 


GUIDANCE—The student is the center of the College’s educational pro- 
gram. Counseling begins with the pre-registration interview with the 
Dean of Admission. Each entering freshman is assigned to a Faculty 
Adviser who will assist him in adjusting to college life, in academic 
planning, and in meeting such other problems as may arise in his first 
two years. To help attain a better understanding of each freshman as 
a person, he is given psychological tests early in the school year. The 
results of these tests are made available to him through the office of the 
Director of Testing and Counseling, where further aid is given as needed 
in coping with problems of educational, vocational, or personal counsel- 
ing. A corps of highly selected upperclassmen serve voluntarily in the 
residence halls as Student Counselors. When the student is accepted as 
a department major, which occurs ordinarily at the close of his second 
year, the Chairman of the Department becomes his academic adviser. 
Completing the formal advisory staff, which is headed by the Dean of 
the College, are a number of specialists, including the Dean of Men and 
the Dean of Women, the General Counselor, the Clinical Psychologist, 
the Director of Testing, the Religious Adviser, the Placement Officer, and 
advisers in such pre-professional interests as medicine, law, and engineer- 
ing. This formal advisory system does not, however, replace the indi- 
vidual faculty member, who daily performs a wide variety of informal 
counseling made possible by the limited enrollment of the College. The 
whole guidance program is thus designed to help the individual to ef- 
fective adjustment and successful accomplishment. 


GOVERNMENT AND DISCIPLINE—Students are expected to conform to 
the requirements of good morals and good citizenship. In the absence of 
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specific regulations, the Faculty is charged with passing on matters respect- 
ing the general life of the students in the College. In practice, however, 
the regulation of student body life is left largely to the students themselves. 
Among the regulations of the College is the following: “In particular, 
any use of intoxicating liquor on college property or in the fraternity 
houses, failure to give truthful testimony to an officer of the College, and 
dishonesty in college work are considered very serious offenses, and may 
lead to dismissal.” 


The College reserves to itself the right to remove from its rolls at 
any time a student who proves unsatisfactory, or to require a student to 
withdraw if it is felt that the student is out of sympathy with the spirit and 
ideals of the College, even though he may not have broken any formal 
rules. 


It is understood that the foregoing conditions are accepted by the 
parents and guardians of Dickinson College students, and by all students 
admitted. 


SELF-HELP EMPLOYMENT—Self-help through employment in various 
departments of the College is available to students, application for which 
should be made to the office of the Treasurer. As it is assumed that the 
acceptance of such employment is to assist the student in meeting his 
college bills, any amounts so earned are subject to application to the stu- 
dent’s account as long as he has any unpaid balance. 


PLACEMENT—The interest of the College in its students does not ter- 
minate with graduation. The Dean of Men is the Placement Director of 
the College and arranges for student interviews on and off the campus 
with the personnel officers of many large business and industrial organ- 
izations. The Dean of Men is assisted in these duties by the Placement 
Officer. In addition, the Dean of Men and the Dean of Women offer 
vocational counseling and guidance to students who request this service. 
Vocational guidance materials and company information are kept up to 
date in the Placement Office and in a special section of the Library. 


The placement of teachers in secondary schools is coordinated through 
the office of the Dean of Men and the Department of Education and 
Psychology. 


HEALTH SERVICE—The College Health Center is designed to provide 
care to all full time students in case of minor illness or accident. A dis- 
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pensary and waiting room are located on the first floor. The second and 
third floors contain wards and private rooms for patients. A registered 
nurse lives at the Health Center and is in charge. 


The medical staff of the College consists of four physicians and two 
registered nurses. The service of the physicians is available without cost 
to all full time students under regulations fixed by the College. The 
College provides these health services, but does not assume legal te- 
sponsibility for the health of its students. For special treatment, labora- 
tory tests, x-rays, and serious illness, the Carlisle Hospital is available. 
Students who do not wish to use the health benefits of the College may 
make other arrangements on their own responsibility. 


In cases of prolonged illness, the student and his parents or guardians 
must make direct arrangements for medical service and care. The college 
service does not cover these cases, nor does it cover fees for specialists 
or for special prescriptions or treatments, laboratory tests, x-rays, etc. 


ACCIDENTS—Arrangements have been made by the College with the 
Insurance Company of North America to provide accident insurance 
policies. The annual fee for such policies is $9 for men and $5 for 
women. All students are required to avail themselves of this offer, since 
the College can assume no liability for expenses connected with accidents. 
In case a student requests a release from this regulation because he al- 
ready has insurance, or because his parents do not desire it, a statement 
from his parents concerning this is necessary. 


Programs of Study and Lectureships 


A a liberal arts college, Dickinson provides its students with a broad 
general program of study. This plan gives assurance that each 
student becomes familiar with the major areas of human knowledge and 
gains the background for realization of the aims set forth in the College 
purpose. After these foundations are laid he is encouraged, particularly 
in the upper levels of college work, to seek a deeper understanding of a 
particular field through specialized study. 


Special attention is given to students preparing for graduate work on 
the university level, law, medicine or dentistry, the ministry, and teach- 
ing. Plans of study have been carefully worked out to meet graduate 
or certification requirements for these fields. Excellent background 
courses are also offered for government, business, social service, journal- 
ism, medical technology, and similar careers. Each year a high percent- 
age of the graduating class continue formal study in professional and 
graduate schools throughout the country. All students, however, whether 
interested in a terminal liberal arts education or in aiming at intensive 
specialization later on, must comply with the rules governing distribution 
and concentration of courses. 


THE HEALING ARTS 


Through the years many Dickinson students have been prepared for 
graduate study in the healing arts. Schools of medicine, dentistry, 
osteopathy, optometry, and nursing vary in their admission requirements. 
Admission to professional schools is generally based on a student’s college 
record, the recommendations of faculty members, scores attained on an 
aptitude test, and interviews by an admission officer. Premedical and pre- 
dental students are advised to elect chemistry in their first year and to 
register with the Premedical Adviser before completing their course 


schedules. 


COLLEGE-LAW SCHOOL PROGRAM 


A student at Dickinson College planning a law career has distinct 
advantages. ‘The location of the Dickinson School of Law (a separate 
institution) contiguous to the college campus has made possible the de- 
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velopment of a combined college-law program which has the approval of 
the State Board of Law Examiners of Pennsylvania. 


Under this program a student, if accepted by the School of Law, may 
register for six semester hours of law in his Junior year; and (1) if his 
college average in the Junior year is between 2.25 and 2.75, and (2) if 
his grades in all his law courses are 60% or better, he may elect 18 hours 
of law courses in his Senior year. If his average in his college courses in 
the Junior year is 2.75 or better and his grades in all law courses are 60% 
or better, he may elect from 18 to 24 hours of law courses in the Senior 
year, thus making possible the completion of a full year of law by the time 
he meets the requirements for graduation from the College. A student 
who elects no law courses in the Junior year may take as many as six hours 
of law in his Senior year. In no instance may the total number of class 
hours carried simultaneously in the College and Law School exceed 18 
hours per week. 


The combined plan is available only to the student who enters College 
not later than the beginning of the Sophomore year. If he elects the 
combined plan, he must register his intention with his department Adviser 
and secure permission of the Dean of the College and the Dean of the 
Law School. The student taking the combined program is expected to 
elect English 25 and to complete the college requirements of distribu- 
tion and concentration. An extra charge, payable to the Treasurer of the 
College, is made if the student elects courses in the Law School to count 
toward his college degree. 


THE MINISTRY AND RELIGIOUS SERVICE 


A broad base of training in the liberal arts is required as undergraduate 
preparation for entrance either into a theological seminary or into a training 
school for religious social work. No particular course is prescribed for 
preministerial students, They may profitably major in any of the following 
fields: Philosophy, Psychology, English, Sociology, History, or Political 
Science, To be adequately prepared for advanced studies in a theological 
seminary, they should elect two years of Greek and from 15 to 18 hours in 
the Department of Philosophy and Religion. A thorough training in 
Public Speaking is also recommended, 
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PROGRAMS FOR ENGINEERING STUDENTS 


Dickinson College furnishes a program for engineering students 
which combines the advantages of the smaller liberal arts college with 
the training to be secured at a large urban engineering school. By ar- 
rangement with the University of Pennsylvania Engineering Schools, 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, and the Case Institute of Technology, the 
College offers a five-year course, the first three years of which are spent 
at Dickinson, the final two at the engineering school selected. A student 
may secure a degree both in liberal arts and in engineering through this 
five-year program. 


The combined plan is available only to the student who enters the 
College not later than the beginning of his Sophomore year. Candidates 
for an engineering program should inform the Dean of Admission of 
Dickinson College that they wish to apply for this program. The stu- 
dent should also indicate which of the three engineering schools he 
wishes to attend. 


TEACHER CERTIFICATION 


The Department of Education offers undergraduate courses leading 
to the Provisional Secondary Teacher's Certificates. The Department 
provides the courses necessary for certification in many states, including 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, New York, Maryland, and Delaware. There 
is a minor offered in Education. The student preparing to teach com- 
pletes his major in other departments of the College. 


THE WASHINGTON SEMESTER 


In cooperation with The American University and an allied group of 
colleges and universities, this College offers four high-ranking juniors 
the opportunity to study during the spring semester at The American 
University, Washington, D. C. These students should preferably be 
majors in either Economics, History, Political Science, or Sociology. Ap- 
plication must be made before October 15 to the Dean of the College 
through the chairman of the department in which the student is complet- 
ing his field of concentration and the coordinator of the Washington 
Semester program. 
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THE ARMY ROTC PROGRAM 
DEPARTMENT OF MILITARY SCIENCE 


In 1952 the Department of the Army approved the establishment of a 
General Military Science unit of the Army Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps at Dickinson College. Highly qualified commissioned and non- 
commissioned instructors were assigned and the Corps was organized. 
The unit has since grown steadily in size and stature and today is training 
approximately two-thirds of all physically qualified incoming male students 
of the College in military fundamentals, citizenship, and leadership. 
Participation in the ROTC is strongly encouraged by the College author- 
ities in the belief that the privilege of American citizenship carries with 
it an obligation to share in the preservation of the Nation, Graduates 
who have completed their ROTC requirements are commissioned 2nd 
Lieutenants in either the Reserves or, if they are qualified and request it, 
in the Regular Army. 


The ROTC curriculum as offered at Dickinson is primarily designed to 
train young men in leadership and to prepare them for positions of 
responsibility and authority, initially in the military, and subsequently 
in their civilian pursuits. The courses endeavor to develop and strengthen 
individual character by stressing such moral and spiritual values as patriot- 
ism, loyalty, discipline, honor, personal integrity, orderliness, and service 
to country and community. 


Participation in the ROTC at Dickinson is voluntary. Once accepted 
into the program, however, students are required to complete the two- 
year Basic Course (Freshman and Sophomore); and if they apply to 
continue and are accepted into the Advanced Course, they are required 
to complete the two upper-division years (Junior and Senior) leading to 
a Commission. (For information concerning subjects taught, refer to 
“Military Science” under Courses of Instruction in Section II of this 
BULLETIN. ) 


Veterans may, upon application and with the approval of the Professor 
of Military Science, be admitted to the ROTC program with advanced 


standing. 


Students in the ROTC program are furnished complete uniforms and 
military text books at government expense. Individually tailored U.S. 
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Army Officer uniforms are issued to all regularly-enrolled Advanced 
Course students, and these become the property of the students when they 
are commissioned. 


Advanced Course students receive an allowance of approximately 
$27.00 a month during their Junior and Senior years. These students 
are required to attend an Army Summer Camp for six weeks—normally 
between their Junior and Senior years. During the camp period they are 
furnished equipment, clothing, food, and medical care and receive ap- 
proximately $125.00 in pay. They also receive a monetary travel allow- 
ance to and from camp. 


Students accepted in the Corps are, upon signing a draft-deferment 
agreement, deferred from active military service under the provisions of 
the Selective Service Act of 1948 for the duration of their enrollment in 
the ROTC program. 


Completion of the Advanced Course of instruction and graduation from 
College qualifies an individual for appointment as a Second Lieutenant in 
the United States Army Reserve. Following completion of his education, 
which may, if desired, include certain recognized graduate work, a Com- 
missioned Graduate is required to honor his Military Service obligation by 
serving six months (or two years) on active duty as an Officer in the 
Active Army. An outstanding graduate who desires to make the Army 
his career may apply for a direct Commission in the Regular Army. 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


The College offers a summer program consisting of two terms. A 
student may obtain college credits applicable to his degree requirements 
at Dickinson College or acceptable for transfer credit at other academic 
institutions, In addition to the traditional academic subjects, the College 
provides in its summer programs certain specialized offerings of distinctive 
character as set forth in the separate summer bulletin. Copies of this 
bulletin may be obtained from the Dean of Admission. 


THE DICKINSON COLLEGE ADULT EDUCATION PLAN 


As a community service, Dickinson College provides each fall and 
spring a program of noncredit evening courses with a cultural or voca- 
tional focus. While generally ten weeks in duration, these courses vary 
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according to the special interests of the individuals or groups served. For 
announcements of the courses in any specific series inquities may be 
addressed to the Director, Adult Education Plan. 


STUDY ABROAD 


Students desiring to take a year’s work abroad may be granted credit 
for this work provided it is approved iz advance by the Dean of the 
College and the student presents a satisfactory certificate of accomplish- 
ment. This plan is available only to the student who enters the College 
not later than the beginning of his Sophomore year. 


LECTURESHIPS 
The following lectureships are endowed or otherwise provided for: 


THE JAMES HENRY MorGAN Lecruregs. This lectureship “in the 
Classics and in College Teaching” is endowed by funds set aside in 1936 
by the Board of Trustees in grateful appreciation of the distinguished 
services of the late James Henry Morgan of the Class of 1878: Professor 
of Greek, 1884-1914; Dean, 1903-14; President, 1914-28, 1931-32, 
1933-34. | 


THE Boyp LEE SPAHR LECTURES IN AMERICANA. This lectureship 
was established in 1947 “‘in recognition of the importance of Dickinson 
College and its graduates in the large history of American Culture,” and 
was named in honor of Boyd Lee Spahr, A.M., LL.D., D.C.L., of the 
Class of 1900, in grateful appreciation of his continuous interest in the 
Dickinson College Library and of his numerous contributions to historical 
collections. 


THE GLOVER MEMORIAL LECTURES. This lectureship “in Science,’ 
was established in 1958 in memory of John Glover of New Castle on 
Tyne, England, the inventor of the “Glover Tower,” and in memory of 
his son and grandson, Henry and Lester Glover, by Dr. and Mrs. John D. 
Yeagley of York, Pennsylvania. 


THE REPRESENTATIVE PREACHER SERIES. This lectureship brings to 
the College campus, as an important part of Chapel Worship Services, 
outstanding American preachers of all faiths. 


Curriculum 


HE College offers two parallel courses in the Liberal Arts and Sciences 
leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of Science. 


A. REQUIREMENTS FOR GRADUATION 


1, One hundred and twenty-four semester hours of academic work 
satisfactorily completed; an average of at least 1.75 in all courses taken 
at Dickinson College. 


2. Completion of the required courses and satisfaction of the require- 
ments for distribution and fields of concentration. 


3, Seven semesters of chapel attendance. 


4, Four semester hours of Physical Education. This requirement may 
be satisfied by the completion of two years of Military Science. 


5. A minimum of 60 semester hours of course work in residence, 
including at least 24 of the 30 hours immediately preceding graduation. 
(Work completed under such cooperative programs of study as the Col- 
lege-Law School Program, the binary engineering program, and the 
Washington Semester shall be construed as work in residence.) 


6. The Institutional Testing program of the Graduate Record Exam- 
inations. 


B. REQUIRED COURSES 
1. English 1-2 or English 2a. 


2. For the Degree of Bachelor of Arts, Social Science 11-12. The Dean 
of the College in consultation with the Adviser may set this requirement 
aside in the cases of particular students who provide evidence acceptable 
to the Dean that they have had educational experiences in one or more 
of the social sciences substantially equivalent to that offered in Social 
Science 11-12. When any student is relieved of this requirement the 
Dean of the College shall notify the student of the fact in writing and 
send a copy of the notification to the Registrar and to the student’s Adviser. 
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3. For the Degree of Bachelor of Science, Mathematics 1-2, or Mathe- 
mathics 5-6, or Mathematics 11, 12. 


4, Language Requirements: 

a. A candidate for a degree is required to complete work in a for- 
eign language, classical or modern, through the intermediate level. 
A degree candidate whose native tongue is not English may be 
relieved of this requirement by action of the Foreign Students Com- 
mittee and the Dean of the College. In such cases the Dean of the 
College shall notify the student of the fact in writing and send a 
copy of the notification to the Registrar and to the student’s Adviser. 

b, Any student entering a course in a foreign language which he 
has studied for two or more years in a secondary school must take 
a placement examination. The student will be placed in the ap- 
propriate college course on the basis of scores achieved on this ex- 
amination, (See page 51 for College Entrance Examination Board 
Achievement Tests required of entering students.) 


C. REQUIREMENTS FOR DISTRIBUTION 


1. Candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science 
must satisfy the requirements for distribution (in courses numbered above 
10) as follows: 

(A) Two semester courses in literature totaling not less than five 
credit hours in the following subject areas: English, French, 
German, Greek, Latin, Spanish. 

(B) Three semester courses totaling not less than seven credit hours 
in the following subject areas: Economics, History, Political 
Science, Sociology, Social Science. 

(C) Two semester courses totaling not less than five credit hours: 
one course in Philosophy or Religion, one course in Educa- 
tion or Psychology. 

(D) One semester course totaling not less than two credit houts 
in the following subject areas: Dramatic Arts, Fine Arts, 
Music, Speech. 

(E) One course in a laboratory science: Biology 11-12 or 23-24; 
Chemistry 11-12; Geology 11-12; Physics 11-12; or Physi- 
cal Science 13-14. 
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D. REQUIREMENTS FOR FIELDS OF CONCENTRATION 
1. The fields of concentration consist of a major and a minor. 


a. A major consists of 30-32 credit hours of academic work in the 
major field as specified by the chairman of the department concerned. 
Beginning with the Class of 1963 (those students graduating in 1963) 
no more than six hours of work with a grade of D may be applied toward 
this requirement. 


b. A minor consists of 18-20 credit hours of academic work in an- 
other field as specified by the chairman of the department concerned ; 
or in a program of studies, known as an interdepartmental minor, to 
be taken in two or more departments other than the major department, 
as approved in advance by the student’s major Adviser. A copy of the 
student’s interdepartmental minor program shall be forwarded by the 
Adviser to the Registrar. 


2. The fields of concentration must be chosen prior to the end of the 
second year. 


3. Acceptance of the student as a major is determined by the chairman 
of the department concerned, who then becomes the accepted student's 
Adviser. 


4, A student who is not accepted for a major field of concentration at 
the end of his Sophomore year will be granted an additional semester in 
which to qualify. If at the end of this additional semester he has still 
not been accepted, he will be required to withdraw from College without 
the privilege of readmission. 


5. Only courses numbered above 10 will be accepted in satisfaction of 
the requirements of a field of concentration. A course may not be counted 
for both the major and the minor, nor may any part of the work taken in 
the student’s major department be counted towards the fulfillment of the 
minor except in those instances in which a department offers two or more 
related but distinct areas of study. 


6. Candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Science are required to 
select a major in Biology, Chemistry, Geology, Mathematics, or Physics,* 
and complete 12 additional semester hours of work in courses numbered 
above 10 in one or more of the other four science departments. 


* Candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Arts may also major in these fields, 
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E. SCHEDULE 


1. FRESHMAN AND SOPHOMORE YEARS: 

a. The normal academic load for freshmen and sophomores is 30-36 
semester hours. 

b, The courses taken during the Freshman and Sophomore years are 
to be so selected that at the end of his Sophomote year a student will 
have completed all of the required courses and a reasonable number 
of the requirements for distribution. In addition, the courses elected 
should be preparatory to the student’s expected fields of concentration. 

c. The courses open to freshmen as electives are listed below (see 
the detailed course descriptions for a brief discussion of course con- 
tents and for information concerning additional courses open to sopho- 
mores) : 


ELECTIVES OPEN TO FRESHMEN 


BIGIOQY | cis sss a 11-12 

Chemisty’ .7,. 0:2 + 11-12 

Dramatic Arts ...11, 12,:21,232 

Education: aie a% ds (with permission of the instructor) 21 

Bnglishs tiga as (for students who have successfully completed 2a) 
11-12, 15, 18, 19, 35 

Bitie: Agee ae. ot C5. 26 

CSGOMO OY oe bx stase 11-12 

TESEOU pra ts area. .11-12 (and for students who have completed 11) 21, 
29) 33,94, 25 

Mathematics ..... 1-2, 5-6, 11, 12, 13, 14, 29 (a year of mathematics is 
required of candidates for the degree of Bachelor of 
Science) 

Military Science ..1-2 

Masel +. fencos 13, 14, 15, 16, 24, 31, 42, 81-82, 83-84 

Philosophy ...... 11 


Physical Science ..13-14 (with permission of the Dean of Admission) 
PHYSICS ae ee. 11-12 


Psychology ...... it 

Public Speaking ..23, 24 

Religion: ss cs. us 15, 16 

Social Science ...11-12 (required of candidates for the degree of Bache- 


lor of Arts) 
Soctolagy a. %s xe. 60, and (with permission of the instructor) 32 
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2. JUNIOR AND SENIOR YEARS: 


a. The normal academic load for juniors and seniors is 32-34 se- 
mester hours. 


b. Students must register in their Junior year for any of the required 
courses which they have not completed satisfactorily. 


c. In addition, courses must be elected to meet the requirements for 
distribution and fields of concentration. 


d. The remainder of the student’s schedule consists of free electives 
as necessaty to make up the total academic load of 124 semester hours. 


F, INDEPENDENT STUDIES AND DEPARTMENT HONORS 


In each major field of concentration there is provided an Independent 
Studies program intended to give the student an opportunity for a self- 
directed experience, an introduction to research, and practice in reporting 
the results of his investigation. Programs in an area which embraces more 
than one department may be arranged by the Dean of the College in con- 
sultation with the chairmen of the departments concerned. 


1. The Independent Studies program shall be open to those seniors 
whose work in the department or field of concentration has averaged at 
least 3.25 and whose cumulative average for all work at the College is at 
least 2.50 at the middle of the Junior year. 


2. An essential element of the work is a written report giving the 
results of the student’s investigations, due one month prior to the 
student’s graduation. 


3. High quality is expected both in the independent study and in the 
report. Work of distinction, as determined by the department, shall 
receive a grade of A and the student shall be graduated ‘‘with honors’’ in 
his field of concentration or, in the case of interdepartmental honors, 
“with honors” in interdepartmental studies with the specific fields named. 
Record of this distinction will appear on the diploma and on all tran- 
scripts. 


4. If a student’s work fails to meet the standards for graduation with 
honors, he shall receive a letter grade of B or below consistent with the 
quality of his work. 
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5. Each department will determine whether the six hours credit for 
the course of Independent Studies shall count toward satisfaction of 
requirements for the major. 


G. RESPONSIBILITY OF STUDENTS AND PARENTS 


It is understood that all Rules and Regulations of the College are 
accepted by the parents and guardians of Dickinson College students, as 
well as by the students themselves. 


H. SELECTED ACADEMIC REGULATIONS * 


1. RESPONSIBILITY OF STUDENT: 


Responsibility rests with the student for the election of such courses 
as will satisfy the requirements of the College for graduation. 


2. CHANGES IN REGULATIONS: 


The College reserves the right to change its regulations, courses of 
study, and schedule of fees, without previous notice to the student. 


3. CREDIT FOR COURSE WORK: 


Credit for courses is based on the assumption that two hours of study 
accompany each period of recitation or lecture. 


4, CREDIT FOR WORK AT OTHER COLLEGES: 


a. The College may grant credit for work completed at other ac- 
credited colleges on previous arrangement with the chairman of the 
appropriate department, the Adviser, and the Dean of the College. 
To receive credit the work must be at least C or its equivalent quality 
credit value. This work will count as hours credit toward graduation 
but the grade will not be used in computing the average for graduation. 


b. The College will accept no more than 12 credits for any one sum- 
mer period and no more than 18 credits for summer study at other 
institutions. 


5. EFFECT OF REPEATED ABSENCE: 


No academic credit will be given for a course in which the student 
has been absent more than the equivalent of six weeks in a semester, 





* More detailed regulations are available in a separate pamphlet. 
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6. REGULATIONS GOVERNING GRADES: 
a. Grades shall be reported as: 


NG esata whisk). Excellent Paci wae ean, Weleda se Failing 
Bets ue aie Above Average Sh Cotes uh hen Satisfactory 
Ca Re ieee havi sehen Average Laan’ gpeeepaens Unsatisfactory 
Ds itis ace snare Below Average Wo Arata ies Soran Incomplete 


7. AVERAGES: 


a. Computation of Averages: 


(1) In the computation of averages the following scale of Qual- 
ity Credit Points will apply: 


Grade Points 
UNL asm tpae rams Rede Sas aus aah nasi oioe aca wake GUE 4 
BN PAO oe aes we Marah acs ate elses KRESS c a ONe 3 
eterna orcs ieee onan ae si cite. eg 2 
DA ertae e settee fot Rg ge oe a 1 
Be) eres cic eh Pe eae ein tras a eee Swe Mahe + 0 


(2) A student’s average shall be computed on the basis of all 
academic work which he has taken at Dickinson College during 
any specific period. 


The average shall be computed by multiplying the earned qual- 
ity credit points by their respective semester hours, and dividing 
the total of these products by the sum of the semester hours of all 
academic work taken, this result to be carried to two decimal places. 


b. Application of Averages: 


(1) Minimum Academic Standards: 


A regular student is required to meet the following minimum 
standards of academic quality during his course: 
(a) Freshman: An average of 1.50 


(b) Sophomore: An average of 1.75 for the year or a 
1.75 two-year average 
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(c) Junior: An average of 2.00 for the year or a 1.75 
three-year average 


(d) Senior (to be graduated): | An average of 1.75 in 
all courses taken at Dickinson College 


A student who fails to meet the minimum standard for his class 
will be required to withdraw. He may apply for readmission after 
attending an accredited college elsewhere for one regular semester 
(not a summer session) and after meeting the following minimum 
specifications: completion of a program consisting of at least 15 
hours in courses approved in advance by the Dean of the College and 
the attainment of an average of at least 2.25, with no grade lower 
than “C.”” Military service or satisfactory employment may be sub- 
stituted for such scholastic experience. If after reinstatement the 
student fails to meet the minimum standard for his class he will be 
required to withdraw and will be barred from readmission. 


The Freshman, Sophomore, and Junior years are interpreted as 
the first, second, and third College Years of attendance as a regular 
student. (The College Year extends from the opening of College 
in the fall to Commencement. ) 


In the case of a student entering Dickinson with advanced stand- 
ing because of work done at other institutions, the Committee on 
Admission will determine his status as to class or year of attendance. 
In all other cases involving such irregularities as work done outside 
the Dickinson College Year, the Dean of the College will determine 
the student’s class or year of attendance. 


The Senior year is normally the fourth year of college attendance, 
but it may occur earlier or later. Specifically, a student meeting the 
quality standards is advanced to the Senior year at the end of the 
semester in which his total credit hours have reached 90. If this 
total has not been reached at the end of the second semester of his 
Junior year, he may be allowed one additional semester as a junior. 
If he cannot enter the Senior year after this additional Junior se- 
mester, he will be required to withdraw. 


A student is expected to be graduated at the end of his Senior 
year. If he has not satisfied the requirements for graduation at the 
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end of the second semester of his Senior year, he may be allowed 
one additional semester as a senior. If he cannot be graduated at 
the end of this additional Senior semester, his status will be con- 
sidered by the Faculty. 


(2) Honors Upon Graduation: 


(a) A student who in his total program attains an average of 
at least 3.75 shall be awarded his degree summa cum laude. 


(b) A student who in his total program attains an average of 
3.50 but less than 3.75 shall be awarded his degree magna 
cum laude. 


(c) A student who in his total program attains an average of 
at least 3.25 but less than 3.50 shall be awarded his degree 
cum laude, 


8. CREDIT, MILITARY SERVICE, AND DRAFT: 
a. Credit for Military Service: 


Credit will be given toward the College requirement of four hours 
in Physical Education on the basis of two hours of credit for each 
year of military service. 


b. Credit for Men Drafted: 


In order to assure the largest possible credit to male students who 
are called to active duty in the armed forces before the end of the se- 
mester, Dickinson College is prepared to give credit for work done, 
on the following basis: 


(1) Immediately upon receiving notification of induction into 
active service the student must notify his Adviser, who will arrange 
for tests to be given in the subjects taken by the student. 


(2) Upon receiving a passing grade, a student will be given 
credit toward graduation in the following manner: for the comple- 
tion of two weeks in the semester, two semester hours of credit will 
be given; three weeks, three semester hours of credit, etc. If the 
student has completed eight weeks or more, he may, provided his 
average is 1.75 or better, be given full credit for the semester (i. ¢., 
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if the student receives a general average of 1.75 he will receive a 
full semester’s credit for each course in which he receives a passing 
grade). It will be essential, however, for the student to do good 
classroom work to be eligible for credit. Students with incomplete 
work in any course will not be eligible for credits under this plan. 


iil 
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Courses of Instruction 


OR all courses, except where otherwise indicated, the number of hours 
of academic credit per semester equals the number of hours of class- 
room work per week. 


The classification of courses is as follows: 


1. Normally odd number courses will be given in the fall semester and 
even number courses in the spring semester. Exceptions to this general 
practice will be noted in the printed course schedule. 


2. When two course numbers, followed by a single description, are 
separated by a comma—either course may be taken without the other, 
though the two are normally taken together as a year-course. 


3. When two course numbers, followed by a single description, are 
separated by a comma and preceded by an *—the first course may be 
taken without the second, though the two are normally taken together 
as a year-coutse. The first course, however, is a prerequisite for the second. 


4, When two course numbers, followed by a single description, are 
separated by a hyphen—the work of the two semesters constitutes an 
integral, indivisible year-course in which credit will not be given for the 
work of a single semester. 


The order in which courses may be elected is determined by the pre- 
requisites stated under the course descriptions. Courses designated by 
words such as “‘open to sophomores and above,” “open to juniors and 
seniors,” or ‘‘open to seniors only,” may not be taken earlier than the 
year indicated. An exception to this rule may be made by the chairman 
of the appropriate department for students of high scholastic ability or 
advanced standing. 


BIOLOGY 


PROFESSOR HERBER 
ASSISTANT PROFESSORS MCDONALD, OGREN, AND JEFFRIES 
Dr. MCDONALD 


A knowledge of the principles of animal and plant life is considered 
important to an understanding of mankind. The introductory course in 
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general biology provides the liberal arts student with a broad view of 
the principles and functions of animal and plant life. Elective courses, 
mote specialized, build on this foundation; they are not considered terminal 
but are designed to introduce major concepts and experimental methods, 
and to provide a basis for student interest. They present a more detailed 
examination of classification, structure, function, evolution, development, 
and heredity. Advanced electives serve as suitable prerequisites for gradu- 
ate work in zoology, botany, medicine, dentistry, and allied fields. Through 
work in special problems, honors, or seminar, research interest is developed. 


11-12. GENERAL BIOLOGY 8 credit hours 


Biological principles with special emphasis on the physiology of animals and 
plants. Recent experiments in physiology, embryology, bacteriology, and genetics 
are discussed. ‘Three hours classroom and three hours laboratory per week. 


23. INVERTEBRATE ZOOLOGY 4 credit hours 


Principles of structure, classification, evolution, physiology, and the development 
of such animals without backbones as helminths, molluscs, annelids, and arthropods. 
Two hours classroom and four hours laboratory per week. 


Open to Sophomores and above. Prerequisite: 11-12. 


24. VERTEBRATE ZOOLOGY | 4 credit hours 

Examination of vertebrate evolution, development, structure, and physiology by 
the comparative method. Two hours classroom and four hours laboratory per 
week, 


Open to Sophomores and above. Prerequisite: 11 or 23. 


32. MAMMALIAN ANATOMY 3 credit hours 


Detailed examination of the gross structure and functions of the mammalian 
body. Emphasis on bone, muscle, nerve, and circulation. Dissection of the cat. 
One hour classroom and four hours laboratory per week. 


Open to Juniors and Seniors. Prerequisite: 11. Recommended: 24. 


34, MICROBIOLOGY 3 credit hours 


The taxonomy, physiology, and heredity of bacteria, molds, and viruses. Labora- 
tory projects are designed to provide technical competence in handling micro- 
organisms. Two hours classroom and two hours laboratory per week. 


Open to Sophomores and above. Prerequisite: 11 or 23. 


41. HISTOLOGY 3 credit hours 
Microscopic anatomy of mammalian organs and tissues with an introduction to 

the techniques of fixing, sectioning, and staining. One hour classroom and four 

hours laboratory per week. 

Open to Sophomores and above. Prerequisite: 11-12. Recommended: 24 or 32. 
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44, EMBRYOLOGY 3 credit hours 


The experimental approach to the study of animal development. Two hours 
classroom and two hours laboratory per week. 


Open to Sophomores and above. Prerequisite: 11 or 23. 


45. PHYSIOLOGY 3 credit hours 


The physical and chemical basis of biological activities. Laboratory includes 
experiments in biochemistry, enzymology, and the operation of stimulation and 
recording apparatus. ‘Two hours classroom and two hours laboratory per week. 


Open to Sophomores and above. Prerequisite: 11 or 23. Chemistry 11-12 1s 
strongly recommended 


51. GENETIOS 4 credit hours 

Principles of heredity and their impact on population dynamics, evolution, and 
human society. Laboratory projects are designed to acquaint students with modern 
techniques for conducting genetic experiments with living organisms. Two hours 
classroom and four hours laboratory per week. 


Open to Sophomores and above. Prerequisite: 11 or 23. 


53. PARASITOLOGY 3 credit hours 


A study of parasites in relation to disease; their life histories and geographical 
distribution. Two hours classroom and two hours laboratory per week. 


Open to Sophomores and above. Prerequisite: 11-12, or 23-24. 


54. FIELD BOTANY 2 credit hours 


Lectures present the major factors in distinguishing families and species of 
plants; laboratory consists of collecting and identifying tree-twigs in winter and 
flowers in spring. Conservation problems are discussed. One hour classroom and 
two hours laboratory per week. 


Open to Sophomores and above. Prerequisite: 11-12. 


81, 82. SPECIAL PROBLEMS Plas ee igragih beyes 


Laboratory work, research aspect emphasized. Topics may be assigned for 
investigation. A minimum of 4 hours per week. 


Open only to Juniors and Seniors majoring in Biology 


92. SEMINAR 2 credit hours 
Reading, conference, writing, and oral presentation of reports. 
Open only to Juniors and Seniors majoring in Biology. 


101-102. HONORS COURSE 6 credit hours 
Open to Seniors only. See index. 


Major: 30 semester hours, including Biology 11-12. In addition, Chemistry 11- 
12 is required. Chemistry 51-52 may be substituted for 8 hours in Biology. 
Minor: 18 semester hours, including Biology 11-12, 
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CHEMISTRY 


PROFESSOR ROGERS * 

VISITING PROFESSOR WEBB 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSORS GLEIM AND NAFF 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR ERICKSON 
ADJUNCT ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OLDENBURG 


The work in General Inorganic Chemistry is planned to meet the 
needs of the student for whom this is the terminal course in chemistry 
as well as the needs of the student who plans to take additional courses 
in the department. 


The advanced courses are planned primarily for students who are 
preparing for medicine, teaching, industry, and graduate work. 


Professional Training in Chemistry 


Dickinson College is included in the list of institutions approved for 
undergraduate training in chemistry by the American Chemical Society. 
The ACS minimum requirements in chemistry include four basic year- 
courses in general chemistry, analytical chemistry, physical chemistry, and 
organic chemistry, together with at least one year of advanced work. Any 
deficiency in any of the basic courses is to be compensated for by a corre- 
sponding increase in a more advanced course. In addition, courses in 
physics, mathematics through integral calculus, a reading knowledge of 
German, a year of English composition, and the equivalent of a full semes- 
ter devoted to the study of the humanities, are required. 


*11, 12. GENERAL CHEMISTRY 4 or 8 credit hours 

In the first semester, study of chemical principles with emphasis on atomic struc- 
ture, the periodic system, and the chemical bond. In the second semester, oxidation- 
reduction, solutions, and chemical equilibrium are introduced. The laboratory work 
of the second semester will consist of qualitative analysis. Three hours classroom 
and four hours laboratory per week. 


*21, 22. ANALYTICAL CHEMISTRY 4 or 8 credit hours 


The first semester is devoted to principles of stoichiometry, applications of chem- 
ical equilibrium to analytical problems, pH, solubility equilibria, and methods of 


* Refresher-Year Leave 1960-61. 
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volumetric and gravimetric analysis. The second semester is devoted to methods 
of analitical separations, such as solvent extraction ion exchange and chromotography. 
Colorimetry, spectrophotometry, and other modern instrumental methods will be 
emphasized. Two hours classroom and four hours laboratory per week. 


Open to Sophomores and above. Prerequisite: 12, with a grade of at least C. 


29-30. LITERATURE SEMINAR 2 credit hours 


Literature searching, research planning and execution, interpretation, precision and 
accuracy, techniques, legal considerations, report writing. 


Open to Sophomores and above. Prerequisite: 21 and concurrent registration in 22. 


32. ADVANCED INORGANIC 2 credit hours 


Topics stressed are coordination complexes, modern theories of acids and bases, 
transition elements, and rare earths. 


Open to Juniors and Seniors. Prerequisite: 21, 22; Mathematics 5-6 or 11, 12. 


34. PREMEDICAL PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY 2 credit hours 
Lecture course primarily for premedical students. A study of the states of matter, 

colligative properties of solutions, thermodynamic principles, acid-base and oxida- 

tion-reduction equilibria, chemical kinetics, and surface effects. 

Open to Juniors and Seniors. Prerequisite: 21, 22; Physics 11-12; Mathematics 
5-6 or 11, 12. 


51-52. ORGANIC CHEMISTRY 8 or 9 credit hours 
The fundamental principles of organic chemistry with emphasis on the properties 

of functional groups and the relation of structure to chemical reactivity. Three 

hours classroom and four hours laboratory per week for non ACS majors. Labora- 

tory for ACS majors, four hours per week first semester and eight hours pet week 

second semester. 

Open to Juniors and Seniors. Prerequisite: 21, 22. 


*55, 56. THEORETICAL ORGANIC 2 or 4 credit hours 

Discussion of experimental evidence for reaction mechanisms, methods by which 
these mechanisms are formulated, and correlation of organic reactions on the basis 
of mechanisms. Designed to develop in the student the ability to use modern lit- 
erature and recently published advanced texts. 


Open to Seniors only. Prerequisite: 51-52. 


81-82. PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY 8 credit hours 


The course is designed to give a thorough foundation in the principles of physical 
chemistry. The fundamentals of chemical thermodynamics, kinetics, and quantum 
mechanics are introduced as unifying basis for discussion of chemical and phase 
equilibria, electrochemistry, reaction mechanisms, spectroscopy and atomic and molec- 
ular structure. Laboratory work and problem assignments are important parts of 
the course. Three hours classroom and three hours laboratory per week. 


Open to Juniors and Seniors only. Prerequisite: 21, 22; Mathematics 11, 12; 
Physics 11-12. 
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83-84 
101-102. SPECIAL PROBLEMS AND HONORS COURSE 6 credit hours 


Two lectures per week on advanced laboratory techniques and instrumentation for 
the first eight weeks and six hours of laboratory per week for two semesters with 
research emphasized. Topics are chosen for investigation. Credit for 101-102 to be 
given if a grade of A is received for both semesters and the student meets the overall 
college requirements for honors work. 


Open to Seniors only. Prerequisite: Permission of the Chairman of the Department. 


Major: 32 semester hours, including 11, 12, 21, 22, 29-30, 32, 51-52, 55, and 
34 or 81-82. Any student desiring ACS certification, or post-graduate recommenda- 
tion, must satisfactorily complete 11, 12, 21, 22, 29-30, 32, 51-52, 55, 81-82, and 
83-84 or 101-102. 


Minor: 18 semester hours, including 11, 12. 


CLASSICAL LANGUAGES AND LITERATURE 


PROFESSOR WING 
VISITING PROFESSOR MEANS 
Mrs, FLANDREAU 


The goal of the Department of Classical Languages and Literature is 
to enable the student to read chosen portions of Greek and Latin Litera- 
ture and to acquaint him with the cultural aspects of the Greek and Roman 
civilizations and their influence on the civilizations of the Western World. 


Greek 


1-2. FIRST YEAR GREEK 6 credit hours 
Emphasis on the fundamentals of Greek grammar and the study of vocabulary. 


11-12. SECOND YEAR GREEK 6 credit hours 
Completion of the study of grammar. Readings in Attic prose and, in the second 

semester, the New Testament. 

Prerequisite: 1-2, or the equivalent. 


21, 22. SURVEY OF GREEK LITERATURE 3 or 6 credit hours 


Readings of representative Greek authors in both prose and poetry. Supplemen- 
tary readings from Greek literature in English translation. 


Prerequisite: Greek 11-12 with a grade of at least C. 


Minor: 18 semester hours, including Greek 11-12, 21, 22, and History 21, 22. 
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Latin 


1-2. FIRST YEAR LATIN 6 credit hours 


Drill in the fundamentals of Latin grammar and vocabulary. Stress is on the 
study of the Latin background of the English language. 


11-12. SECOND YEAR LATIN 6 credit hours 


Further study of grammar and vocabulary. Readings from Latin prose. Study 
of public and private life of the Romans. Stress is on the study of the Latin 
background of the English language. 


Prerequisite: 1-2, or the equivalent. 


21. ROMAN HISTORIANS 3 credit hours 
Readings from representative Roman historians, with particular emphasis on Livy. 

Parallel readings in Roman history. 

Prerequisite: 11-12 with a grade of at least C. 


22. VIRGIL 3 credit hours 
Selections from the Aeneid. Virgil's life and literary influence. 
Prerequisite: 11-12 with a grade of at least C. 


31. LATIN LYRIC POETRY 3 credit hours 
Horace, Odes and Epodes. Catullus. Life and literature of the Augustan Age. 
Prerequisite: 21, 22 with a grade of at least C. 


32. CICERO 3 credit hours 
Orations and some essays. 
Prerequisite: 21, 22 with a grade of at least C. 


*33. 34, PROSE COMPOSITION 3 or 6 credit hours 
Practice in both oral and written composition. 
Prerequisite: 11-12 with a grade of at least C. 


41. ROMAN SATIRE 3 credit hours 
Horace, Juvenal, and Petronius. Origin and development of the Roman satire; 

study of Roman social life. 

Prerequisite: 21, 22 with a grade of at least C. 


42. CICERO: LETTERS 3 credit hours 
Life and character of Cicero as revealed in his letters. Political and social con- 

ditions of his Age. 

Prerequisite: 21, 22 with a grade of at least C. 
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51. PLAUTUS AND TERENCE 3 credit hours 
Reading of some of the most important plays. The ancient theatre. 
Prerequisite: 21, 22 with a grade of at least C. 


52. ROMAN PHILOSOPHY 3 credit hours 
Selections from Lucretius, Cicero, and Seneca. 
Prerequisite: 21, 22 with a grade of at least C. 


101-102. HONORS COURSE 6 credit hours 
Open to Seniors only. See index. 


Major: 30 semester hours, including 11-12 and 21, 22. History 23, 24 may 
be counted toward this requirement. 


Minor: 18 semester hours, including 11-12 and 21, 22. History 23, 24 may be 
counted toward this requirement. 


DRAMATIC ARTS 
Mr. BRUBAKER 


Courses in Dramatic Arts are open to all students. While no major or 
minor is offered, the student, by combining these courses with the offer- 
ings of the Department of English in dramatic literature, may receive a 
thorough background in the field. 


In addition to the course offerings, an extracurricular program gives all 
students an opportunity for practical experience in the Dramatic Arts. 


*11, 12, ACTING AND DIRECTING 3 or 6 credit hours 


First semester: A laboratory course in the principles and theories of acting 
combined with practical exercises. Second Semester: A laboratory course in 
directing. One hour classroom and four hours laboratory per week. 


21. STAGECRAFT 3 credit hours 


A laboratory course in technical production, with emphasis on class and indi- 
vidual projects. Two hours classroom and two hours laboratory per week. 


32. HISTORY OF THE THEATRE 3 credit hours 
The physical theatre, from Greek to modern times. Major trends and styles 

in playwriting, production, and acting. 

Open to Sophomores and above. Also open to Freshmen with permission of the 
instructor. Previous courses in history and/or dramatic literature are strongly 
recommended. 
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ECONOMICS 


PROFESSORS NEWMAN AND PRINZ 
LECTURER YAVERBAUM 
ASSISTANT PROFESSORS THOMSON, HOUSTON, AND KING 


The Department of Economics offers courses designed to give the stu- 
dent a knowledge of the essential facts and theories basic to the free enter- 
prise and other economic systems of the world today. A student majoring 
in the field may obtain a background for business and the prerequisites for 
graduate study in business, economics, and allied fields. Other students 
will find the various courses complementary to their specialized programs 
in political science, sociology, history, and the like. 


12. ECONOMICS OF PERSONAL FINANCE 3 credit hours 


A study of the consumer and his use of income. An analysis of the major fac- 
tors in personal finance such as borrowing, investing, paying taxes, and spending for 
consumption. 


Open to Sophomores and above. Given occasionally. Not to be given 1961-62. 


15. ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY 3 credit hours 
The main geographic regions of the world compared with respect to their climate, 


natural resources, and main lines of agricultural and industrial production, as a 
basis for understanding world trade and international economic policies. 


Open to Sophomores and above. Given occasionally. To be given 1961-62. 


21-22. PRINCIPLES OF ECONOMICS 6 credit hours 


Designed to enable the student to appraise contemporary economic problems. 
Emphasis is placed upon the structure of modern markets: production and pricing; 
the development of business organizations and related institutions; the banking 
system; national income, its determination and its distribution into wages, rents, 
interest, and profits; public finance; international trade; and comparative economic 


systems. 


Open to Sophomores and above. 


*29, 30. INTRODUCTORY ACCOUNTING 3 or 6 credit hours 


A course designed to give the student a general knowledge of accounting and of 
its use as a tool of management. Emphasis is placed upon the managerial approach 
of economic and financial analysis and interpretation after basic accounting tech- 
niques have been mastered. Fundamental problems of business finance, income tax, 
and automatic data-processing systems are considered in the second semester. 


Open to Sophomores and above. 
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35. BUSINESS ORGANIZATION AND FINANCE 3 credit hours 


The forms of business enterprise compared in their legal status and economic 
importance; dominance of the corporate form of private enterprise; problems of 
administration and finance; investors’ rights and state control. 


Open to Juniors and Seniors. Prerequisite: 21. 


44, PUBLIC FINANCE 3 credit hours 


A survey of the field of government finance—national, state, and local. Trends 
and purposes in government income and expenditures; analysis of deficit financing 
and taxation theory and practice; the relation of these aspects of finance to credit 
and price structures, business administration, and the business cycle, as a factor 
in determining public policy. 

Open to Juniors and Seniors. Given in alternate years. To be given 1962-63. Pre- 
requisite: 21-22. 


47. MONEY AND BANKING 3 credit hours 


A study of the role of money and credit in the United States economy. This 
includes an examination of the functions of money, the commercial banking sys- 
tem, the Federal Reserve System, and miscellaneous domestic and international 
financial institutions. Various theories of money will be studied. ‘The monetary 
and financial policies and practices of the Federal Reserve System and the United 
States Government will be analyzed and appraised. 


Open to Juniors and Seniors. Prerequisite: 21-22. 


48. FOREIGN TRADE 3 credit hours 


A study of the principles and practices of international trade: tariff problems and 
policies, international trade agreements, international monetary systems and the bal- 
ance of payments, exchange depreciation and exchange control, state trading, the 
International Monetary Fund, the European Payments Union, and the Common 
Market. 


Open to Juniors and Seniors. Prerequisite: 21-22. 


49. INTERNATIONAL ECONOMICS. 3 credit hours 


The problems of international investment. The needs of underdeveloped coun- 
tries, Foreign economic policies of the United States and other countries. The In- 
ternational Bank for Reconstruction and Development, the Export-Import Bank, and 
similar institutions. 


Open to Juniors and Seniors. Given occasionally. Not to be given 1961-62. Pre- 
requisite: 48, or permission of the instructor. 


50. SOCIAL CONTROL OF BUSINESS 3 credit hours 


Analysis of the control of monopoly in American industry. Particular problems 
of defense, agriculture, and public utilities, as well as basing-point systems, patent- 
ing and licensing agreements, delivered pricing, et cetera, are considered. Over-all 
emphasis placed upon the interpretation and enforcement of the antitrust laws. 


Open to Juniors and Seniors. Given in alternate years. To be given 1961-62, Pre- 
requisite: 21-22. 
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53. THE ECONOMICS OF LABOR 3 credit hours 

A survey of the development and regulation of trade unions in the United 
States, with special reference to the institutional and theoretical background of 
collective bargaining wherein wages, hours, and other conditions of employment 
are determined. 


Open to Juniors and Seniors. Given in alternate years. To be given 1962-63. Pre- 
requisite: 21-22. 


*61, 62. INTERMEDIATE ACCOUNTING 3 or 6 credit hours 


A more advanced treatment of the material in Economics 29, 30 with increased 
emphasis on advanced accounting theory and techniques in conjunction with the 
managerial approach. Consideration of more advanced problems in business fi- 
mance, income tax, and automatic data-processing systems is stressed, together with 
some discussion of CPA examination questions. 


Open to Juniors and Seniors. Prerequisite; 29, 30. 


71. ECONOMIC HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 3 credit hours 


The evolution of agriculture, industry, commerce, finance, and transportation 
from Colonial times to the present, viewed against the background of natural en- 
vironments and changing social and governmental institutions. 


Open to Juniors and Seniors. Prerequisite: 21-22, or permission of the instructor. 
See History 79. 


*73, 74. HISTORY OF ECONOMIC THOUGHT 3 or 6 credit hours 


A critical presentation of significant economic theories from the beginning to 
the present time, viewed as an expression of the individuality of the great thinkers 
and of their historical background, 


Open to Juniors and Seniors. Prerequisite: 21-22. 


75. BUSINESS CYCLES 3 credit hours 


A critical analysis of the history and causes of economic fluctuations; the main 
theories and the various measures designed to bring about greater economic stability, 
with emphasis on recent experience. 


Open to Juniors and Seniors. Prerequisite: 21-22 and 47. 


76. CONTEMPORARY ECONOMIC SYSTEMS 3 credit hours 


Capitalism, communism, fascism, and socialism compared as economic systems. 
Their ideology; their historical development in the principal countries; and their 
main present problems, 


Open to Juniors and Seniors. Prerequisite: 21-22. 


78. ECONOMIC THEORY 3 credit hours 


A study of the major fields of modern economic theory, with emphasis on the 
tools of economic analysis at the macroeconomic and microeconomic levels. Deduc- 
tive and inductive methods are compared and contrasted. The theories of consumer 
demand, the business firm and market structures, income determination and distribu- 
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tion, and growth are presented. Tools of empirical analysis such as statistical 
techniques, econometrics, input-output and other national accounting techniques are 
discussed. 

Open to Juniors and Seniors. Given occasionally. To be given 1961-62. Prerequi- 
Site: 21-22. 


93-94. RESEARCH IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 6 credit hours 
Open to Seniors only. See Social Science 93-94. 
95. SEMINAR 3 credit hours 


Individual reading program and preparation of reports for class presentation and 
discussion, Each semester's work will center around a particular subject or area 
of economics. 


Open to Seniors only. Prerequisite: Permission of the Chairman of the Department. 


101-102. HONORS COURSE 6 credit hours 
Open to Seniors only. See index. 


Major: 30 semester hours, including 21-22, 29, 47, and 73-74, and twelve 
hours from the following: 15, 30, 35, 44, 48, 49, 50, 53, 71, 75, 76, 78, 93-94, 95, 
101-102. In addition, beginning with students who entered in September 1959, 
Mathematics 1-2, or 5-6, or the equivalent, and Mathematics 13 or 23-24 will be 
required. 

Minor: 18 semester hours, including 21-22. Economics 12 may not be counted 
toward a minor. 

NOTE: Students who plan to make Economics their major field of study should 
arrange to take Economics 21-22 as early as possible, preferably in their Sophomore 
year, in order to avoid election difficulties later. They should elect Economics 29 not 
later than the Junior year. Students planning to do graduate work in Economics 
should elect Economics 78 and Mathematics 15-16, and 23-24. 


EDUCATION AND PSYCHOLOGY 


PROFESSORS JAMES * AND GRAFFAM 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSORS MAYFIELD** AND BROUGHER 
ASSISTANT PROFESSORS MOSER, SCOTT, HARTMAN, AND COSLETT 


Education 


The Department of Education offers undergraduate courses leading to 
the Provisional Secondary Teachers’ Certificate. The Department pro- 
vides the proper courses for certification in such states as Pennsylvania, 
New York, New Jersey, Maryland, and Delaware. It conceives as its 
dual function the preparation of teachers and the offering of certain 
courses in Education for the completion of the liberal arts requirement. 
A student who plans to teach in the secondary schools should have a con- 


* Refresher-Year Leave 1960-61. 
** Leave of Absence 1960-61, 
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ference with the Chairman of the Department before the Sophomore 
year. The Department does not offer specific preparation for certification 
on the elementary level, but, through a combination of courses taken at 
Dickinson and at other institutions offering courses in elementary teach- 
ing, such certification can be achieved. 


21. INTRODUCTION TO EDUCATION 3 credit hours 


This course performs the two-fold function of a general introduction to the field 
of education and a systematic analysis of the basic principles involved in a construc- 
tive theory of education which is serviceable to the citizen and teacher. Aims, values, 
agencies, curriculum, organization, and practice are covered through text, supple- 
mentary lectures, and assigned readings. 

Open to Sophomores and above. Also open to Freshmen with permission of the 
instructor. 


31. EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 3 credit hours 
Open to Sophomores and above. See Psychology 31. 


33. PRINCIPLES AND METHODS OF TEACHING IN THE SECONDARY 
SCHOOL 3 credit hours 


This course is designed to acquaint the student with the best philosophic and 
scientific data in the solution of problems confronting the classroom teacher, with 
particular reference to the high school. Stress is laid upon the various types of 
learning and teaching, methods of organization and control, and the development 
of an effective classroom technique. . 
Open to Juniors and Seniors. Open to those who plan to teach. Prerequisite: 

Education 31. 


35. HISTORY AND PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION 3 credit hours 
Education as a social agency, with a background of the general history of civiliza- 

tion. 

Open to Juniors and Seniors who plan to teach. 

39. CURRICULUM : 3 credit hours 


The curriculums of junior and senior high schools form the basis of this course, 
with particular attention to the subject matter of the student’s field of concentration. 
The contributions of educational philosophy, psychology, sociology, and history to a 
progressive adjustment in academic, cultural, and technical courses of study are 
evaluated, with stress on course construction and revision. 


Open to Juniors and Seniors who plan to teach. 
43, EDUCATIONAL MEASUREMENT 2 credit hours 


An introductory course seeking to interpret the general principles of educational 
measurement, with emphasis on the significance of the modern test movement; uses 
and abuses of tests; types of tests and scales and their validity; principles of selection 
and design; techniques of administering, scoring, tabulating, and interpreting results. 


Open to Sophomores and above. Prerequisite: Education 31. 
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47, SPECIAL METHODS 1 credit hour 


Special methods of teaching as applied to the specific fields for which the 
student is preparing. Whenever possible the course is given by a member of the de- 
partment in which the student has his major. 


Open to Juniors and Seniors. To be elected along with Education 33. 


51. VISUAL AND SENSORY TECHNIQUES 1 credit hour 


A study of the visual and sensory techniques currently used in classroom procedure. 


Open to Seniors who plan to teach and to Senior ministerial students. 


53. PRINCIPLES OF GUIDANCE b yidy Lear 


A general introduction to basic principles of personnel administration for coun- 
selors of students. 


Open to Sophomores and above. 


61-62. SUPERVISED PRACTICE TEACHING 6 credit hours 


Permission to elect this course must be secured from the Chairman of the Depart- 
ment and will depend upon scholastic attainment, professional interest in teaching, 
evidence of a superior teaching personality, and the opportunities available for work 
in the nearby high schools. The College will endeavor to make convenient arrange- 
ments for the student who meets the requirements for practice teaching, but travel 
involved and hours of work are primarily the responsibility of the student. 


Open to Seniors only. Prerequisite: Education 33 and permission of the Chairman 
of the Department. A laboratory fee of $35 is charged for this course. 
Minor: 18 semester hours in departmental course work. 


Note: This Department does not offer a major in Education. The student 
preparing to teach completes his major in another department of the College. 


Psychology 


The program in Psychology is designed to give the student a sound 
foundation in psychological thought and an understanding of experimental 
and statistical evidence. Students planning to continue with graduate 
work in this field should schedule Psychology 11 in their Freshman year and 
consult with the Chairman of the Department concerning a sequence of 
recommended courses. 


11. INTRODUCTION TO PSYCHOLOGY 3 credit hours 
This course is a prerequisite to all other courses offered in Psychology. 


17. MOTIVATION 3 credit hours 


This course offers students an opportunity, through study, observation, and 
experimentation, to examine various theories of animal and human motivation. 


Open to Sophomores and above. Prerequisite: Psychology 11. 
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21-22. EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY 8 credit hours 


A systematic analysis of (1) scientific methodology as used in Psychology, (2) 
the fundamental conditions and principles of learning, both animal and human, 
and (3) application of these principles to the problems of complex behavior. Two 
hours classroom and four hours laboratory per week. 


Open to Sophomores and above. Prerequisite: Psychology 11. 


23. PSYCHOLOGICAL EVALUATION 3 credit hours 

An introduction to mental measurements and the principles of psychological 
testing. Stresses individual differences and includes practice in test administration. 
Open to Sophomores and above. Prerequisite: Psychology 11. 


27. MENTAL HEALTH AND PERSONAL ADJUSTMENT 3 credit hours 
A course designed to acquaint the student with the principles of sound mental 

health as well as the social and family nature of the mental health problem. 

Open to Sophomores and above. Not open to Psychology majors. Prerequisite: 
Psychology 11. 


31. EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 3 credit hours 


An introduction to the psychology of learning for students interested in education. 
The attempt is made to develop a theory of learning and behavior in relation to the 
physical, social, and psychological development of the child and adolescent. The 
work of the classroom is supplemented by field study of pupil behavior in the public 
schools. 

Open to Sophomores and above. Prerequisite: 11. 


33. PERSONALITY 3 credit hours 
A study of the origins, development, and measurement of personality. The pur- 

pose of this course is to enable the student to construct for himself a wholesome 

view of mental life. 

Open to Juniors and Seniors. Prerequisite: Psychology 11. 


*37, 38. DEVELOPMENT PSYCHOLOGY 3 or 6 credit hours 


The principles of human development over man’s life span. Emphasis is upon 
child and adolescent psychology. 
Open to Sophomores and above. Prerequisite: 11. 


39. PRINCIPLES OF COUNSELING 3 credit hours 


The theories and techniques of counseling with emphasis upon the interdependence 
of educational, vocational, and personal problems. 


Open to Sophomores and above. Prerequisite: Psychology 11. 


41. SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 3 credit hours 


The principles of psychology as they are related to the problems of society and 
the social behavior of individuals and groups. 


Open to Juniors and Seniors. Prerequisite: Psychology 11, 
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49. INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGY 3 credit hours 


Principles of psychology as applied in American industry to such problems as 
selection, efficiency, evaluation, and morale. Some attention is given to industrial 
uses of psychological tests. Text, lectures, discussions, assigned readings, and field 


trips. 
Open to Sophomores and above. Prerequisite: Psychology 11. 


*51, 52. HISTORY AND CURRENT THEORIES OF PSYCHOLOGY 
3 or 6 credit hours 


An examination and critical evaluation of the history and content of selected 
current theories in psychology, especially the influence of various types of 
theory upon contemporary psychological research. 


Open to Juniors and Seniors. Prerequisite: Psychology 11. 


65. ABNORMAL PSYCHOLOGY 3 credit hours 


An introduction to the field of abnormal psychology designed for the advanced 
undergraduate. The facts presented are valuable as background for medical students 
and for those who contemplate social and educational work. 


Open to Juniors and Seniors who are Psychology majors and minors, and premedical 
students. Prerequisite: Psychology 11. 


72. JUNIOR SEMINAR 3 credit hours 


Students in this course will be given opportunity to examine specific problems 
intensively through individual projects. 
Open to Juniors and Seniors. Prerequisite: Psychology 11 and permission of the 
Chairman of the Department. 


*81, 82. SENIOR SEMINAR 3 or 6 credit hours 
Readings, reports, and discussions will be employed in an examination of central 

problems of present-day psychology. 

Open to Seniors only. Prerequisite: Psychology 11 and permission of the Chairman 
of the Department. 


101-102. HONORS COURSE 6 credit hours 


Open to Seniors only. See index. 


Major: 30 semester hours in departmental course work. Psychology 11, 21-22, 
23, and 81, 82 must be elected in order to receive departmental recommendation for 
graduate study. Certain courses in other departments may be applied toward the 
major field with prior written approval of the Chairman of the Department. 


Minor: 18 credit hours in departmental course work. 
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ENGLISH 


PRoFEssorsS SCHIFFMAN, SLOANE, SCHECTER, HORLACHER 
AND BOWDEN * 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSORS WARLOW AND WISHMEYER 
ASSISTANT PROFESSORS BEATY AND HARTSHORN 
Mr. ANDREWS, Mr, SMITH AND MR, GILLESPIE 
Mrs. DaAvis 


The language and literature of the Anglo-American tradition are 
studied historically, by types, and in comparison with other arts and 
literatures. English majors should therefore take courses in art, history, 
music, philosophy, religion, and in foreign languages and literatures, both 
classical and modern. They should acquaint themselves with the best 
that has been thought and said and done in the world. 

In various ways superior students are enabled and encouraged to do 
advanced, independent work. 


1-2. ENGLISH COMPOSITION 6 credit hours 


Principles of grammar and techniques of rhetoric necessary for clear, vigorous, 
written English. In the first semester, the student receives training in the various 
kinds of expository writing. In the second semester, the student is introduced to 
the critical appraisal of literature and to the practice of research and report writing. 
Required of all Freshmen. (Exceptionally well-prepared students may be excused 
from English 1 with consent of the Chairman of the Department and the Dean of 
Admission. In its place they are required to take English 2a and are strongly urged 
to continue in the spring semester with English 11-12, 15, 18, 19, or 35.) 


2a. ENGLISH COMPOSITION 3 credit hours 

Freshman course. Open only to Freshmen with advanced standing in English; 
these students normally elect English 11-12, 15, 18, 19, or 35 in the second semester. 
Prerequisite: Permission of the Chairman of the Department and the Dean of Ad- 


mission. 


11-12. A SURVEY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE 6 credit hours 
The growth of literary types and values against the background of history, from 
earliest times to the present. Intensive study of the major English poets, prose- 
writers, and dramatists, especially Chaucer, Spenset, Shakespeare, Bacon, Donne, 
Milton, Swift, Pope, Johnson and Boswell, Wordsworth, Keats, Browning, Arnold, 
Shaw, Yeats, and Eliot. This course should be elected in the Sophomore year by all 
students contemplating further work in English. Prospective English majors and 
minors are urged to elect History 43, 44 concurrently with this course. 
Open to Sophomores and above. Also open to Freshmen who have completed 2a. 


15. THE ENGLISH NOVEL 3 credit hours 
The development of the English novel from the late sixteenth to the mid-nineteenth 


* Refresher-Year Leave 1960-61. 
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century, with emphasis on the major novelists from Defoe to ‘Thackeray and Trollope. 
Collateral readings and reports. 


Open to Sophomores and above. Also open to Freshmen who have completed 2a. 


16. THE ENGLISH NOVEL 3 credit hours 


The development of the English novel from the mid-nineteenth to the early twen- 
tieth century, with emphasis on the major novelists from the Bréntes to Conrad, 
Bennett, and Wells. Collateral readings and reports. 


Open to Sophomores and above. 


17. ENGLISH DRAMA 3 credit hours 


The development of English drama from the liturgical play to the late eighteenth- 
century comedy of manners. 


Open to Sophomores and above. 


18. MODERN DRAMA 3 credit hours 


The contemporary theatre, with some attention to the influence of European writers 
since Ibsen upon modern playwriting and stagecraft. 


Open to Sophomores and above. Also open to Freshmen who have completed 2a. 


19. CLASSICAL AND BIBLICAL INFLUENCES IN ENGLISH LITERATURE 
3 credit hours 
Selected classical and Biblical literature with critical consideration of their use 
from the Middle Ages to the twentieth century. 


Open to Sophomores and above. Also open to Freshmen who have completed 2a. 
Given in alternate years. To be given 1961-62. 


25. ADVANCED COMPOSITION 3 credit hours 

The techniques of purposeful writing, with special attention to the development 
of ideas and their critical appraisal through exposition. Reguired in the Junior year 
of all students taking the combined College-Law School program. (This is not a 
remedial course.) 


Open to Juniors and Seniors. Also open to Sophomores with permission of the 
instructor. 


35. HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 3 credit hours 


The origins and growth of the English language from the earliest times to the 
present; the sources of our vocabulary and the continuing processes of word creation 
and semantic change. 


Open to Sophomores and above. Also open to Freshmen who have completed 2a. 


36. STRUCTURE OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 3 credit hours 
An intensive study of conventional grammar, with some attention to its historical 

development and a short introduction to the principles of structural linguistics. 

Recommended for language students and for those preparing to teach English. 


Open to Juniors and Seniors. Also open to Sophomores with permission of the 
instructor, Given in alternate years. To be given 1961-62. 
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37, 38. WORLD LITERATURE 3 or 6 credit hours 


Readings in English translation from a selected group of literary masters of par- 
ticular significance to Western culture, notably Homer, the Greek dramatists, Virgil, 
Dante, Chaucer, Shakespeare, Moliere, Racine, Voltaire, Goethe, Dostoievsky, and 
Ibsen. Lectures by the instructor and other members of the Faculty. 


Open to Juniors and Seniors. 


41-42, SHAKESPEARE 6 credit hours 
First semester: Early plays, comedies, and histories. Second semester: Problem 

comedies, tragedies, and romances. Offers a sampling of the principal critical 

approaches to Shakespeare, but primary emphasis is on the plays themselves. 


Open to Juniors and Seniors. 


44. CHAUCER 3 credit hours 
A study of Chaucer and his century, with emphasis on The Canterbury Tales and 

Troilus and Criseyde. 

Open to Juniors and Seniors. Prerequisite: 11-12; but may be elected concurrently 
with 12 by Sophomores who have a grade of at least B in 11. 


45, 46. ASURVEY OF AMERICAN LITERATURE 3 or 6 credit hours 
Literary trends from Puritan times to the present, with emphasis on the major 

nineteenth and twentieth-century writers. First semester: Mather to Melville. 

Second semester: Whitman to Hemingway. 

Open to Juniors and Seniors. Prerequisite: 11-12; but may be elected concurrently 
with 12 by Sophomores who have a grade of at least B in 11. 


49. REPRESENTATIVE AMERICAN WRITERS 3 credit hours 
The writers selected for intensive study vary from year to year. Generally they 

are chosen on the basis of some common principle or trend represented in their 

writing or time. 

Open to Juniors and Seniors, Prerequisite: 11-12. 


53-54. ENGLISH LITERATURE OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 
6 credit hours 
First semester: A study of the important poets and prose-writers from the age of 
Donne and Jonson to the Restoration, with outside readings in the literature of the 
period. Second semester: A detailed study of the poetry and prose of John Milton. 
Open to Juniors and Seniors. Prerequisite: 11-12; but may be elected concurrently 
with 12 by Sophomores who have a grade of at least B in 11. 


57, 58. ENGLISH LITERATURE OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
3 or 6 credit hours 
Representative English writers and tendencies of the neoclassical period. First 
semester: The Augustan period, with emphasis on Dryden, Swift, and Pope. Second 
semester: The age of Johnson and the beginnings of Romanticism. 
Open to Juniors and Seniors. Alternates with *61, 62. To be given 1961-62. 
Prerequisite: 11-12; but may be elected concurrently with 12 by Sophomores who 
have a grade of at least B in 11. 
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#61, 62. ENGLISH LITERATURE OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
3 or 6 credit hours 


First semester: Major writers of the Romantic period, from Wordsworth to Keats. 
Second semester: Major writers of the Victorian period, from Tennyson to Housman 
and Hardy. 

Open to Juniors and Seniors. Alternates with 57, 58. To be given 1962-63. Pre- 
requisite: 11-12; but may be elected concurrently with 12 by Sophomores who 

have a grade of at least B in 11. 


67. TWENTIETH CENTURY FICTION 3 credit hours 


A study of contemporary fiction based on a group of novels representative of 
English, American, and Continental achievements and trends. 


Open to Juniors and Seniors. Also open to Sophomores with permission of the in- 
structor. It is recommended that this course be preceded by at least one semester's 
study of the English novel. 


70. TWENTIETH CENTURY AMERICAN AND BRITISH POETRY 
3 credit hours 


Important American and British poets (Yeats, Robinson, Frost, Pound, Eliot, 
Auden, and others) and poetic tendencies (symbolism, imagism, Georgianism, social 
consciousness, and the like). Readings for breadth in an anthology; readings for 
depth in separate volumes of one or two poets. 


Open to Juniors and Seniors. 


81, 82. CREATIVE WRITING 3 or 6 credit hours 
. Directed practice in the techniques.of short fiction, dramatic dialogue, and lyric 
poetry. 


Open to Juniors and Seniors. Also open to Sophomores with a grade of at least 
B in 3-2 or 2a. 


91, 92. LITERARY CRITICISM 3 or 6 credit hours 


A seminar for discussion of literary critics from ancient times to the present, with 
emphasis on the relation of modern criticism to selected works of fiction and poetry. 


Open to Juniors and Seniors. Prerequisite: 11-12 and an inclusive average of 2.75 
or better. 


95. JUNIOR SEMINAR: METHODS OF RESEARCH IN ENGLISH 
1 credit hour 


Methods of literary research and the effective means of their presentation. 


Open only to, and required of, Juniors and Seniors majoring in English. 
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96. SENIOR SEMINAR 3 credit hours 


Special problems in the study of literature. Individual research or creative writing 
projects. 


Open only to Seniors majoring in English. Credit is not given for both this course 
and for 101-102. Prerequisite: An inclusive average of 2.25. 


101-102. HONORS COURSE 6 credit hours 
Open to Seniors only. See index. 


Major: 30 semester hours in departmental course work, including 24 hours in 
literature courses. Majors must elect 11-12, 41-42, 95, and at least six hours from 
the following group: 17, 44, 45, 46, 53-54, 57, 58, 61, 62, and 70. In addition, at 
least three of these six hours must be from the following group: 17, 44, 53-54, 57, 
and 58. Students who hope to receive departmental honors must elect 101-102. 

Minor: 18 semester hours in departmental course work, including 15 hours in 
literature courses. Minors must elect 11-12 and at least six hours from the following 
group: 41-42, 44, 45, 46, 53-54, 57, 58, 61, 62, and 70. 


FINE ARTS 


PROFESSOR FLOWER 
ASSISTANT PROFESSORS GORDON AND PUSEY 


Courses in Fine Arts provide the student with objective methods of 
understanding the historical and aesthetic significance of the visual arts. 
The introductory courses are designed to increase the student’s visual per- 
ception, either through study of the art of major civilizations or through 
studio practice. In courses devoted to specific periods, the works of art 
are studied in relation to the historical and cultural background; problems 
of critical interpretation and evaluation are considered. 


15, 16. HISTORY OF ART 3 or 6 credit hours 

A survey of the painting, sculpture, architecture and other arts created in the 
world’s major civilizations; relevant technical terms and objective methods of analysis 
are defined. In 15, examples are chosen from primitive, ancient, and oriental art, and 
from European art before the sixteenth century. In 16, art of the western tradition 
(beginning with the Renaissance) is considered. 


Not open to students with credit for 31-32. 


*17, 18. FUNDAMENTALS IN PAINTING AND DESIGN 
3 or 6 credit hours 
A studio course, consisting of six hours of supervised practical work per week. 
Instruction is offered in materials, several media of drawing and painting, composi- 
tion and design, color theory, and mural and other decorative painting. 
Not open to students with credit for 11, 12. Prerequisite, beginning with the Class 
of 1965: 15 or 16, or permission of the instructor. 
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19. SPECIAL PROBLEMS IN PAINTING AND DESIGN 1 credit hour 
A studio course extending the work of Fine Arts 17, 18, by further individual 
work with the instructor. 


Open to Sophomores and above. Prerequisite: 17, 18 and, beginning with the 
Class of 1965, 15 or 16. 


39. ANCIENT ART 3 credit hours 
The art and architecture of ancient Egypt, Mesopotamia, Greece, and Rome is 

considered, with major emphasis devoted to Greek art of the Archaic, Classic, and 

Hellenistic periods. 

Open to Sophomores and above. Prerequisite, beginning with the Class of 1965: 

13 or 16. 


42. HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE SINCE 1400 3 credit hours 
A survey of Renaissance, Baroque, Rococo, and more recent architecture. Twenti- 

eth century innovations in space, structure, and design are considered in relation to 

earlier European tradition. 

Open to Sophomores and above. Prerequisite, beginning with the Class of 1965: 
15 or 16. 


43. ITALIAN RENAISSANCE ART 3 credit hours 
Although some attention is devoted to fourteenth century painting and to ar- 

chitectural development, the course mainly considers Italian painting and sculpture 

from c. 1400 to c. 1600. 

Open to Sophomores and above. Prerequisite, beginning with the Class of 1965: 
15 or 16. 


44, MODERN PAINTING 3 credit hours 
Painting of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. In relation to the European 

background of the nineteenth century, the continuities and innovations of modern 

pictorial art are considered. Creative movements and styles are emphasized, from 

Impressionism to the present day. 

Open to Sophomores and above. Prerequisite, beginning with the Class of 1965: 
1D OF 10. 


45. AMERICAN ART 3 credit hours 


The development of painting, sculpture, architecture, and some of the minor arts 
in the United States from the Colonial period to the twentieth century. 


Open to Sophomores and above. Prerequisite, beginning with the Class of 1965: 
L507 16. 


Minor: 18 semester hours, including 15, 16. 


NoTE: Students are advised that a knowledge of German or French is required 
for graduate work in Fine Arts. 
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GEOLOGY 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR DIFFORD 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR VIRGIN 


The course offerings in the Department of Geology are designed to give 
a comprehensive view of the principal areas of the science of geology, and 
experience in the fundamentals of geological investigation. This program 
is provided for students planning to proceed with graduate study or re- 
search in the field, or to enter directly into positions for which geological 
training is a requisite, as well as to stimulate understanding and enjoyment 
of the region in which the student lives. 


11-12. PHYSICAL AND HISTORICAL GEOLOGY 8 credit hours 


First semester: Geological principles and external processes, including rock wea- 
thering and soils, river action and valley development, effects of glaciers, oceans, 
and volcanoes. - Internal processes and their effects are examined, along with earth 
movement in mountain building, faulting, and folding. Second semester: The 
history of the earth, its changing features, and the development of its animal and 
plant inhabitants. Three hours classroom and three hours laboratory per week. 


23. MINERALOGY 3 credit hours 


A course in descriptive mineralogy in which the various mineral groups are 
studied, Includes crystallography, general physical properties, and chemical and 
systematic mineralogy. Two hours classroom and three hours laboratory per week. 


Open to Sophomores and above. Alternates with 25. To be given 1961-62. Pre- 
requisite: 11-12 and Chemistry 11-12. 


24. PETROLOGY 3 credit hours 


A systematic study of the modes of occurrence, origin, and classification of rock 
types. Laboratory studies will be focused on the megascopic identification of the 
common rocks. Two hours classroom and three hours laboratory per week. 


Open to Sophomores and above. Alternates with 26. To be given 1961-62. Pre- 
requisite: 11-12 and 23. 


25. INTRODUCTORY PALEONTOLOGY 3 credit hours 
Chief invertebrate fossil groups, including those fossils of Pennsylvania Paleozoic 
formations. ‘Two hours classroom and three hours laboratory per week. 


Open to Sophomores and above. Alternates with 23. To be given 1962-63. Pre- 
requisite: 11-12, or Biology 11-12, or Biology 23-24. 
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26. STRATIGRAPHY AND SEDIMENTATION 3 credit hours 
A study of the origin, description, properties, classification, and methods of 

correlation of the stratified rocks and sediments. Two hours classroom and three 

hours laboratory per week. 

Open to Sophomores and above. Alternates with 24. To be given 1962-63. Pre- 
requisite: 11-12. 


32. ECONOMIC GEOLOGY 3 credit hours 
Covers the mineral fuels, coal, oil, and gas, the major ore deposits, and building 

materials including their geographic distribution, geologic occurrence, origin, and uses. 

Open to Sophomores and above. Alternates with 33. To be given 1961-62. Pre- 
requisite: 11-12. 


33. STRUCTURAL GEOLOGY 3 credit hours 
Properties, relationships, and positions of the component rock masses of the 
earth. Two hours classroom and three hours laboratory per week. 


Open to Sophomores and above. Alternates with 32. To be given 1962-63. Pre- 
requisite: 11-12 and knowledge of trigonometry. 


37. GEOMORPHOLOGY 3 credit hours 
The description and interpretation of the relief features of the earth’s continents 

and ocean basins with a comprehensive study of the basic geologic processes which 

shape them. 

Open to Sophomores and above. Alternates with 43. To be given 1962-63. Pre- 
requisite: 11-12. 


38. FIELD GEOLOGY 3 credit hours 

A course in some of the basic geological field techniques, with the preparation 
of topographic and geologic maps and reports from data obtained by the student 
in the field. Two hours classroom and three hours laboratory per week. 


Open to Juniors and Seniors. Alternates with 44. To be given 1962-63.  Pre- 
requisite: 11-12 and 33. 


43. ENGINEERING GEOLOGY 3 credit hours 

The main purpose of the course is to provide geology students with a knowledge 
of those phases of geology, soil and rock mechanics, and other earth sciences which 
are necessary for work with civil engineers. 


Open to Juniors and Seniors. Alternates with 37. To be given 1961-62. Pre- 
requisite: 11-12 and 33. 
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44, GEOCHEMISTRY 2 credit hours 
A systematic study of the chemistry of the earth, including principles governing 

the distribution and migration of the chemical elements as well as the abundance 

of the elements and atomic species in the earth, its aqueous envelope, and the 

atmosphere. 

Open to Juniors and Seniors. Alternates with 38. To be given 1961-62. Prerequi- 
site: 11-12 and Chemistry 11-12. 


91, 92. SEMINAR IN GEOLOGY 3 or 6 credit hours 
Individual problems. Reviews of current literature, and reports on selected read- 

ings. 

Open only to Juniors and Seniors majoring or minoring in Geology. Prerequisite: 
permission of the instructor. 


101-102. HONORS COURSE 6 credit hours 
Open to Seniors only. See index. 

Major: 30 semester hours, including 11-12, 38, and 91, 92. In addition, Chem- 
istry 11-12 and Mathematics 11, 12 are required along with at least one of the fol- 


lowing year-courses: Biology 11-12 or 23-24, Physics 11-12. No grade in the de- 
partment lower than C may be counted toward the major. 


Minor: 18 semester hours, including 11-12. Physics 23 may be counted toward 
this requirement. 


HISTORY 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSORS KELLOGG, PFLAUM, AND GATES 
ASSISTANT PROFESSORS YOUNG AND CARSON 
Mr. MILLER 


The offerings in History are planned to serve the following purposes: 
to inform the student interested in man’s past, to acquaint him with the 
leading interpretations of his heritage, to encourage him to comprehend 
and utilize historical perspectives, and to introduce him to the method- 
ology and techniques of historical analysis. Students elect courses in the 
Department as a component of their liberal education, as a preparation 
for graduate study and for the teaching of history, to complement their 
work in other disciplines, and to provide a background for such careers 
as Law, Journalism, and Library Science, 
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*11, 12. HISTORY OF WESTERN CIVILIZATION 3 or 6 credit hours 


The elements of continuity and the phases of change in the civilization that ma- 
tured in Europe from its beginnings in the Near East and Greece to its current ex- 
pansion into other areas of the world. 


*17, 18. AMERICAN HISTORY 3 or 6 credit hours 


A survey of the colonial origins and national development of the United States 
from 1607 to the present. Some attention is given to interpretations by leading 
historians. 


Open to Sophomores and above. 


19, 20. HISTORY OF THE FAR EAST 3 or 6 credit hours 


First semester: Political and social development of the people of Eastern Asia 
before they experienced extensive western influences. Second semester: The past 
century and a half with attention to relations with the western world. 


Open to Sophomores and above. Given in alternate years. To be given 1961-62. 
Not open to students with credit for 85, 86. 


21, 22. HELLENIC HISTORY 3 or 6 credit hours 


The Greek people from prehistoric times to the Age of Constantine, with em- 
phasis on the fourth and fifth centuries before Christ. 


Alternates with 23, 24. To be given 1962-63. Prerequisite: 11. 


23, 24. ROMAN HISTORY 3 or 6 credit hours 
The Roman state from prehistoric times to the Middle Ages, with special at- 

tention to the Republic and the Principate. 

Alternates with 21, 22. To be given 1961-62. Prerequisite: 11. 


25. MEDIEVAL HISTORY 3 credit hours 
The development of European civilization from the disintegration of Roman im- 

perial authority to the late thirteenth century, with some attention to eastern 

Europe. 

Given in alternate years. To be given 1962-63. Prerequisite: 11. 


26. RENAISSANCE AND REFORMATION 1300-1648 3 credit hours 


The transition from medieval to modern Europe interpreted with special atten- 
tion to the interrelation of the economic, political, cultural, and religious forces of 
change. 

Open to Sophomores and above. Not open to students with credit for 70. Pre- 
requisite: 11, 12. 


37, 38. HISTORY OF GERMANY: SINcE 800 3 or 6 credit hours 


First semester: From the establishment of medieval Germany through the Refor- 
mation and dynastic absolutism, to the challenge to the German peoples of the 
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Revolution and Napoleon. Second semester: The contest of liberalism and reac- 
tion, unification in the German Empire, and the twentieth century crises. 

Open to Sophomores and above. Given in alternate years. To be given 1961-62. 
Prerequisite: 11, 12. 


*43, 44. ENGLISH HISTORY: 55 B.c. TO DATE 3 or 6 credit hours 
First semester: The political and social evolution of England to the end of the 
seventeenth century. Second semester: Britain and the Empire to the present. 


Open to Sophomores and above. Prerequisite: 11, 12. 


45. ENGLISH CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY 3 credit hours 
The evolution of governmental and legal institutions in the context of English 

society. 

Open to Sophomores and above. Prerequisite: 11, 12. 


47. AMERICAN COLONIAL HISTORY 3 credit hours 


English America from the epoch of settlement through the achievement of indi- 
pendence. Particular attention is given to the causes and consequences of the 
American Revolution. 

Open to Sophomores and above. Given in alternate years. To be given 1962-63. 
Prerequisite: 17 . 


*49, 50. AMERICAN INTELLECTUAL AND SOCIAL HISTORY 
3 or 6 credit hours 


From the colonial period to mid-twentieth century including such topics as the 
transit of culture from Europe, sources of egalitarianism, Tocqueville's America, 
southern cultural nationalism, the social gospel and social protest, and intellectual 


dissent in the 1920's. 
Open to Juniors and Seniors. Given in alternate years. To be given 1961-62. 


Prerequisite: 17, 18. 


55. RECENT AMERICAN HISTORY 3 credit hours 
The development of the United States since 1898 with emphasis upon reform 
movements, and the assumption and implications of great power status. 


Open to Juniors and Seniors. Given in alternate years. To be given 1961-62. Pre- 
requisite: 17, 18. 7 


56. HISTORY OF LATIN AMERICA 3 credit hours 

The age of exploration and conquest, Spanish and Portuguese colonial empires, 
the wars of independence, survey of representative national histories, and the rela- 
tions of Latin America with the United States and Europe. 


Open to Sophomores and above. Given in alternate years. To be given 1962-63. 
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57. EUROPEAN INTELLECTUAL HISTORY 3 credit hours 
Main currents of Western thought from the Middle Ages to the present. The 
interaction of ideas and social development is stressed with attention to the influ- 
ence of science and economic changes. Includes such topics as humanism, the 
scientific revolution, evolutionary thought, relativism, and contemporary criticism of 
the liberal tradition. 
Open to Sophomores and above. Given in alternate years. To be given 1962-63. 
Prerequisite: 11, 12. 


58. HISTORY OF SCIENCE 3 credit hours 


In tracing the development of science from the Greeks to the present, three 
main points are considered: increasing scientific information; the development of 
scientific principles and interpretations; social consequences of scientific discovery. 
Open to Sophomores and above. Given in alternate years. To be given 1961-62. 
Prerequisite: 11, 12, or permission of the instructor. 


69. ABSOLUTISM AND. ENLIGHTENMENT: Europe 1648-1789 
3 credit hours 


The response of Europe to the triumph of absolutist monarchs and to their claim 
to divine right. Facets of the Enlightenment. A survey of Europe on the eve of 
the French Revolution. 

Open to Sophomores and above. Prerequisite: 11, 12. 


71. THE REVOLUTIONARY EPOCH: Europe 1789-1848 3 credit hours 


The forces of revolution, Napoleon, the search for order and stability through 
reaction, and the recurrent struggle to achieve a permanent liberal revolution. 


Open to Sophomores and above. Prerequisite: 11, 12. 


72. NATIONALISM AND IMPERIALISM: Europe 1848-1919 3 credit hours 


Nineteenth century materialism and the idea of progress; the unification of Ger- 
many and Italy with the attendant diplomatic adjustments; the First World War, 
the 1917 revolutions, and the Versailles settlement. 


Open to Sophomores and above. Prerequisite: 11, 12. 


73. 74. HISTORY OF RUSSIA 3 or 6 credit hours 


First semester: From earliest times to the reign of Nicholas II. Second semester: 
Fall of the czardom, the Russian revolution, and the Communist state from Lenin to 
Khrushchev. 

Open to Sophomores and above. Given in alternate years. To be given 1962-63. 
Prerequisite: 11, 12. 


76. RECENT EUROPE: Since 1919 3 credit hours 


Political, economic, and social sequels to Versailles; the challenge to European 
dominance and changing relations with Russia and the United States; the rise of 
totalitarianism in World War II and its consequences. 


Open to Sophomores and above. Prerequisite: 11, 12. 
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79. ECONOMIC HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 3 credit hours 
Open to Juniors and Seniors. Prerequisite: 17, 18. See Economics 71. 


81. DIPLOMATIC HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 3 credit hours 


Emphasis upon the diplomacy of the early Republic, expansion, the emergence of 
the United States as a world power, and the use of collective security. 
Open to Juniors and Seniors. Given in alternate years. To be given 1961-62. Pre- 
requisite: 17, 18. 


87. AMERICAN CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY 3 credit hours 


The framing of the Federal Constitution and its historical development, with 
emphasis on evolving interpretation by the courts. 


Open to Juniors and Seniors. Given in alternate years. To be given 1962-63. Pre- 
requisite: 17, 18, or permission of the instructor. 


88. AMERICAN HISTORY IN THE CIVIL WAR PERIOD 3 credit hours 


The period from the end of the Mexican War through the Civil War. The back- 
ground is treated and attention is directed to both military and nonmilitary aspects. 


Open to Juniors and Seniors. Given in alternate years. To be given 1962-63. Pre- 
requisite: 17, 18. 


90. HISTORIOGRAPHY 3 credit hours 


Analysis of the major interpretations of history, e.g., economic, idealistic, bio- 
graphic approaches to the understanding of the past. Representative writings of 
historians of the past and present are used to illustrate differing points of view. 


Open to Juniors and Seniors. Prerequisite: 11, 12, 17, 18. 


*91, 92. HISTORY SEMINAR 3 or G credit hours 


An introduction to the craft of the historian. Includes discussion of theories on 
the meaning of history, and study of research methods involving the solution of 
selected problems. In the second semester the student prepares an extended paper. 


Open to Juniors and Seniors. Prerequisite: 11, 12, 17, 18 and at least a 3.00 aver- 
age in History. 


101-102. HONORS COURSE Gicnesin ours 
Open to Seniors only. See index. 


Major: 30 semester hours, including 11, 12, 17, 18, either 90 or both 91 and 92, 
and at least 3 hours from each of the following groups: 


Group A: 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 37, 38, 43, 44, 45, 57, 69, 71, 72, 73, 74, 76. 
Group B: 47, 49, 50, 55, 79, 81, 87, 88. 
Minor: 18 semester hours, including 11, 12, 17, 18. 
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LAW 
See page 61. 
MECHANICAL DRAWING 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR DIFFORD 
24L. MECHANICAL DRAWING 3 credit hours 


Theory and practice of mechanical drawing; lettering, use of instruments; ortho- 
gtaphic projections; sectioning; isometric, oblique, and perspective drawings; de- 
velopments and intersections. Six hours of drawing per week. 

Open to Sophomores and above. To be given 1962-63. Prerequisite: Plane Geometry. 


MATHEMATICS 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSORS NELSON, MILLER, BENSON, AND KERR 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR LIGHT 
Miss KNEEN 


Mathematics is generally regarded as one of the best preparations for 
professions which require accuracy and precise thinking. Calculus and 
Statistics are basic for advanced work in Economics, Psychology, Sociology, 
and the Biological Sciences; Calculus and Differential Equations are basic 
for advanced work in the Physical Sciences. A major in Mathematics may 
use his knowledge in engineering, in actuarial work, in civil service em- 
ployment of various kinds, in industrial and business positions, and in 
teaching mathematics in secondary schools and colleges. 


1-2. FUNDAMENTAL CONCEPTS OF MATHEMATICS 6 credit hours 


This is a study of concepts related to number systems, algebraic laws, functions, 
limits, applications of limits, and probability. Intended primarily as a terminal 
course. 


5-6. BASIC MATHEMATICS 6 credit hours 


A tool course designed to cover the basic principles of college algebra and trig- 
onometry. It is intended primarily to satisfy the minimum mathematical require- 
ments to enable premedical and predental students to undertake the study of 
Chemistry and Physics. 


Not open to students with credit for 3. 
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*11, 12. ANALYTIC GEOMETRY AND CALCULUS I & II 3 or 6 credit hours 


An integrated study of the principles, processes, and applications of analytic 
geometry and calculus. 


Prerequisite: 6 or the equivalent. 


13. DESCRIPTIVE STATISTICS: A. 3 credit hours 


Introduction to standard methods of statistical analysis: measures of central 
tendency and variation, confidence intervals, correlation, time series, and index 
numbers. 

Open to Sophomores and above. Open to Freshmen with permission of the in- 

structor. Not open to students with credit for 14 or 23, or Psychology 14. 


14. DESCRIPTIVE STATISTICS: B. 3 credit hours 


Introduction to standard methods of statistical analysis: measures of central 
tendency and variation, confidence intervals, and correlation. 


Open to Sophomores and above. Open to Freshmen with permission of the in- 
structor. Not open to students with credit for 13 or 23, or Psychology 14. 


*15, 16. ANALYTIC GEOMETRY AND CALCULUS III & IV 
6 credit hours 


A continuation of analytic geometry and calculus through transcendental func- 
tions, formal integration, multiple integrals, infinite series, and partial differentia- 
tion, with applications and supporting analytic geometry. 


Open to Sophomores and above. Prerequisite: 12. 


23-24. STATISTICS 6 credit hours 
A study of frequency distributions, averages, dispersion, moments, the normal 

curve, probability, binomial and Poisson distributions, tests of hypotheses and sig- 

nificance, curve fitting, regression, and correlation. 

Open to Sophomores and above. 23 not open to students with credit for 13 or 14. 
Prerequisite for 23:2 or 6, or the equivalent. Prerequisite for 24:23, or 13 or 
14 with a grade of at least C. 


29. NUMBER THEORY 3 credit hours 


The development of the number system, arithmetic operations, primes, congru- 
ences, totients, Diophantine equations, and continued fractions. 


Open to Sophomores and above. Prerequisite: 6 or the equivalent. 


30. THEORY OF EQUATIONS 3 credit hours 


Methods of determining the roots of an algebraic equation, Sturm’s theorem, ap- 
proximations, determinants, symmetric functions, simultaneous equations, Graeffe’s 
method. 


Open to Sophomores and above. Prerequisite: 6 or the equivalent. 
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37. DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS 4 pte ticbas. 


A study of elementary differential equations. Ordinary equations of the first and 
second order, linear equations, power series solutions, partial differential equations, 
and other topics. 


Open to Juniors and Seniors. Prerequisite: 15, 16. 


41. FUNDAMENTAL CONCEPTS OF GEOMETRY 3 credit hours 


Foundations and evolution of geometry, projective geometry, affine geometry, 
Euclidean and non-Euclidean geometries, modern abstract geometries. 


Open to Juniors and Seniors. Alternates with 55 and 57. To be given 1961-62 
and 1962-63. Prerequisite: 15, 16, or 21-22. 


42. TOPICS IN GEOMETRY 3 credit hours 


Selected topics in geometry such as projective geometry, solid analytic geometry, 
differential geometry, or topology. 


Open to Juniors and Seniors. Alternates with 56 and 58. To be given 1961-62 
and 1962-63. Prerequisite: 15, 16, or 21-22. 


*55, 56. MODERN ALGEBRA I & II 3 or 6 credit hours 


A study of selected topics in modern algebra such as set and group theory, linear 
algebra, vectors, matrices, and determinants. 


Open to Juniors and Seniors. Alternates with 41, 42 and 57, 58. To be given 1962- 
63. Prerequisite: 15, 16, or 21-22. 


*57, 58. TOPICS IN ADVANCED CALCULUS 3 or 6 credit hours 


Real numbers, sequences, functions, limits, continuity, derivative of a function, 
mean value theorem and consequences, partial derivatives and applications, line and 
surface integrals, and power series. 


Open to Juniors and Seniors. Alternates with 41, 42 and 55, 56. To be given 
1961-62. 


91, 92. SEMINAR 1 to G credit hours 
_A reading, research, and conference course in various fields. 


Open to Juniors and Seniors. Prerequisite: Permission of the Chairman of the 
Department. 


101-102. HONORS COURSE 6 credit hours 
Open to Seniors only. See index. 


Major: 27 semester houts, including 37, for the Class of 1962. 
30 semester hours, including 37, for the Class of 1963 et seqq. 
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Minor: 15 semester hours for the Class of 1962. 
18 semester hours, for the Class of 1963 et seqq. 


Notes: 1. The mathematics requirements for the degree of Bachelor of Science 
may be satisfied by any of the following: Mathematics 1-2, 5-6, or 11, 12. 


2. It is recommended that the student who desires to major in mathematics 
schedule 11, 12 and 29 (second semester) during the Freshman year and 15, 16 
and 37 (second semester) during the Sophomore year. 


3. It is also recommended that every student intending to become a mathematics 
major take Physics 11-12. 


MILITARY SCIENCE 


PMS: LIEUTENANT COLONEL WILLIAM C. PINSON 
Asst. PMS: CAPTAIN RENE C. JACOBs, 
CAPTAIN WILLIAM S. SIMPSON, JR., 

AND CAPTAIN Forest S. RITTGERS, JR. 


ENLISTED INSTRUCTORS: MASTER SERGEANTS BEIERSCHMITT AND ZE- 
LADONIS; SERGEANT First CLASS KISER; SERGEANTS PATTON AND 


BODKIN 


1-2. MILITARY SCIENCE I 4 credit hours 


Drill and Command; Organization of the Army and ROTC; Individual Weapons 
and .22 cal. Rifle Marksmanship; American Military History. Two hours classroom 
and two hours drill per week. 


Freshman course. 


10-11. MILITARY SCIENCE II 4 credit hours 


Drill and Command; Map and Aerial Photograph Reading; Basic Tactics; Role 
of the Army in National Security. Two hours classroom and two hours drill per 
week. 


Sophomore course. 


20-21. MILITARY SCIENCE III Pear wbaaia 


Drill and Command; Leadership; Military Teaching Principles; Branches of the 
Army; Small Unit Tactics and Communications. Three hours classroom and two 


hours drill per week. 


Junior course. 
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30-31. MILITARY SCIENCE IV 6 credit hours 


Drill and Command; Operations (command and staff, estimate of the situation 
and combat orders, military intelligence, training management); Logistics; Person- 
nel Management (military administration, military justice); Service Orientation 
(role of the United States in world affairs and the present world situation. Leader- 
ship, officer indoctrination). Three hours classroom and two hours drill per week. 


Senior course. 


Nore: 1. Enrollees successfully completing MS III are required to attend camp 
under direct Army supervision for six weeks during the summer. This is normally 
between their Junior and Senior years. 


2. Except in special circumstances (which requires specific approval), students 
who enroll, either in the Basic Course (Military Science I & II) or in the Advanced 
Course (Military Science III & IV), must successfully complete the two-year course 
in which they enroll in order to graduate. 


MODERN LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 


PROFESSORS GRIMM, WEIGEL, KENNEDY, KIRK, MAURINO, 
AND SANDELS 
VISITING PROFESSOR FREY 
ADJUNCT PROFESSOR SMEAD 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSORS RAMOS AND ROYCE 
Miss DEwIs AND Miss RIcoIs 


The courses in Modern Languages are designed to provide a well-balanced 
training in the language and literature for those who elect a major or 
minor in the Department. Those who do not wish to meet the requirements 
for a major or minor may elect any courses for which they have the pre- 
requisites as stated in the description of the courses. Work in the Lan- 
guage Laboratory is required for 31, 32, and 41, 42, and is strongly recom- 
mended for the other courses. 


French 
1-2. ELEMENTARY FRENCH 8 credit hours 


Drill in sentence patterns. Special attention to pronunciation and oral work. 
Composition and reading. 


11-12. INTERMEDIATE FRENCH 8 credit hours 
Emphasis on oral work. Readings and composition, 


Prerequisite; 1-2, or the equivalent, 
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*31, 32. FRENCH CONVERSATION AND COMPOSITION . 
3 or 6 credit hours 


The chief aim of this course is to teach the student to speak and understand the 
language. Composition with attention to grammar, ‘Course conducted in French. 


Prerequisite: 12, or the equivalent, with a grade of at least C. 


*33, 34. SURVEY OF FRENCH LITERATURE 3 or 6 credit hours 
A study of masterpieces of French literature. 


Prerequisite: 12, or the equivalent, with a grade of at least C. 


*41, 42. ADVANCED FRENCH CONVERSATION AND COMPOSITION 
3 or 6 credit hours 
A continuation of French 31, 32. Course conducted in French. 


Prerequisite: 32, or the equivalent, with a grade of at least C. 


*51, 52. FRENCH LITERATURE OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 
3 or 6 credit hours 


Reading and discussion of representative works of important. writers of the 
century. Collateral readings and reports. 


Given in alternate years. To be given 1961-62. Prerequisite: 34, or the equivalent, 
with a grade of at least C. 


*53, 54. FRENCH LITERATURE OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
3 or 6 credit hours 


Reading and discussion of representative works of important writers of the century. 
Collateral readings and reports. 


Given in alternate years. To be given 1962-63. Prerequisite: 34, or the equivalent, 
with a grade of at least C. 


*55, 56. FRENCH LITERATURE OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
3 or 6 credit hours 


Reading and discussion of representative works of important writers of the century. 
Collateral readings and reports. 


Given in alternate years. To be given 1961-62. Prerequisite: 34, or the equivalent, 
with a grade of at least C. 


#57, 58. FRENCH LITERATURE FROM 1900 TO THE PRESENT 
3 or 6 credit hours 
Reading and discussion of representative works of important writers of the 
period. Collateral readings and reports. 


Given in alternate years. To be given 1962-63. Pr er equtite: 34, or the equivalent, 
with a grade of at least C, 
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101-102. HONORS COURSE 6 credit hours 
See Index. 


Major: French 11-12, 31, 32, 33, 34, 41, 42, and six additional hours chosen from 
courses numbered above 50, or the equivalent of these courses. 


Minor: French 11-12, 31, 32, and 33, 34, or the equivalent of these courses. 


Nore: To elect a major or minor, a student must have attained an inclusive average 
of at least 2.00 in all French courses taken in college. 


German 


1-2. ELEMENTARY GERMAN 8 credit hours 


Study of the fundamentals of German grammar. Reading of short stories and 
poetry. Emphasis on oral expression. 


11-12. INTERMEDIATE GERMAN 8 credit hours 


Review of the fundamental principles of grammar. Intensive reading of prose 
and poetry, with emphasis on vocabulary building. Oral practice based on material 
read, 


Prerequisite: 1-2, or the equivalent. 


*31, 32. GERMAN CONVERSATION AND COMPOSITION 3 or 6 credit hours 


Training in the speaking and writing of everyday German. Intensive review of 
grammar; course conducted in German. 


Prerequisite: 12, or the equivalent, with a grade of at least C. 


#3334. SURVEY OF GERMAN LITERATURE 3 or 6 credit hours 


An introduction to German literature presenting its development from the earliest 
period to the present time. Lectures on readings from representative works. 


Prerequisite: 12, or the equivalent, with a grade of at least C. 


*41, 42. ADVANCED GERMAN CONVERSATION AND COMPOSITION 
3 or 6 credit hours 


A continuation of German 31, 32. Course conducted in German. 


Prerequisite: 32, or the equivalent, with a grade of at least C. 


*61, 62. GOETHE AND SCHILLER 3 or 6 credit hours 


Reading in Goethe’s poems and major prose works during the fall semester. 
The spring semester is devoted to Schiller’s ballads, dramas, and prose writings. 


To be given 1962-63. Prerequisite: 34, or the equivalent, with a grade of at 
least C. 
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65. THE GERMAN LYRIC 3 credit hours 


A survey of German lyric poetry from its origins to the present. Reading and 
discussion of representative authors. 


To be given 1961-62. Prerequisite: 34, or the equivalent, with a grade of at 
least C. 


66. THE GERMAN DRAMA 3 credit hours 


The development of German drama from the medieval mystery plays to the dra- 
matic productions of modern times. Reading and interpretation of representative 
dramas. 


To be given 1961-62. Prerequisite: 34, or the equivalent, with a grade of at 
least C. 


67. THE GERMAN SHORT STORY 3 credit hours 


The development of the Novelle from Goethe to Thomas Mann, with special 
emphasis on the authors identified with Romanticism, Poetic Realism, and modern 
literary movements. Reading and discussion of representative Novellen. 


To be given 1962-63. Prerequisite: 34, or the equivalent, with a grade of at 
least C. 


72. HISTORY OF THE GERMAN LANGUAGE 3 credit hours 


A study of the various periods of the language, with special emphasis on the 
influence of individual men and historical circumstances on the development of 
forms and meanings. 


To be given 1962-63. Prerequisite: 12, or the equivalent, with a grade of at 
least C. 


101-102. HONORS COURSE 6 credit hours 
See index. 


Major: German 11-12, 31, 32, 33, 34, 41, 42, and six additional hours chosen 
from courses numbered above 50, or the equivalent of these courses. 


Minor: German 11-12, 31, 32, and 33, 34, or the equivalent of these courses. 


Note: To elect a major or minor, a student must have attained an inclusive 
average of at least 2.00 in all German courses taken in college. 


Italian 


1-2. ELEMENTARY ITALIAN 8 credit hours 


Thorough review in grammar. Special attention given to pronunciation and oral 
work. Composition and graded readings. 


11-12. INTERMEDIATE ITALIAN 8 credit hours 
Grammar review. Reading and Composition. Emphasis on oral work. 
Prerequisite: 1-2, or the equivalent, 
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Russian 


1-2. ELEMENTARY RUSSIAN 8 credit hours 


Thorough drill in grammar. Special attention given to pronunciation and oral 
work. Composition and graded readings. 


11-12, INTERMEDIATE RUSSIAN 8 credit hours 
Grammar review. Reading and composition. Emphasis on oral work. 


Prerequisite: 1-2, or the equivalent. 


Spanish 


1-2. ELEMENTARY SPANISH 8 credit hours 


Drill in sentence patterns. Special attention to pronunciation and oral work. 
Composition and reading. 


11-12. INTERMEDIATE SPANISH 8 credit hours 
Emphasis on oral work. Readings and composition. 


Prerequisite: 1-2, or the equivalent. 


*31, 32. SPANISH CONVERSATION AND COMPOSITION 3 or 6 credit hours 


The chief aim of this course is to teach the student to speak and understand the 
language. Composition with attention to grammar. Course conducted in Spanish. 


Prerequisite: 12, or the equivalent, with a grade of at least C. 


*33, 34. SURVEY OF SPANISH LITERATURE 3 or 6 credit hours 
A study of masterpieces of Spanish literature. 


Prerequisite: 12, or the equivalent, with a grade of at least C. 


*41, 42, ADVANCED SPANISH CONVERSATION AND COMPOSITION 
3 or 6 credit hours 


A continuation of Spanish 31, 32. Course conducted in Spanish. 


Prerequisite: 32, or the equivalent, with a grade of at least C. 


*51, 52. SPANISH LITERATURE OF THE GOLDEN AGE 3 of 6 credit hours 


Reading and discussion of representative works of important writers of the Golden 
Age. Collateral readings and reports. 


Given in alternate years. To be given 1961-62. Prerequisite: 34, or the equivalent, 
with a grade of at least C. 
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*55,56. SPANISH LITERATURE OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
3 or 6 credit hours 


Reading and discussion of representative works of important writers of the century. 
Collateral readings and reports. 


Given in alternate years. To be given 1962-63. Prerequisite: 34, or ihe equivalent, 
with a grade of at least C. 


*57, 58. SPANISH LITERATURE FROM 1900 TO THE PRESENT 
3 or 6 credit hours 


Reading and discussion of representative works of important writers of the period. 
Collateral readings and reports. 


Given in alternate years. To be given 1961-62. Prerequisite: 34, or the equivalent, 
with a grade of at least C. 


*71, 72. SPANISH-AMERICAN LITERATURE 3 or 6 credit hours 


A course designed to give the student a survey of Spanish-American literature and 
civilization and an introduction to some of the more important authors from the 
colonial period to the present. 


Given in alternate years. To be given 1962-63. Prerequisite: 34, or the equivalent, 
with a grade of at least C. 


101-102. HONORS COURSE 6 credit hours 
See index. 


Major: Spanish 11-12, 31, 32, 33, 34, 41, 42, and six additional hours chosen 
from courses numbered above 50, or the equivalent of these courses. 


Minor: Spanish 11-12, 31, 32, and 33, 34, or the equivalent of these courses. 


Note: To elect a major or minor, a student must have attained an inclusive 
average of at least 2.00 in all Spanish courses taken in college. 


MUSIC 


PROFESSOR SCHECTER 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR ULTAN 
MR. JARRETT 


The Department of Music offers a variety of courses which are devoted 
essentially to the historical and theoretical aspects of the field. Completion 
of a minor in this Department will enable the student to become an active 
participant in vocal or instrumental ensembles and to develop a broad 
understanding and intelligent appreciation of a wide variety of music 
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literature. Creative writing is strongly encouraged together with participa- 
tion in any of several instrumental and vocal ensembles available on campus. 


*13, 14. SIGHT READING AND DICTATION 2 or 4 credit hours 


The goal of this course is to enable the student to read unfamiliar music at sight. 
Tonality is introduced with the use of solmization. Intervallic, rhythmic, and 
melodic dictation are presented with some harmonic dictation offered in the latter 
part of the course. (Previous training in music is not necessary.) 


Requisite: Concurrent participation in one of the faculty-conducted ensembles. 


*15, 16. HARMONY 3 or 6 credit hours 


Harmonic principles: notation, intervals, rhythm, tonality; composition of original 
melodies; simple four-part writing through diatonic and some altered chords; 
original composition for mixed chorus. (Previous training in music is not necessary; 
however, concurrent or prior work in Music 13, 14 is recommended.) 


Requisite: Concurrent participation in one of the faculty-conducted ensembles. 


24. ANALYTICAL STUDIES 3 credit hours 


The techniques of analysis are presented as related to small instrumental and vocal 
forms, and the course of study is directed toward the eventual analysis of large 
compositions such as the sonata and the symphony. A comparison of styles and 
techniques of the several historical periods of music is accomplished through analysis 
of representative works. 


Prerequisite: 15. 16 is also recommended. 


25-26. ADVANCED HARMONY 6 credit hours 


A continuation of the first-year course in Harmony with a study of altered chords; 
modulation between tonalities; complex chords in thirds; creative writing for vocal 
and instrumental ensembles. Some principles of contemporary harmonic composition 
will be treated in the latter part of the course. 


Open to Sophomores and above. Prerequisite: 15, 16, written permission of the 
instructor, and concurrent participation in one of the faculty-conducted ensembles, 


31. TWENTIETH CENTURY MUSIC 3 credit hours 


Main attention is given to the changes in the aesthetics of twentieth century 
composers, the many schools of composition which developed, and the various styles 
and techniques which each of these schools represent. Included in these discussions 
is a study of the many significant American composers of formal music, jazz, elec- 
tronic music, and the avant-garde of the present era. (Previous training in music 1s 
not necessary. ) 


41. FUNDAMENTALS OF MUSIC 2 credit hours 


An introduction to the elements of music: rhythm, melody, harmony, form, and 
orchestration. The course is directed at cultivating intelligent listening habits. 
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42. HISTORY OF MUSIC 2 credit hours 


Survey of the history of music from its tribal origins through its evolution into 
a highly refined art form. 


81-82. INSTRUMENTAL SEMINAR 2 credit hours 


The problems of instrumental performance, the historical background of instru- 
ments, literature of all types of instrumental solo and ensemble playing, and the 
various styles of instrumental music from the sixteenth century to the present. Three 
hours of classroom and instrumental study per week. (Previous training in music 
is not required; however, Music 13, 14 is recommended.) 


Prerequisite: Written permission of the instructor and concurrent participation in 
one of the faculty-conducted ensembles. 
83-84. VOCAL SEMINAR 2 credit hours 


The problems of vocal production, the history of vocal music, literature for solo 
and various ensembles, styles, and the techniques of writing for voices. Three hours 
of classroom and vocal study per week. (Previous training in music is not re- 
quired; however, Music 13, 14 is recommended.) 


Prerequisite: Written permission of the instructor and concurrent participation in 
one of the faculty-conducted ensembles. 

91-92. INSTRUMENTAL SEMINAR 2 credit hours 
A continuation of Music 81-82. 

Open to Sophomores and above. Prerequisite: 81-82, written permission of the 
instructor, and concurrent participation in one of the faculty-conducted ensembles. 

93-94. VOCAL SEMINAR 2 credit hours 
A continuation of Music 83-84. 


Open to Sophomores and above. Prerequisite: 83-84, the permission of the in- 
Structor, and concurrent participation in one of the faculty-conducted ensembles. 


COLLEGE CHOIR None 


A mixed choir of sixty voices meets twice each week and presents several con- 
certs each year. In addition, the choir sings twice each month in the College Chapel. 
A wide variety of music is performed representing many historical periods and 


styles, both sacred and secular. 


Prerequisite: Audition. 


CONCERT AND MARCHING BAND None 


During the first half of the Fall semester this fifty-piece ensemble devotes its 
attention to the preparation and presentation of programs at the College football 
games. After the football season the Band prepares concert music for presentation 
in its own concert programs or together with the vocal ensembles. 


Prerequisite: Audition and permission of the Director. 
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THE CONCERT CHORALE None 


This ensemble of thirty voices, carefully selected for vocal potential and musician- 
ship, presents several public performances each year, both on campus and off campus 
on tour and on television. 


Prerequisite: Audition and permission of the instructor. 


ORCHESTRA None 


The College Orchestra presents several concerts each year and frequently com- 
bines its resources with those of the choral organizations for the presentation of 
major works of music literature such as opera, oratorio, masses, and cantatas. 


Prerequisite: Audition and permission of the Director. 


INSTRUMENTAL ENSEMBLES None 


Several instrumental ensembles (trios, quartets, quintets, and their like) are 
organized on the campus each year dependent on student interest and the availability 
of instrumentalists. 


Offered upon the request of the students. 


OPERA WORKSHOP None 


Auditions are held each year for a program of full operatic production. The 
combined resources of both the Department of Dramatic Arts and the Department 
of Music are utilized for the presentation of operas. Recent productions include 
Hansel and Gretel, Amahl and the Night Visitors, and Die Fledermaus. 


Prerequisite: Audition and permission of the Director. 


Minor: 19 semester hours, including 13, 14, 15, 16, 24, and 25-26, or the 
equivalent of these courses. 


PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION 


PROFESSOR GOULD 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR BONNEY 
Mr, WILEY 


Philosophy 


Courses in Philosophy are designed to teach students to think logically 
and coherently, to present them with the historical background and sig- 
nificant movements of thought, and to help them to gain a comprehensive 
view of life and the universe. They are encouraged to think construc- 
tively about the central problems of life, to acquire an intelligent concern 
for values and beliefs, and to formulate critically their own philosophy of 
life. A preprofessional background is provided for graduate work in 
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Philosophy, and courses are offered which meet the entrance requirements 
of leading theological schools. 


11. INTRODUCTION TO PHILOSOPHY 3 credit hours 


A survey of the chief fields of philosophy with special attention to influences 
of the physical and social sciences. Problems studied include the sources of 
knowledge, the interpretation of nature, the nature of reality, and the ends of life. 


31. ETHICS 3 credit hours 


The beginnings and growth of morality, theories of moral life, and application of 
these theories in the world of action. Discussion of specific problems arising in the 
everyday life of the individual and of the group in a democracy. 


Open to Sophomores and above. 


32. LOGIC 3 credit hours 


The principles and conditions of correct thinking. A careful examination is made 
of the nature of proof and the detection of fallacies. The laws of correct reasoning, 
deductive and inductive, are applied to thinking in everyday life. In the latter part 
of the course methods of symbolic logic and of scientific investigation receive special 
attention. 


Open to Sophomores and above. 


33, 34. PHILOSOPHY AND LIFE OF THE ORIENT 2 or 4 credit hours 


The Oriental outlook on life contrasted with the Occidental. The first semester 
is devoted to a study of the culture, philosophy, and life of the people of India. 
During the second semester similar attention is given to the people of China and 
of Japan, 


Open to Sophomores and above. 


36. AESTHETICS 3 credit hours 


A study of the more significant classical and modern approaches to the philosophy 
of art, with particular reference to their intellectual and psychological backgrounds. 


Open to Sophomores and above. Alternates with 40. To be given 1961-02. 


39. PHILOSOPHY OF SCIENCE 3 credit hours 


A study of the concepts of modern science, including those of space, time, mo- 
tion, light, relativity, the atomic world, cause, law, evolution, and value. The 
methods of science, the role of definitions, axioms, and theorems, and the relation- 
ships between science, philosophy, and religion are examined. 


Open to Juniors and Seniors. Alternates with 51. To be given 1962-63. Prerequi- 
site: 11 or a science major. 
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40, PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION 3 credit hours 
Open to Juniors and Seniors. Alternates with 36. To be given 1962-63. See Re- 
ligion 40. 


41. ANCIENT AND MEDIEVAL PHILOSOPHY 3 credit hours 
Textual sources include the Pre-Socratics, some of the more beautiful and dra- 

matic of the Platonic dialogues, selections from Aristotle, and outstanding medieval 

philosophers. 

Open to Juniors and Seniors. Prerequisite: 11. 


42. MODERN PHILOSOPHY 3 credit hours 
The development of philosophy from 1453 to the present time. Special emphasis 

is placed on the works of Descartes, Spinoza, Leibnitz, Locke, Berkeley, Hume, and 

Kant. 

Open to Juniors and Seniors. Prerequisite: 11. 


48. CONTEMPORARY PHILOSOPHY 3 credit hours 


A study of the twentieth century philosophies of idealism, realism, naturalism, 
logical empiricism, and existentialism. 


Open to Juniors and Seniors. Prerequisite: 11. 


51. THE PHILOSOPHY OF PLATO 3 credit hours 
The development of the thought of Plato. Texts include the Republic and se- 
lections from the early, middle, and late dialogues. 


Open to Sophomores and above. Alternates with 39. To be given 1961-62. Pre- 
requisite: 11. 


53. AMERICAN PHILOSOPHY 3 credit hours 
Philosophical thought in the United States from the Colonial period to the 

present. The main emphasis is on the classic period from the Civil War to World 

War II, including the thought of C. S. Peirce, William James, Josiah Royce, John 

Dewey, and George Santayana in the areas of theory of knowledge, philosophy of 

science, and philosophy of religion. 

Open to Juniors and Seniors. Prerequisite: 11, 


95, 96. SEMINAR | 1 or 2 credit hours 
A reading and conference course. 
Open to Juniors and Seniors. Prerequisite: permission of the Chairman of the 
Department. 
101-102. HONORS COURSE 6 credit hours 
Open to Seniors only. See index. 
Major: 30 semester hours, including 11, 31, 32, 41, 42, and 48. 
Minor: 18 semester hours, including 11, 41, and 42. 


Note: Students who major in Philosophy may not minor in Religion. 
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Religion 


Courses in Religion help students to discover and to understand the 
realities of the world of the spirit, to uncover motives leading to Chris- 
tian character, and to foster a spirit of religious unity rather than of dog- 
matic divisiveness. Attention is given to the history of the great religions 
of the world, with special emphasis on the Hebrew-Christian religion and 
a scholarly understanding of the Old and New Testaments. Provision is 
made for pretheological training and for those who are planning to do 
graduate work in Religion. 


15. INTRODUCTION TO THE OLD TESTAMENT 3 credit hours 


A survey which aims to assist the student in a scholarly approach to the Old 
Testament, with special reference to the historical and literary setting, the ethical 
and spiritual content of the law, and the historical books. Emphasis is also placed 
on the tools of textual interpretation, questions of authorship, history, validity, and 
religious values. 


16. INTRODUCTION TO THE NEW TESTAMENT 3 credit hours 


A survey, aimed to assist in a scholarly approach to the New Testament, with 
special reference to its formation and literary history, the teachings of Jesus, the life 
and thought of Paul, and the beginnings of the Christian Church. Emphasis is also 
placed on the tools of textual interpretation, questions of authorship, history, validity, 
and Christian values. 


This course complements Religion 15, but it may be taken separatedy. 


17. THE POETIC AND WISDOM LITERATURE OF THE OLD TESTAMENT 
3 credit hours 


The Hebrew religion: its poetic and reflective literature; the theological teachings 
of the Psalms; the practical wisdom and ethics of Proverbs dealing with the success- 
ful management of life; the pessimism and skepticism of Ecclesiastes; and the prob- 
lem of evil and suffering as presented in Job. 


Open to Sophomores and above. Given occasionally. Not given 1961-62. Pre- 
requisite: 15. 


19. THE HEBREW PROPHETS 3 credit hours 


Origin and development of the prophetic movement in Israel; the historical 
background of each prophet; the prophetic criticism of life; the central ideas of 
each prophet; and the relevance and significance of the prophets for the life of today. 


Open to Sophomores and above. Given in alternate years. To be given 1962-63. 
Prerequisite: 15, 
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21. THE LIFE AND TEACHINGS OF JESUS 3 credit hours 


The religious and ethical insights of Jesus in their historical setting and in their 
contemporary relevance. A critical study of the Gospels is made and selected biog- 
raphies of Jesus are read. 


Open to Sophomores and above. 


23. HISTORY OF CHRISTIAN THOUGHT: EARLY AND MEDIEVAL 
3 credit hours 


Main developments in the life and thought of the Christian Church from the 
first century to the beginning of the Reformation. Special emphasis on the historic 
formulations of the Christian faith, growth of the church, and representative 
theologians. 


Open to Sophomores and above. Alternates with 27. To be given 1961-62. 


24. HISTORY OF CHRISTIAN THOUGHT: MopERN AND CONTEMPORARY 
3 credit hours 


A study of the main developments in the life and thought of the Christian Church 
from the Reformation to the present. Special emphasis on the beliefs and growth 
of Protestantism and on representative European and American theologians. 


Open to Sophomores and above. Alternates with 28. To be given 1961-62. 


26. RELIGIONS IN THE UNITED STATES 3 credit hours 


The development of religion with special emphasis on the understanding of the 
various faiths, denominations, and cults. 


Open to Sophomores and above. Given in alternate years. To be given 1961-62. 


27. PSYCHOLOGY OF RELIGION 3 credit hours 


An examination of the mental processes involved in religious experience, Special 
attention to the nature of religion, religious attitudes of childhood and adolescence, 
conversion, worship, prayer, mysticism, the sense of sin and forgiveness, and the 
belief in God and immortality. 


Open to Sophomores and above. Alternates with 23. To be given 1962-63. 


28. THE FAITHS OF MANKIND: ComPARATIVE RELIGIONS 3 credit hours 


A study of the origin and growth of religion, including an examination of primi- 
tive religion, followed by an outline study of the great religions of the world. 
Special emphasis on the principal living religions. 


Open to Sophomores and above. Alternates with 24. To be given 1962-63. 


31. ETHICS 3 credit hours 
Open to Sophomores and ahove. See Philosophy 31, 
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40. PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION 3 credit hours 


The application of the philosophic method to the problem of God, human person- 
ality, immortality, et cetera. Religion is studied and evaluated in terms of its 


affinity with the whole of life experience. 
Open to Juniors and Seniors. Alternates with Philosophy 36. To be given 1962-63. 


95, 96. SEMINAR 1 or 2 credit hours 
A reading and conference course. 

Open to Juniors and Seniors. Prerequisite: Permission of the Chairman of the 
Department. 


101-102. HONORS COURSE 6 credit hours 
Open to Seniors only. See index. 


Major: 30 semester hours, including 15, 16, 26, and 28. Sociology 76 may be 
counted toward this requirement. 
Minor: 18 semester hours, including 15. Sociology 76 may be counted toward 


this requirement. 


Note: Students who major in Religion may not minor in Philosophy. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR EAVENSON 
ASSISTANT PROFESSORS ALBERT, SEIBERT, AND DUCHARME, 
Mrs, STRAYER, Mr. GOBRICHT, AND Mrs. BARBER 


Physical Education is required of all men and women. This work is 
scheduled in the Freshman and Sophomore years, two hours each week, and 
earns one credit for each of the four semesters. For transfer students, 
proof of satisfactory completion of the equivalent amount of Physical 
Education must be presented. Credit in Physical Education will be given 
for military service on the basis of two credits for each year of military 
service. Four credits are required for graduation. 


The work is composed of instruction and practice in individual activities 
of a nature that will have a definite carry-over value, such as golf, tennis, 
badminton, swimming, squash, volleyball, archery, bowling, first aid, and 


physical fitness, 
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PHYSICAL SCIENCE 


An interdepartmental offering in the Peet sciences including astron- 
omy, chemistry, geology, and physics. 


13-14. PHYSICAL SCIENCE 8 credit hours 


Basic principles in astronomy, chemistry, geology, and physics. This course, 
designed for the non-science student, satisfies the science requirement for the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts. Three hours classroom and two hours laboratory per week. 


Open to Sophomores and above. Also open to Freshmen with permission of the 
Dean of Admission. 


PHYSICS AND ASTRONOMY 


PROFESSORS YEAGLEY AND LONG 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR SIA 
ADJUNCT ASSISTANT PROFESSORS ALLEN AND HENSCHEN 
Mrs, BROUGHTON 


The Department of Physics and Astronomy aims, in all its courses, to 
develop in the student an understanding of the basic phenomena of the 
physical environment and the ability to use rigorous quantitative methods 
in their description and organization. 


Two introductory courses are offered in addition to Physical Science 
13-14: (1) Elements of Physics, to provide premedical students and 
science majors with a knowledge of basic principles and training in methods 
of analysis and laboratory techniques; (2) A more detailed and compre- 
hensive course in Astronomy for science students desiring a greater under- 
standing of the universe. 


For science majors and others seeking to pursue further studies in the 
physical sciences and in engineering, the Department offers advanced 
courses planned to provide a broad background and to develop analytical 
skill essential for graduate or professional study. The laboratory work in 
these courses is designed to acquaint students with laboratory techniques 
and to give them experience in interpreting and reporting the results. 


11-12. ELEMENTS OF PHYSICS 8 credit hours 


Mechanics, heat, sound, light, electricity, magnetism. The nature of measurement, 
experimental verification, and methods of analysis in problem work and in laboratory 
reports. Three hours classroom and three hours laboratory per week. 


Prerequisite: Mathematics 3 or 5-6, or concurrent registration therein. 
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19. ATOMIC PHYSICS 3 credit hours 
Properties of the fundamental particles of matter, atomic structure and spectra, 

x-ray and electron diffraction, quantum physics, and the dual nature of matter and 

energy. Laboratory determination of the basic constants of matter and radiation. 

Two hours classroom and two hours laboratory per week. 

Open to Sophomores and above. Prerequisite: 11-12; Mathematics 15, 16, or 21- 
22, or concurrent registration therein. 


21. WAVE MOTION—SOUND AND LIGHT 3 credit hours 
Properties of oscillating particles and propagation of waves in material media and 

vacuum. Reflection and refraction of waves at a boundary; interference, diffrac- 

tion, and polarization of electromagnetic waves. Blackbody radiation and the limi- 

tations of classical physics. 

Open to Sophomores and above. Not open to students who have credit for 43. 
Prerequisite: 11-12; Mathematics 15, 16, or concurrent registration therein. 


23. ASTRONOMY 3 credit hours 
The universe as it pertains to laws governing sizes, distributions, and motions 

of celestial bodies. Methods and results of astronomical explorations of the solar 

system, milky way, and extragalactic systems. 

Open to Sophomores and above. Prerequisite: One year of college mathematics. 


41-42. ANALYTICAL MECHANICS 6 credit hours 
Geometry, kinematics, and dynamics. Vector algebra and calculus is used through- 
out. Topics include falling bodies, equilibrium of particles and of rigid bodies, 
centers of mass, moments and products of inertia, work and energy, power, simple 
and damped harmonic motion, forced vibrations, and wave motion. Students get 
practice and facility in developing mathematical formulae and in translating mathe- 
matical symbols into physical ideas. 
Open to Juniors and Seniors. Not open to students who have credit for 25-26. Pre- 
requisite: 11-12; Mathematics 15, 16, or 21-22. 


47-48. ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM So predie Hours 
The fundamental principles of direct and alternating current theory; electrostatics, 

magnetostatics, and time varying fields; Maxwell's equations. Three hours classroom 

and three hours laboratory per week. 

Open to Juniors and Seniors. Not open to students who have credit for 31-32. 
Prerequisite: 11-12; Mathematics 15, 16, or 21-22, and completion of, or con- 
current registration in, Mathematics 31, 32, or 37. 


63. PHYSICAL MEASUREMENTS—OPTICS 2 credit hours 
Experiments in physical optics and spectroscopy. Experimental technique and 

interpretation of results is emphasized. One hour classroom and three hours lab- 

oratory per week. 

Open to Juniors and Seniors. Not open to students who have credit for 44. Pre- 
requisite: 21; Mathematics 15, 16. 
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66. NUCLEAR PHYSICS 3 credit hours 
Elementary particle theory, nuclear structure and decay, energy generation by 

fusion and fission; interaction of nuclear radiation with matter; radiation detectors 

and particle accelerators. Laboratory emphasis in experimental techniques in nuclear 

energy technology and research. Two hours classroom and three hours laboratory 

per week. 

Open to Juniors and Seniors. Not open to students who have credit for 36. Pre- 
requisite: 19; Mathematics 15, 16. 


*67, 68. ELECTRONICS 8 credit hours 


Fundamental principles and applications of the emission and control of electrons. 
Radio frequency measurements, thermionic tubes, thermistors, transistors, resonant 
circuits, amplifiers, and oscillators. Three hours classroom and three hours labora- 
tory each week. 

Open to Seniors only. Not open to students who have credit for 27-28. Prerequisite: 

47-48. 


*75, 76. MATHEMATICAL PHYSICS 3 or 6 credit hours 


Application to physics of elliptic integrals, infinite series, Fourier series, Gamma, 
Bessel and Le Gendre functions, partial derivatives and differential equations, 
vector analysis, and operational calculus. Selected problems in mechanics, heat, 
optics, electricity and magnetism, and fluid mechanics. 


Open to Seniors only. Not open to students who have credit for 45, 46. Prerequi- 
site: 25-26 or 41-42; Mathematics 31, 32, or 37. 


77. THEORETICAL PHYSICS 3 credit hours 


A mathematical presentation of the general field of theoretical physics, including 
the application of ordinary and partial differential equations and vector analysis 
to the mechanics of particles and rigid bodies, oscillatory motion, generalized 
coordinates, the method of Lagrange and Hamilton, vector fields, and the Maxwell 
equations of radiation. 


Open to Seniors only. Not open to students who have credit for 51. Prerequisite: 


41-42, 


83, 84. SPECIAL PROBLEMS 1 to 6 credit hours 


Laboratory work with the research aspect emphasized. Topics are chosen for 
investigation. 


Open to Juniors and Seniors. Prerequisite: Permission of the Chairman of the 
Department. 


101-102. HONORS COURSE 6 credit hours 
Open to Seniors only. See index. 
Major: 30 semester hours, including 41-42 and 47-48. 


Minor: 18 semester hours. 
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POLITICAL SCIENCE 


Prorkssors TAYLER, FLOWER, AND GAVRILOVIC 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR FLAHERTY 
ASSISTANT PROFESSORS HARPER, SECOR, AND ANDREWS. 


The Department of Political Science aims to give students an under- 
standing of the political and administrative problems of government and 
the responsibilities of citizenship. The approaches are both theoretical 
and practical; the areas are local, national, and international. Careful 
attention is given to the preparation for graduate study. A number of 
students with majors and minors in Political Science enter law, govern- 
ment, and international organizations. Whether or not these courses, 
oriented into a liberal arts curriculum, are to be used as specialized training, 
the emphasis in all the courses offered by the Department is upon the funda- 
mental principles underlying enlightened citizenship. 


11-12. AMERICAN GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS ~ 6 credit hours 


; A survey of the structure and operation of the political and governmental systems 
in the United States. | ya ; 


Open to Sophomores and above. 


30. THE CITY 3 credit hours 


Social, economic, and political aspects of control in contemporary city life. Case 
studies of several United States metropolitan communities provide course content, 
with emphasis on municipal methods for planning. Also named Sociology 30. 


Open to Sophomores and above. 


33. MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT AND ADMINISTRATION 3 credit hours 


The organization and functions of municipal government and politics with spe- 
cial attention to such areas as local political behavior, property assessment, taxa- 
tion, fiscal management, planning and zoning, and problems of metropolitan areas. 


Open to Juniors and Seniors. Prerequisite: 11-12. 


35. PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 2 pradien oat 


An analysis of the organization and functioning of the national bureaucracy in 
the light of the problem of executive responsibility in a democratic society. Special 
attention to administrative behavior, principles of organization and management, ad- 
ministrative federalism, the office of the Presidency, fiscal and personnel adminis- 
tration, and administrative lawmaking. 


Open to Juniors and Seniors. Prerequisite: 11-12. 
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36, 38. COMPARATIVE GOVERNMENT 3 or 6 credit hours 


The nature, organization, and operations of a modern European government. 
The first term places major emphasis on Great Britain and the USSR, while the sec- 
ond semester stresses France, West Germany, and Switzerland. 


Open to Juniors and Seniors. Prerequisite: 11-12, or permission of the instructor. 


37. INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 3 credit hours 


An examination of the basic factors affecting relations between states, such as 
economic, geographic and demographic; the evolution of international relations and 
the place of power politics in the modern world. 


Open to Sophomores and above. 


40. PROBLEMS OF STATE GOVERNMENT 3 credit hours 
A study and analysis of State government, legislative and administrative. Group 

sessions and individual research projects will be arranged in Harrisburg for con- 

sultation with State officials in selected departments and bureaus. 

Open to Juniors and Seniors. Prerequisite: 11-12. 


41, AMERICAN POLITICAL THOUGHT 3 credit hours 


The development of political ideas in America, stressing foreign influences on early 
Colonial thought and those influences indigenous to the growth of American Democ- 
racy. Colonial political ideas, the development of the Constitution, the Federalist 
Papers, State rights philosophy vs. centralized government, and contemporary inter- 
pretations. 

Open to Juniors ana Seniors. Prerequisite: 11-12, or PoE of the instructor. 

History 17-18 is desirable. 


44, INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION Mee a re 


A treatment of the organizations through which states have dealt with their com- 
mon problems in the past: the League of Nations, World Court, and International 
Labor Organization, with emphasis on the organization of the postwar world, the 
United Nations, and specialized agencies. 


Open to Sophomores and above. 


*45, 46. CONSTITUTIONAL LAW eb rua Doar 


An analysis of leading Supreme Court interpretations of the Constitution. Em- 
phasis on concepts of judicial review, separation of powers, federalism, interstate 
commerce, obligation of contracts, due process, equal protection of the laws, and 
political and religious liberty. Introduction to legal research. 


Open to Juniors and Seniors. Prerequisite: 11-12. 


48. FAR EASTERN GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS 3 credit hours 


Contemporary governmental and political systems of China, Japan, and India in 
historical and philosophical perspective. Particular emphasis upon the rise and 
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fall of totalitarianism in Japan, revolution and communism in China, the develop- 
ment of democratic neutralism in India, and problems arising from the political, 
social, and economic reconstruction of the Far East. The interests of the United 
States, Great Britain, and the USSR in the Far East are examined. 


Open to Sophomores and above. 


50. POLITICAL SOCIOLOGY 3 credit hours 


Open to Juniors and Seniors. See Sociology 50. 


51. LATIN AMERICAN GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS 3 credit hours 


A survey of governmental structure and political dynamics in the principal Latin 
American countries. Special attention to the underlying historical, economic, and 
religious foundations of the contemporary revolution in Latin American politics. 


Open to Sophomores and above. 


52. INTER-AMERICAN RELATIONS 3 credit hours 


The institutions of the Organization of American States, including constitutional 
and other aspects of the early nineteenth and twentieth-century continental union. 
Emphasis on Pan-Americanism and its contemporary significance, achievements, and 
problems. 


Open to Juniors and Seniors. 


53. EVOLUTION OF POLITICAL THOUGHT 5 chad On aR 


An analysis of the development of significant political ideas from the Greek City- 
State to the eighteenth century. Contributions to modern ideas and trends in gov- 


ernment. 


Open to Juniors and Seniors. 


54, RECENT POLITICAL THOUGHT Per aie aie 


Examination of significant political thought concerning the origin, nature, and 
functions of the state from the Age of Reason to the present. Socialism, fascism, 
and democracy. Emphasis on the conflict between democracy and authoritarianism. 


Open to Juniors and Seniors. 


55. POLITICAL BEHAVIOR 3 credit hours 
Cultural, social, and psychological factors which contribute to forms and direc- 

tions of political behavior, together with leading conceptual approaches and exam- 

ples from contemporary political affairs. 

Open to Juniors and Seniors. To be given in alternate years. Will be given 
1961-62. Prerequisite: 2 semesters of Political Science and 2 semesters of 
Psychology or Sociology, or permission of the instructor. 
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56. PUBLIC OPINION AND PROPAGANDA 3 credit hours 


The formation and control of public opinion in a democracy. Analysis of mass 
communication (press, radio, film, and TV); propaganda techniques; the causa- 
tion of social attitudes; problems of public opinion polling. (Also named So- 
ciology 56.) 

Open to Juniors and Seniors. Prerequisite: 6 hours of Political Science or Sociology. 


57. POLITICAL PARTIES 3 credit hours 


A study of the party system in the United States: strengths and weaknesses, func- 
tions and techniques, the electorate, government and political parties, political 
parties and pressure groups. 


Open to Juniors and Seniors. Prerequisite: 11-12. 


60. MECHANICS OF AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY 3 credit hours 
An analysis of the machinery through which foreign policy is formed and exe- 

cuted, including a topical study of courses of action open to the United States, 

non-entanglement, the Good-Neighbor policy, the Monroe Doctrine, the policy of 

the United States as a member of the United Nations, the policy of containment, 

and current problems. 

Open to Juniors and Seniors, Prerequisite: 11-12, or permission of the instructor. 


61. PROBLEMS OF AMERICAN GOVERNMENT 3 credit hours 


Basic problems of American Government in relation to national and international 
events. Designed for non-majors and non-minors in Political Science, the course is 
intended to acquaint students with government organization and to reveal enduring 
problems faced by our government in changing situations. 


Open to Juniors and Seniors. Not open to students who have credit for 11-12. 


63. THE SCIENCE OF PROFESSIONAL DIPLOMACY 3 credit hours 


An advanced and systematic study of the community of nations, with special 
emphasis on the responsibilities, problems, and present international status of the 
United States. Contemporary methods in the field of international diplomacy are 
studied. 


Open to Juniors and Seniors. 


64. INTERNATIONAL LAW 3 credit hours 


A study of the fundamental principles of law governing the conduct between 
states, especially as interpreted and applied by the United States. 


Open to Juniors and Seniors. 
66. THE POLITICS AND POLICIES OF THE SOVIET UNION 
3 credit hours 


The recent institutional and theoretical development of the Soviet state. Special 
emphasis upon the principal ingredients of the Soviet monolith: Communist ide- 
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ology, the Party, the Army and the use of terror, bureaucracy, planned economy, 
Communism as a world movement. The purpose of the course is to provide a 
background for informed analysis and evaluation of the Soviet totalitarian challenge 
to American democratic values and institutions. 


Open to Juniors and Seniors. 


93-94. RESEARCH IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 6 credit hours 
Open to Seniors only. See Social Science 93-94. 


95. SEMINAR 3 credit hours 


A research and conference course required of all senior majors who are not taking 
101-102. 


Open to Seniors only. Prerequisite: Major in Political Science. 


101-102. HONORS COURSE 6 credit hours 
Open to Seniors only. See index. 


Major: 30 semester hours. 


Required: Political Science 11-12, 95 or 101-102, and one course from each of the 
following groups: 


Group 1: 30, 33, 35, 40, 45, 46 
Group 2: 37, 44, 52, 60, 64 
Group 3: 41, 53, 54 

Group 4: 36, 38, 48, 51 

Grou. 5: 55,636," 37 


Remaining hours optional. 


Minor: 18 semester hours, including Political Science 11-12. 


PSYCHOLOGY 


SEE EDUCATION AND PSYCHOLOGY 


PUBLIC SPEAKING 


PROFESSOR SCHECTER 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR COUTTS 
Mr. BRUBAKER 


The courses in Public Speaking are directed toward improvement in 
verbal communication and toward the development of greater self-assurance 
and ease in social and professional situations. 
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21. ORAL INTERPRETATION 3 credit hours 


Training in the principles of effective oral reading through the use of the best 
in prose and poetry; development of the speaking voice; choral reading. 


Open to Sophomores and above. 


*23, 24. ARGUMENTATION AND DEBATE 3 or 6 credit hours 


First semester: The theory and practice of persuasive speaking and debate. 
Second semester: The emphasis is on participation in classroom debates. 


33. PUBLIC SPEAKING 2 credit hours 
The theory of and practice in the fundamentals of public speaking. 
Open to Juniors and Seniors. 


51. ADVANCED PUBLIC SPEAKING 2 credit hours 


While this is a continuation of Public Speaking 33, increased attention is given 
to speech structure and to filling various specific speech situations. 


Open to Juniors and Seniors. Prerequisite: 33. 


RELIGION 


SEE PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION 


SOCIAL SCIENCE 


Interdepartmental offerings in the social sciences which include Eco- 
nomics, Political Science, Psychology, and Sociology. 


11-12. INTRODUCTION TO SOCIAL SCIENCE 6 credit hours 


Concepts basic to economics, political science, and sociology are developed. Cul- 
ture, power, the market, social control, change, communication, and the techniques 
of social science are emphasized through class discussions, library, and field projects. 


93-94. RESEARCH IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 6 credit hours 


An interdisciplinary course to familiarize the students with the latest methods of 
social research through the undertaking of individual or team research projects in 
the environs of Carlisle. Each project will involve the application of relevant 
existing research theories and techniques to the problems studied. Also named 
Economics 93-94, Political Science 93-94, and Sociology 93-94. 

Open to Seniors majoring in Economics, Political Science, Psychology, and Sociology. 
It is also open to Juniors majoring in these fields if approved by the Chairman of 
the Department and the Director of the course. Prerequisite: Mathematics 13 or 
14, or one year of college Mathematics. 
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SOCIOLOGY 


PRoFESSOR KEPNER 
LECTURER MOYLE 
ASSISTANT PROFESSORS ROTHSTEIN AND KUHINKA 


30. THE CITY 3 credit hours 
Open to Sophomores and above, See Political Science 30. 
32. PRINCIPLES OF SOCIOLOGY 3 credit hours 


An introduction to the primary concepts of sociology, including culture and per- 
sonality, groups, communities and social stratification, population trends and human 
ecology, social institutions, processes of social interaction, and the conditions and 
modes of social change. 


Open to Sophomores and above. Also open to Freshmen with permission of the 
instructor. 


33. GROUP DYNAMICS 3 credit hours 
Study of small group behavior, with emphasis upon varieties of group structure, 


leadership, and quality of performance. Some practice in the solution of group 
problems and experimentation with techniques for improving performance. 


Open to Sophomores and above. Given in alternate years. To be given 1961-62. 
Prerequisite: 32, or Psychology 11. 


34. CULTURAL ANTHROPOLOGY 3 credit hours 


Cultural variability and human oneness, including human evolution, race geo- 
graphic limitations, ethnology, linguistics, cultural change, personality in relation 
to culture, and the application of anthropological insights to American society and 
intercultural relations. 


Open to Sophomores and above. Also open to Freshmen with permission of the in- 
Structor. 


35-36. INTRODUCTION TO SOCIAL WORK 4 credit hours 


Analysis of economic and socio-psychological factors relevant to the develop- 
ment of social work; the structure and function of social work and public welfare 
in contemporary society; examination of outstanding theories and of methods of 
case work, group work, and community organization. Field trips to social agencies. 


Open to Juniors and Seniors. Given in alternate years. To be given 1962-63. Pre- 
requisite: 32, or Psychology 11, or Social Science 12 with a grade of at least C. 


35L, 36L. SUPERVISED FIELD WORK 1 or 2 credit hours 
Practical experience in serving agencies in Harrisburg, Carlisle, and vicinity. 

Students will work under the supervision of the instructor and of the agency 

supervisor. Four hours field work one afternoon a week. 

Open to Juniors and Seniors. Given in alternate years. To be given 1962-63. Pre- 
requisite: 35, or concurrent registration in 35-36 and permission of the instructor. 
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47. CRIMINOLOGY 3 credit hours 
The nature, causation, and treatment of delinquency and crime. Examination of 

case histories and statistical studies. Consideration of proposals for the prevention 

of crime and the improvement of penal procedures. Field trips. 

Open to Juniors and Seniors. Prerequisite: Social Science 11-12, or permission of 
the instructor. 


49. POPULATION 3 credit hours 
Population, its volume, growth, trends, composition; the relation of population 

units in their various aspects to economic, social, and political forces and institutions. 

Open to Sophomores and above. Given in alternate years. To be given 1962-63. 
Prerequisite: 32 or permission of the instructor. 


50. POLITICAL SOCIOLOGY 3 credit hours 

Social forces affecting the origin of the state and divergent lines of political 
development. Comparison between democracy and other political systems in respect 
to quality of participation, the development of personality, social control, social 
change, and the politico-economic institutional complex. The state in international 
relations. (Also named Political Science 50.) 


Open to Juniors and Seniors. Prerequisite: 32. 


56. PUBLIC OPINION AND PROPAGANDA 3 credit hours 


The formation and control of public opinion in a democracy. Analysis of mass 
communication (film, press, radio, and TV); propaganda techniques; the causation 
of social attitudes; problems of public opinion polling. (Also named Political 
Science 56.) 

Open to Juniors and Seniors. Prerequisite: 6 hours of Sociology or Political Science. 


57. THE NEGRO AMERICAN 3 credit hours 

The historical antecedents, social institutions, achievements, and problems of 
Negro Americans. The nature and effects of prejudice and discrimination, Current 
trends in race relations in the United States. 


Open to Sophomores and above. 


60. CULTURE AND RACE RELATIONS 3 credit hours 

Racial differences and cultural variations, colonialism, discrimination, and preju- 
dice, and the major forms of social interaction between ethnic and racial groups. 
The cultural and racial backgrounds of the current nationalistic movements and 
social conflicts throughout the world. 


62. METHODS OF SOCIAL RESEARCH 3 credit hours 


The study and application of basic methods of social research. Interviewing 
techniques, participant observation, sampling techniques, the experimental method, 
and the use of the schedule and questionnaire in the study of social attitudes. 


Open to Juniors and Seniors. Prerequisite: 32 or permission of the instructor. 
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63. THE FAMILY 3 credit hours 


A sociological analysis of the family, comparing family, child-rearing, and sexual 
customs of preliterate, ancient, and modern societies; recent changes in the Amer- 
ican family; socialization and personality development of the child within the 
family; problems of family organization. 

Open to Juniors and Seniors. Prerequisite: Social Science 11-12, or permission of 


the instructor. 


64. PREPARATION FOR MARRIAGE 3 credit hours 


A systematic examination of dating, mate selection, courtship and preparation for 
marriage; conditions favorable to marital adjustment, contrasted with tensions 
leading to family disorganization; religion, income, mental health, and sex as 
factors influencing marital adjustment. Emphasis on discussion of student needs. 


Open to Juniors and Seniors. Prerequisite: Permission of the instructor. 


65. PEOPLES AND CULTURES OF THE SOVIET UNION 3 credit hours 


The major social institutions of the USSR, as conditioned by Russian traditions, 
ideology, and political power. Ethnic minorities and their cultures. The individual 


and the state, social stratification, and cultural change. 
Open to Sophomores and above. Given in alternate years. To be given 1962-63. 


Prerequisite: Social Science 11-12, or permission of the instructor. 


67, 68. COMPARATIVE NON-WESTERN CULTURES 3 or 6 credit hours 


Comparison of major cultures of Asia (67) and Africa (68). Emphasis upon 
fundamental values and social institutions of the Chinese, Indian, Arab, and prin- 


cipal African culture areas, particularly as they are affected by the diffusion of Euro- 


pean and communist cultures. Problems attending the increasing tempo of cultural 


and social change will be explored. 
Open to Sophomores and above. Given in alternate years. To be given 1961-62. 


Prerequisite: 32, or 34, or 60, or permission of the instructor. 


70. SOCIOLOGY OF BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY 3 credit hours 


Analysis of formal and informal social interaction patterns as they operate at all 
levels of business and industrial organizations. Particular attention will be devoted 
to sociological, psychological, and economic forces as they affect such group relation- 
ships. Theoretical approaches will be critically analyzed by reference to empirical 


studies. 
Open to Juniors and Seniors. Given in alternate years. To be given 1962-63. Pre- 


requisite: 6 hours of Sociology, Economics, or Psychology. 


71. SOCIOLOGICAL THEORY 3 credit hours 


A systematic analysis of the contributions of major sociological schools of thought 
to theories of social structure, social dynamics, and social change. The ideas of 


major theorists are explored in depth. 
Open to Juniors and Seniors. Prerequisite: 6 hours in Sociology, including 32. 
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73, 74. PEOPLES AND CULTURES OF LATIN AMERICA 2 or 4 credit hours 


A comparison of Latin American nations in respect to racial composition, social 
heritage, cultural change, and current problems. Analysis of basic social institutions 
and description of various types of communities. Primary emphasis on Argentina, 
Brazil, and Mexico. 

Open to Sophomores and above. Given in alternate years. To be given 1962-63. 

Prerequisite: 32, or 34, or permission of the instructor. 


76. THE SOCIOLOGY OF RELIGION 2 credit hours 

Social aspects of religion and religious aspects of society; the impact of social 
and ecological forces upon religious organizations; and the role of religion in 
social control and social change. 


Open to Sophomores and above. Given in alternate years. To be given 1961-62. 
Prerequisite: 32, or Social Science 11-12, or permission of the instructor. 


93-94. RESEARCH IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 6 credit hours 


Open to Seniors only. See Social Science 93-94. 


101-102. HONORS COURSE 6 credit hours 


Open to Seniors only. See index. 


Major: 30 semester hours, including 32, 62, 71 and either 65, 67, 68 or both 73 
and 74, and Mathematics 13 or 14 or 23-24. Six of the 30 semester hours may be 
taken from the following courses: Economics 21-22, 53, 76, and 78; English 37, 
38, and 67; History 49, 50, 57, 58, and 76; Philosophy and Religion 39, 48, and 
53; Political Science 37, 41, 53, and 54; Psychology 23, 37, 38, 41, and 57, 58. 


Minor: 18 semester hours, including 32 and at least one of the following courses: 
34, 50, 62, 67, 68, 71 or 93-94. 


IV 


Endowed and Named Chairs, Scholarships, 
Student Aid, Prizes, Degrees and Honors 
Conferred, Register of Students, Alumni 
Association and Clubs, Parents 
Advisory Council 


Endowed and Named Chairs 


Eo College has a number of endowed and named chairs. The holders of these 
chairs are elected by the Board of Trustees and the chairs which they hold are 
indicated in the faculty list. The endowed chairs are as follows: 


Tue LEMUEL T. APPOLD FOUNDATION, endowing the chair of the President of 
the College, was established by the Board of Trustees from a part of the bequest 
of Lemuel T. Appold of Baltimore, Maryland, of the Class of 1882 and a generous 
benefactor of the College. 


THE ROBERT COLEMAN CHairR of History. The bequest of Robert Coleman, Esq., 
of Lancaster, Pennsylvania, was designated by the Board of Trustees in 1828 for 
the endowment of a professorship, making this one of the oldest American pto- 
fessorships. The professorship was reactivated in 1948. 


THE THOMAS BEAVER CHair of English Literature was endowed by Thomas 
Beaver, Esq., of Danville, Pennsylvania in 1889. 


THE SusAN Powers HoFFMAN CuHairR of Mathematics was endowed in 1923 and 
named in memory of Susan Powers Hoffman of Carlisle. 


Tue Assury J. CLARKE CHair of Latin was established in 1919 by the gift of 
the widow of Asbury J. Clarke, of the Class of 1863. 


Tue RicHarp V. C. WaTkins Cuarr of Psychology was endowed in 1928 by the 
bequest of Richard V. C. Watkins, of the Class of 1912. 


THE MARTHA PorTER SELLERS CHAIR of Rhetoric and the English Language is an 
endowed professorship established in 1936 by a gift of her son, the late Professor 
Montgomery Porter Sellers, of the Class of 1893. 


Tue Boyp Lez SPAHR CHAIR of American History was endowed in 1949 by the 
gift of Boyd Lee Spahr, of the Class of 1900. 


Tue Grorce Henry KETTERER and BERTHA CURRY KETTERER CHAIR Of Religion 
was endowed in 1949 by the gifts of George Henry Ketterer, of the Class of 1908, 
and his wife, Bertha Curry Ketterer. 


THE RoBEeRT BLAINE WEAVER CHAIR of Political Science was endowed by the 
bequest of Laura Davidson Weaver, and named for her brother, Robert Blaine 
Weaver, of the Class of 1874. 


Tue C. Scorr ALTHOUSE CHaIR of Chemistry was established in 1950 and named 
for C. Scott Althouse, a trustee of the College. 


Tue ALFRED VICTOR DUPONT CHAIR of Chemistry, named for Alfred Victor 
duPont, a student at the College, 1814-16, was established in 1950 by the gift of 
his grandson, Irénée duPont, of Wilmington, Delaware. 
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THE THOMAS BOWMAN CHAIR of Religion was endowed in 1951 by the gift of 
the Kresge Foundation (Sebastian S. Kresge, L.H.D., Founder), and named for 
Thomas Bowman of the Class of 1837, the first graduate of Dickinson College to be 
elected a Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 


Tue Henry Forp CHair of Education was established in 1956 and named for 
Henry Ford in recognition of the Ford Foundation’s selection of Dickinson College 
in 1954 for the Accomplishment Award for improving the salary and status of the 
Faculty. 


THe Epser Forp CHair of Economics was established in 1956 and named for 
Edsel Ford in recognition of the educational statesmanship of the Ford Foundation 
in its 1954 gifts to privately supported colleges. 


THE JosEPH PRIESTLEY CHAIR of Natural Philosophy was established in 1959 
by gifts of William H. Baker and S. Walter Stauffer in memory of Salome Baker 
Stauffer. 


THE WILLIAM W. EpEL CHAIR in the Humanities was endowed in 1959 by the 
gift of Merle W. Allen, a college trustee, and his wife, Elizabeth Frederic Allen, 
“in recognition and commemoration of Dr. Edel’s outstanding leadership as President 
of the College since 1946.” 


A number of other chairs are partially endowed. 


Honor Scholarships and Prizes 


FOR GENERAL EXCELLENCE IN SCHOLARSHIP 


Soe By action of the Board of Trustees, and in keeping with an old 

Dickinson tradition, the highest-ranking junior is named Senior Sophister for his 
final year in College, while the highest-ranking sophomore is named Junior Sophister 
for the following year. The distinction of Senior and Junior Sophisters carries with 
it a full-tuition scholarship. 


1960-61 SENIOR SOPHISTER, Fred S. Richardson. 
1960-61 JUNIOR SOPHISTER, Steven E. Kreisberg. 


THE JAMES FOWLER RUSLING PRIZE of $100, the income augmented from the 
$1,000 gift of General James Fowler Rusling, LL.D., Class of 1854, is awarded to 
that student of the Senior Class who, at the end of a four-year course, shall be 
found to excel in scholarship and character. 


Awarded 1960 to Merle E. Tegtmeier. 


THE WILLIAM K. Dare HONorR SCHOLARSHIP, in memory of William K. Dare, 
Class of ’83, Professor of Education and Psychology, 1893-99, is awarded annually 
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to that male student of the Freshman, Sophomore, or Junior Class who has attained 
the highest scholastic average in the work of the previous year. For this purpose the 
late Lemuel T. Appold, Esq., Class of ’82, the lifelong friend of Professor Dare, 
gave the College a capital fund of $5,000. The scholarship, consisting of $250, is 
awarded at commencement time, and is credited to the recipient on tuition the 
following year. 


Awarded 1960 to John R. McClelland. 
Awarded 1960 to Thomas R. Stretton, Jr. 


THE HUFSTADER SENIOR PRIZES, two prizes of $200 each, one for the senior man 
student and the other for the senior woman student who, in the judgment of the 
President of the College, have contributed most to the good of the College during 
the entire four years. These prizes are endowed by a gift from Dr. William F. 
Hufstader. 


Awarded 1960 to Nancy H. Cross and John J. Curley, Jr. 


THE DELAPLAINE MCDANIEL Prizes. $5,000 was given by the late Delaplaine 
McDaniel, of Philadelphia, as a scholarship fund providing three prizes offered 
annually to two members of the Freshman Class and to one member of the Sophomore 
Class for excellence in scholarship. Awards for 1960: 


Sophomore Prize, $100—to Bonnie Brown. 
Freshman Prize, One Prize of $100—to Barbara R. Geyer. 
Freshman Prize, Two Prizes of $50.00—to Peter J. Figdor and E. Susan Kline. 


THE JOHN PATTON MEMORIAL Prizes, four in number, of $25 each, one for each 
of the college classes, etsablished by the $2,000 gift of the late Honorable A. E. Pat- 
ton of Curwensville, as a memorial to his father, Gen. John Patton, for many years a 
trustee of the College, are awarded annually for high scholastic standing. Awards 
for 1960: 

Senior Class—to Herbert Bass and Deanne M. Bell. 

Junior Class—to Lois A. Mecum. 

Sophomore Class—to Klara E. Moser. 

Freshman Class—to John R. McClelland and Thomas R. Stretton, Jr. 


FOR EXCELLENCE IN SPECIAL FIELDS 


THE RUTH SELLERS MAXWELL SCHOLARSHIPS in English Literature, established 
in 1945 by the $5,000 gift of Robert H. Maxwell, of the Class of 1915, in memory 
of his wife, Ruth Sellers Maxwell, of the Class of 1915, who for many years was a 
teacher of English Literature, to be awarded annually for excellence in scholarship, 
for the highest scholastic standing in any course in English literature. Awards 
for 1960: 

Senior Prize, $100—to Earl D. Weiner. 

Junior Prize, $75—to Lois A. Mecum and Barbara A. Reamy. 

Sophomore Prize, $50—to Ramona A. Smith. 

Freshman Prize, $25—to Thomas R. Stretton, Jr. and Barbara R. Geyer. 
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THe WILLIAM LENNOX Avis PrIzE IN UNITED STATES History of $25, the 
income from a fund of $450, the bequest of Minnie Woods Avis. 


Awatded 1960 to James R. Floyd. 


THe Henry P. CANNON MEMORIAL Prize, income of a fund of $500 voted by 
the Trustees in 1932 in honor of Henry P. Cannon, Class of ’70, to continue the 
award given by him for many years “to that member of the Sophomore Class who 
shall pass the most satisfactory examination in the Mathematics of the Sophomore 
year, together with the original Geometry of the Freshman year.”’ 


Awarded 1960 to William F. Weigle. 


THE MERVIN GRANT FILLER MEMORIAL Prize of $50, the income from a $1,000 
bequest of Tolbert J. Scholl, of Mechanicsburg, Pa., in memory of Dr. Mervin G. 
Filler, President of the College, 1928-31, to be awarded annually at Commencement 
to a student of the College for excellence in the study of the classical languages. 


Not awarded 1960. 


THE CHI OMEGA FRATERNITY PrIzE of $25, the gift of the Dickinson chapter, 
is an award made to that junior or senior woman who excels in Economics, Political 
Science, Sociology, or Psychology. 


Awarded 1960 to Ann Carol Barner. 


THE CLASS OF 1902 Awarp. A gold watch made possible by a gift of $2,500 
from the Class of 1902, and awarded annually to that member of the Junior Class 
who, by the vote of his classmates, shall be adjudged the most all-around Dickin- 
sonian. Established in June, 1927. First awarded in 1928 to John W. McConnell. 


Awarded 1960 to Stanley W. Lindberg. 


THE JOSEPH MIDDLETON AND ISABEL MULLIN BURNS MEMORIAL PRIZE of $50, 
the annual income from $1,000, the contribution of their daughter, Mrs. Helen 
Burns Norcross, Class of 1912 and former Dean of Women. This award is to be 
given annually to the woman student who attains the highest scholastic average 
during the Sophomore year. 


Awarded 1960 to Bonnie Brown. 


THE JosEPH CLEMENS Prize of $25, a gift of Joseph Clemens, Class of 1894, 
Chaplain in the U. S. Army, is awarded annually to a student of the Junior Class 
for the best essay on foreign missions. 


Not awarded 1960. 


THE CHARLES MORTIMER GIFFIN PRIZE IN ENGLISH BIBLE of $25, the income 
of a fund of $500, is awarded annually to a student of the Senior Class of English 
Bible. 

Awarded 1960 to Marjorie J. Crowley. 


THE WILLIAM W. LANDIS MEMORIAL PRIZE IN MATHEMATICS of $50, the income 
from a fund of $1,000 given by his cousin, George G. Landis, of the Class of 1920, 
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in memory of Dr. William W. Landis, Professor of Mathematics from 1895 to 1942, 
to be awarded for excellence in the mathematics of the Freshman year. 


Awarded 1960 to John R. McClelland. 


THE ALICE AND F, CHAPLINE MOOREHEAD AWARD of $50, the income of a fund 
of $1,000, to be awarded to that member of the Sophomore Class who has shown 
the most improvement in overall scholastic achievement during his or her Sopho- 
more year. This award has been presented by Caroline Moorehead Elder in loving 
memory of her parents. 


Awarded 1960 to Steven E. Kreisberg. 


THE WILBUR HARRINGTON AND HELEN BurNs Norcross Prize of $50 created 
in the will of Helen Burns Norcross, former Dean of Women, the annual income 
from a fund of $1,000, in memory of her husband, Professor Wilbur Harrington 
Norcross, head of the Psychology Department from 1916 to 1941, to be awarded 
for excellence in Psychology during the Junior year. 


Awarded 1960 to Kenneth J. Barber, Jr. 


THE SAMUEL L. NORMAN MEMORIAL Prize of $100 in Modern European History, 
presented by Herbert Norman, Class of 1955. 


Awarded 1960 to Elizabeth J. Hall. 


THE WELLINGTON A. PARLIN SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIP AWARD of $100, the income 
from a fund given to the College by Dr. Wellington A. Parlin, Professor Emeritus 
of Physics, awarded annually to that junior majoring in Biology, Chemistry, or 
Physics, who has, during the three years at Dickinson College, attained the highest 
general scholastic average, and is applied to his college account for his Senior year. 
If in any year the student to whom the award is made does not return as a student 
for the following year, the amount granted him shall then be used by the College 
for general college purposes. 


Awarded 1960 to Fred S. Richardson. 


THE GAYLARD H. PATTERSON MEMORIAL PrizE of $25, the income of a fund 
of $500, a memorial to Professor Gaylard H. Patterson, the founder of the 
Social Science Department in the College, to be awarded to that student in 
Sociology who presents the best sociological analysis of a public policy. The 
judges of the essay are to be members of the Division of Social Science. 


Awarded 1960 to Maurice Wallack. 

THe Morris W. Prince Hisrory Prize of $25, the income of a fund of 
$455, the gift of the Class of 1899, for excellence in History. 

Awarded 1960 to Barry R. Wickersham. 

THe Mitton S. Rezs Prize of $25, the gift of Rev. Milton S. Rees, D.D., 
Rochester, N. Y., is awarded to that student who shall excel in English Bible. 

Awarded 1960 to Marion W. Lee. 


THE WINFIELD DAvipsON WALKLEY PrizEs of $25 and $15, the income of a 
fund amounting to $993.16, endowed by D. R. Walkley, D.C.L., in memory 
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of his son, Winfield Davidson Walkley, are awarded as first and second prizes, 
respectively, to those members of the Freshman Class who shall excel in declama- 
tion, either forensic or dramatic. Awards for 1960: 


First Prize, $25—to Richard A. Reeder. 
Second Prize, $15—to Wilfred E. Vail. 


ANGELINE BLAKE WOMER MEMORIAL PRIZE of $75, the income of a fund of 
$1,500, to be awarded each year to that student of the Freshman Class who 
attains the highest grade in rhetoric and composition. 


Awarded 1960 to Barbara Blazyk. 


THE Lewis M. BAcoN Awarps, to be awarded to the freshman, sophomore, 
or junior, male student and female student from Maryland who, throughout his or 
her years as an undergraduate of Dickinson College, has shown the highest degree 
of good citizenship and who, by his or her character, industry, enterprise, initiative, 
and personal activities, has contributed the most toward campus morale and the 
prestige of Dickinson College. The Award is provided by the Mary Dickinson 
Club of Baltimore, Maryland. 


Awarded 1960 to Barbara A. Reamy and Kenneth R. Bowling. 


THE GOULD MEMORIAL DRAMA PRIZES, two permanent trophies, value 
$1,200, donated by Dr. Herbert M. Gould, in memory of his father, William 
H. G. Gould, and mother, Myrtle Drum Gould, to be retained by the College, 
but engraved each year with the name of the man student and woman student 
who, in the judgment of the President of the College, has made the greatest 
contribution to the program of dramatic productions of the College. 


Awarded 1960 to Gina H. P. Ingoglia and John T. Hall, II. 


Presidential Scholarships 


PRESIDENTIAL SCHOLARSHIPS. By action of the Trustees of the College 

eight Presidential Full Tuition Scholarships were established in commemora- 
tion of the Tenth Anniversary of the Inauguration of President Emeritus William 
Wilcox Edel. Four of these scholarships are at large, two are assigned to Carlisle, 
one to Harrisburg and one to Baltimore. Normally two Presidential Scholarships 
will be awarded each year. Scholarships once awarded will be renewed each year 
provided the recipient maintains satisfactory character and scholarship. 


Awarded 1960-1961 to: 
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Scholarships and Student Aid 


4 ee College provides several types of assistance for worthy students in 

financial need. A number of special loans and scholarship funds have been 
established over the years by friends of the College, awards from which are 
made by the donors or by the President on the basis of merit and need. Sup- 
plementing these funds, the College annually sets aside from its budget a sum 
to be used for the several forms of student aid described below. 


SCHOLARSHIP AWARDS ate made to certain outstanding students with due 
consideration given to meed. Dickinson utilizes the College Scholarship 
Service sponsored by the College Entrance Examination Board. On_ the 
regular application form, the applicant indicates an interest in scholarship 
assistance. The appropriate forms are available from the student’s secondary school. 
Final decisions on requests for assistance are made by the Scholarship and Student 
Aid Committee of the College. 


GRANTS-IN-AID are available to students who offer high promise of useful- 
ness but who have not achieved scholastic distinction. Such awards are restricted 
to those who cannot meet the full expense of their college program through 
incidental employment without serious detriment to their academic work. 


STUDENT LOANS are available under the terms of Title II of the National Defense 
Education Act of 1958 (Public Law 85-864) as well as from the college funds 
listed on pages 150-151. 


Financial assistance is normally awarded for the full academic year. The 
College reserves the right, however, to review individual cases at any time. 
Normally financial aid is not continued to students on probation. Students 
who have received financial aid may count upon its renewal, though not necessarily 
in the same amount or category, subject to the following conditions: 


1. The attainment of a satisfactory scholastic record; 
2. The maintenance of a high standard of conduct; 
3. The continued existence of financial need; and 

4. The exercise of strict economy. 


All students, except as noted, desiring renewal of financial aid must make applica- 
tion therefor on the “Application for Renewal of Financial Aid” form by May 1. 
Students whose economic circumstances have changed significantly (over $500) since 
the initial award to them of financial assistance by the College must use the form 
provided by the College Scholarship Service in applying for renewal. 


Complete information concerning these several types of financial assistance, 
including all necessary forms, can be obtained from the Office of the Dean of the 
College. 

Foundation Scholarships 


NATIONAL METHODIST SCHOLARSHIPS are available to a number of students. 
These scholarships are based on recommendation from the pastor of the student's 
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home church, interest and experience in Methodist activities, and high scholarship. 
Applications for these scholarships should be made to the President’s Office of the 
College. 


Awarded 1960-61 to: 
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THE PITCAIRN-CRABBE FOUNDATION of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, has made 
available a scholarship of $600, to be awarded annually by the President of the 
College on the basis of need and promise, to students who are the sons or daugh- 
ters of clergymen, teachers, public servants, or other persons who are engaged in 
serving the public welfare. 


Awarded 1960-61 to: 
DALCUAEL a TLCLONANED: <Gtergista ss, 3 5, 2ie oust Meet ass Sub waE a aap arte Senior 


THE GENERAL Motors CorPoraTION has made available one four-year scholar- 
ship for a student in each entering class. The value of these scholarships depends 
on the need of the students selected, not to exceed $2,000 per year. Scholarships 
will be awarded on a competitive basis and application for them should be made 
to the Dean of Admission. 


1957-61: Stanley W. Lindberg 1959-63: Ann H. Conser 
1960-62: Kenneth R. Bowling 1960-64: John B. Taylor 


Endowed Scholarships 


THE BALDWIN MEMORIAL CHURCH SCHOLARSHIP FUND of $1,000, established 
in 1917. 


THE BEAVER MEMORIAL METHODIST CHURCH, Lewisburg, Pa., scholarship 
of $50, established in 1942. 


THe M. Grace BECHTEL MEMORIAL, the interest on a $1,000 endowment 
to be paid annually to that student of the College who is preparing for entrance 
into the Christian ministry of the Central Pennsylvania Conference of The Methodist 
Church. 


THe BopINE SCHOLARSHIP of $50, established in 1907 by the $1,000 gift of 
George J. Bodine, Jr., Esq. 


THE GEORGE L. BRowN Fun, established under the will of the late George 
L. Brown, M:D., of Lucknow, Pa., amounting to $22,500, provides that the 
income be applied to the tuition in order of preference, first, of male students 
from Middle Paxton Township, Dauphin County, Pa.; secondly, of male students 
from Susquehanna Township, Dauphin County, Pa.; and lastly, of other worthy 
and eligible boys. 


~ 
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CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA METHODIST CONFERENCE SCHOLARSHIP FUND, the 
income to be used as scholarships for members of churches of the Central Penn- 
sylvania Methodist Conference. 


THE CLASS OF 1909 SCHOLARSHIP FUND, the interest on an accumulating fund 
which was presented to the College on the thirty-fifth reunion of the class, and, on 
June 30, 1946, amounted to $2,300, available in the form of scholarship-loan 
aid to students by appointment of the President of the College, preference to be 
given to any descendant of a member of the Class of 1909. 


THE CLASS OF 1914 SCHOLARSHIP, the interest on an accumulating fund which 
was presented to the College on the twenty-fifth reunion of the class, and on June 30, 
1956, amounted to $4,100, available in the form of scholarship aid to students, 
by appointment of the President of the College. 


THE CLASS OF 1915 SCHOLARSHIP, the interest on a fund presented to the 
College on the thirtieth reunion of the class on June 3, 1945, amounting to $5,400 
available in the form of scholarship aid to students by appointment of the Presi- 
dent of the College, preference to be given to any descendant of a member of 
the Class of 1915. 


THE CLASS OF 1917 SCHOLARSHIP, the interest on a fund presented to the 
College on the thirtieth reunion of the class on June 7, 1947, amounting to $3,000, 
to be awarded annually by the President of the College, preference to be given 
to any descendant of the Class of 1917. 


THE CLASS OF 1918 SCHOLARSHIP, the interest on a fund presented to the 
College on the thirtieth reunion of the class on June 5, 1948, amounting to 
$2,068, to be awarded annually by the President of the College, preference to 
be given to any descendant of the Class of 1918, and when unassigned, to be 
used for the operating costs of the College. 


THE CLASS OF 1921 SCHOLARSHIP, the interest on a fund presented to the 
College on the twenty-fifth reunion of the class on June 8, 1946, amounting to 
$2,350, to be awarded by the President of the College, preference to be given 
to any descendant of the Class of 1921. 


THE CLASS OF 1922 MEMORIAL FUND, the interest on a fund presented to the 
College on the twenty-fifth reunion of the class on June 7, 1947, amounting 
to $1,208, the income to be used for such college purposes as the President of 
the College shall consider to be the greatest need with preference first to the 
library and then to scholarship grants. 


THE CLASS OF 1928 SCHOLARSHIP, the interest on a fund presented to the 
College on the twenty-fifth reunion of the class in June, 1953, amounting to 
$3,832, to be awarded annually by the President of the College, preference to be 
given to any needy descendant of the Class of 1928, and when unassigned to be 
used for such college purposes as the President of the College shall consider to 
be the greatest need. 


THE CLass OF 1930 SCHOLARSHIP, the interest on a fund presented to the Col- 
lege on the twenty-fifth reunion of the class in June 1955, amounting to $4,280, 
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to be awarded annually by the President of the College, preference to be given 
to any needy descendant of the Class of 1930. 


THE JOSEPH AND Mary STRONG CLEMENS SCHOLARSHIP FUND of $2,500 was 
established in 1934 by Joseph Clemens, Class of 1894, the income therefrom to 
be used as scholarship or scholarship-loan aid for the benefit of students of the 
College who are students for the ministry of The Methodist Church to be selected 
by the President of the College as needy and worthy. 


CarRizE A. W. Coss SCHOLARSHIP FUND of $5,000, in memory of the Reverend 
Charles H. Rorer, D.D., because of his abiding interest in the College, his Alma 
Mater, the income of which is to be awarded by the College to aid students pre- 
paring for the ministry. 


THE ELEANOR COOPER SCHOLARSHIP FuNnp of $5,000, established in 1952. 
The Dickinson Club of New York may from time to time nominate recipients of 
such scholarship. 


THE Corson SCHOLARSHIP FUND of $3,000, in honor of Bishop Fred P. Corson 
and Frances B. Corson, established by the Wyoming Conference of The Methodist 
Church. The amount of each scholarship be limited to $500 annually from this 
fund. Every candidate shall be a member of one of the churches of the Wyoming 
Conference. 


THe NATHAN Dopson CorTRIGHT MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIP FUND of $5,000 
established by Mrs. Emma L. Keen, of Philadelphia, as a memorial to her father, 
Nathan Dodson Cortright, is used to aid young men preparing for the ministry. 


S. ADELBERT DeLupDE ScHOLARSHIP of $250, established in 1956 by a $5,600 
gtant from his estate. In awarding this scholarship preference is given to a 
student from the New York area. 


THE Lucy Horr Dongy MemortAL SCHOLARSHIP FUND of $1,000, established 
in 1959 by Jean, Hugh, and John Doney, the income to be used for a worthy and 
needy student, 


THE SMITH ELy SCHOLARSHIP, endowed in 1910 by the Honorable Smith Ely, of 


New York City, in the sum of $1,100, students from New York City and vicinity 
having prior claim. 


THE WILLIAM SCHUYLER Eves MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIP FUND of $9,000 
established in 1956, the annual income to be used for the education of needy 
and worthy young men who are members of the Jenkintown Methodist Church, 
Jenkintown, Pa., the young men to be selected by the President of Dickinson 
College and the Minister of the Jenkintown Methodist Church. 


THE ROBERT M. FERGUSON, JR., MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIP FUND of $2,000, 
the gift of Grace C. Vale, of the Class of 1900. 


THE FREEMAN SCHOLARSHIP of $50, established by the $1,000 gift of Frank 
A. Freeman, Esq., of Philadelphia. 


THE MELVILLE GAMBRILL MEMORIAL FuND of $50,000, the gift of Melville 
Gambrill, of Wilmington, Delaware, a former trustee of the College, the income 
from which is used to provide education for young men preparing for the ministry. 
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THE JOHN GILLESPIE MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIP, interest on $1,000, the gift in 
1911 of Miss Kate S. Gillespie, daughter of John Gillespie, Esq., of Philadelphia, 
as a memorial to her father. 


Tue EpNA Grace GoopyEAR MemoriAL Funp of $5,000, established by the 
late Samuel M. Goodyear, for many years a trustee of the College, the income 
therefrom to be awarded annually by the President of the College to a needy and 
worthy student, first, of students from Carlisle, Pennsylvania; secondly, of students 
from Cumberland County; and lastly, of other worthy and eligible students. 


THe JoHN H. HACKENBERG SCHOLARSHIP was endowed in 1940 by the gift 
of $2,000 by the Reverend John H. Hackenberg, D.D. and his wife, the interest to 
go annually to help some worthy young man preparing for the Methodist ministry. 


Tue HAVERSTICK AND SNAVELY SCHOLARSHIP, income from an annuity fund 
of $1,000 set up in 1910 and designated for endowment of a scholarship. 


Tue J. Frep HEIss— SCHOLARSHIP FUND of $2,500 was established in 1925 
by his brother, E. W. Heisse, of Baltimore. The proceeds of the fund are awarded 
from year to year to such student or students as may be named by the donor, 
or on his failure to nominate, by the President of the College. 


Tue HoNoraBLeE E. Foster HELLER SCHOLARSHIP FUND of $5,000, established 
by Anna C. Halsey, the income to be given each year, at the discretion of the 
President of the College, to such boy or boys of scholastic attainment and of good 
character who need help for the successful continuance of their course in College. 


Tur Horn SCHOLARSHIP, income from $1,000, contributed in 1917 by J. 
Edward Horn, of Philipsburg, Pa., to be awarded to some worthy student of 
the College preparing for useful service. 


Tur Bruce HucHes SCHOLARSHIP, established in 1917, the income from $950. 


Tur WILLIAM ALBERT HUTCHISON SCHOLARSHIPS, the income from a fund of 
$3,000, presented to the College by the Conway Hall Alumni Association on June 
7, 1947, in memory of Dr. William A. Hutchison, Headmaster of Conway Hall 
Preparatory School, to be awarded by the President of the College, preference to be 
given to descendants of former students of Conway Hall. 


Tue CHaries H. B. KENNEDY MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIP FUND, the income from 
$1,000, given by members of the “D’” Club in memory of Professor Charles H. B. 
Kennedy. 


THE MERKEL LANDIS SCHOLARSHIP FUND of $6,000, established in 1958. The 
income to be awarded annually by the President of the College to a needy and worthy 
student, first, of students from Carlisle, Pennsylvania; secondly, of students from 
Cumberland County; and lastly, of other worthy and eligible students. 


THe ALBANUS CHARLES LOGAN MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIP FuND of $5,259, the 
gift of Maria Dickinson Logan, of Philadelphia, the income to be used as a scholar: 
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ship at the College for some worthy young man, preference being given to a 
graduate of the Germantown High School. 


Tue HENRY LOGAN SCHOLARSHIP FUND of $7,100, the gift of Henry Logan, 
of the Class of 1910, of Brooklyn, N. Y., the income therefrom to be awarded 
annually by the President of the College to a needy and worthy student upon the 
recommendation of the donor during his lifetime. 


Tur RICHARD H. MCANDREWS SCHOLARSHIP, the income from a fund of $1,100 
presented to the College on June 7, 1947, by the Wearers of the “D” to create a 
memorial to Associate Professor Emeritus R. H. McAndrews of the Department of 
Physical Education, to be awarded annually by the President of the College. 


Tue CHARLES WATSON MCKEEHAN SCHOLARSHIP FuND of $8,425.11, established 
under the wills of Mary A. McKeehan and Charles L. McKeehan in memory of 
their husband and father, Charles Watson McKeehan, of the Class of 1867, a trustee 
of the College 1879-95. 


C. H. MASLAND & SONS SCHOLARSHIPS, established in 1945 by the $20,000 gift 
of C. H. Masland & Sons, manufacturers, of Carlisle, Pa., awarded annually with 
preference given to children of employees of C. H. Masland & Sons, then to residents 
of Carlisle or adjacent territory, and lastly to any other needy and worthy student. 


Tue Brsstze MCCULLOUGH MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIP FUND, CLASS OF 1911, of 
$12,000, established in 1959, the income to be used for worthy and needy students. 


THE ARTHUR MILBY SCHOLARSHIP of $50, established in 1911 by the $1,000 gift 
of Miss Mary R. Burton, for the education of worthy young men for the ministry. 


THE THEODORE F. MILLER SCHOLARSHIP of $50, the income from the $1,000 gift 
of Theodore F. Miller, Esq., of Philadelphia in 1928. 


Tur Roy W. MoHLER SCHOLARSHIP FUND of $4,500, established on his fortieth 
reunion at Dickinson College by some of his former students at Jefferson Medical 
School and others. ‘The income to be given in the second semester of his Senior 
year at Dickinson College to that student who has been accepted for admission to 
medical school for the following September and who has the greatest financial need, 
as determined by the President, Treasurer, and Premedical Adviser of Dickinson 


College. 


THOMAS MONTGOMERY SCHOLARSHIP ‘FUND of $6,030, the gift of Colonel 
Robert H. Montgomery, LL.D., in memory of his father, Thomas Montgomery, a 
member of the Class of 1851. 


THE MARuin E. OLMsTED SCHOLARSHIPS, established in 1925 by Mrs. Marlin E. 
Olmsted (Mrs. Vance C. McCormick) in memory of her husband, Marlin E. Olm- 
sted, an honorary alumnus of the College. The scholarships, the proceeds of a 
capital fund of $5,000, shall be given each year at the discretion of the President 
of the College, to such students of good mind, good character, and studious habits 
as seem to need them for the successful continuance of their course in College. 


THE VALERIE SCHALL SCHOLARSHIP of $75, proceeds of a $1,500 fund, is used 
in assisting such young men as, in the estimation of the President and Faculty of the 
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College, are of good character, scholarly habits, and deserving of assistance, and who 
are approved candidates for the Methodist ministry. 


THE CHARLES T. SCHOEN SCHOLARSHIPS, ten in number, of $50 each, established 
by the $10,000 gift of the late Charles T. Schoen, of Philadelphia, are awarded 
annually to such young men and women as the President may designate. 


THE ARNOLD BISHOP AND Mary AGNES SHAW SCHOLARSHIP, the annual income 
from $1,250, the contribution of their children, Miss Clara W. Shaw, Mrs. Bertha 
Shaw Nevling, Mrs. Jeanne Shaw Bailey, Calvin Bishop Shaw, Charles M. Shaw. 
The donors may designate annually some worthy young person in the College in 
need of financial help. 


JAMES Ross SNOWDEN SCHOLARSHIP FUND, created in the will of Mary T. 
Snowden Stansfield, of Philadelphia, Pa., by the bequest of $10,000 for the endow- 
ment of a law scholarship in memory of her father, the son of the Reverend Na- 
thaniel Randolph Snowden, a trustee of the College from 1794 to 1827. 


THE WILLIAM M. STAUFFER SCHOLARSHIP FOUNDATION, the bequest of $950 of 
W. M. Stauffer, of Reading, Pa., in 1917, “‘to be invested as a special scholarship 
endowment, the income to be used for the benefit of some deserving student.” 


THE CAPTAIN JOHN ZUG STEESE SCHOLARSHIP, the interest on a $1,000 en- 
dowment, the gift of his mother, Mrs. Anna Zug Schaeffer Steese, of Mt. Holly 
Springs, Pa., who has sent four sons to Dickinson, all of whom later served their 
country with distinction as commissioned officers of the army during World War I; 
to be awarded annually by the President of the College to some young man who 
has completed his Sophomore year in the upper third of his class, excelling especially 
in mathematics; who has engaged successfully in athletics, music, dramatics, or 
other extra-curricular activities, and to whom financial aid would be real assistance 
in helping him to continue his college course. The recipient shall write a brief 
note of acknowledgment to the donor or to her estate outlining his previous educa- 
tion and experience. 


THE Moses VAN CAMPEN CHAPTER D. A. R. SCHOLARSHIP FUND of $10,000, 
the gift of Miss Elizabeth A. Low, of the Class of 1891, of Bloomsburg; the income 
to be awarded annually by the President of the College to a needy and worthy stu- 
dent, preference to be given to students from Columbia County. 


THe ALBERT AND NAOMI WATSON SCHOLARSHIP FUND of $4,000, the gift of 
Mr. and Mrs. Albert Watson, of Carlisle, Pa., the income therefrom to be awarded 
annually by the President of the College to a needy and worthy student, preference 
to be given to a resident of Carlisle. 

THE M. WILLIAM WEDELL SCHOLARSHIP FUND of $15,000, established in 1948 
through a gift of Meta Hofer, of Brooklyn, N. Y., in memory of her brother, M. 
William Wedell. The income therefrom is assigned annually in the form of a 
scholarship or several scholarships by the President of the College and when un- 
assigned is used for the operating needs of the College. 


M. HELEN LEHMAN WHITMOYER MEMORIAL FUND of $1,000, the gift of 
Raymond B. Whitmoyer of the Class of 1913 in memory of his deceased wife, 
M. Helen Lehman Whitmoyer, of the Class of 1911. 
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THE ELLA STICKNEY WILLEY SCHOLARSHIP of $50, established by the $1,000 
gift of Mrs. Ella Stickney Willey, of Pittsburgh, Pa., is awarded annually to such 
students as may be designated by the donor or by the President. 


THE ANNIE WINDOLPH SCHOLARSHIP FUND of $10,392, established by the 
bequest of Annie Windolph, the income of which is available to a student or 
students taking predental work. 


THE REVEREND WILLIAM Woop SCHOLARSHIP of $100, the income from the 
$2,000 gift of Miss Sarah Wood, of Trenton, N. J., is awarded annually to such 
student as may be designated by the donor or by the President. 


JOHN L. YARD SCHOLARSHIP FUND received in 1945 by a bequest totalling 
$4,172.94 to establish three memorial scholarships in memory of testator’s wife, 
Emmeline Matilda Van Rensselaer Yard, to be given each year at the discretion 
of the President of the College to students of good mind, good character, and 
studious habits, preference to be given to students desiring to enter the ministry 
who seem to need financial aid for the successful continuance of their courses in 
college. 


THE CHARLES K. ZuG MEMORIAL FUND, a fund of $5,366 given in January 
1930, by the late Lemuel Towers Appold, Esq., Class of 1882, of Baltimore, in 
memory of his intimate friend, Charles K. Zug, of Philadelphia, Class of 1880, Phi 
Beta Kappa, a member of the Alumni Council, and for many years a faithful friend 
and trustee of the College. The income from this fund to be used at the discretion 
of the President in granting scholarship aid to worthy young men students. 


Unendowed 


THE DICKINSON CLUB OF WASHINGTON SCHOLARSHIPS of $150 each are provided 
by current gifts of alumni. Candidates are nominated by officers of the club. 


THE Mary DICKINSON CLUB SCHOLARSHIP of $500 a year, established in 1960, 
to be awarded by the President of the College upon nomination of the President of 
the Maty Dickinson Club to a needy and worthy freshman girl of high academic 
standing, which may be renewed for the Sophomore, Junior, and Senior years 
providing that she needs the award to continue in College, maintains satisfactory 
scholastic standing, and is cooperative in following the rules and aims of the College. 


THE AMANDA H. BAKER SCHOLARSHIP, the gift of John S. Snyder and his Com- 
pany, in memory of the mother of Marion Ellen Baker, of the Class of 1931, the 
amount of $250 awarded annually to a student from the White Plains High School, 
White Plains, New York, or Scarsdale High School, Scarsdale, New York, who is 
able to demonstrate the need for financial assistance. 


Loan Funds 


In addition to student loans from funds listed below, student loans are available 
under the terms of Title II of the National Defense Education Act of 1958 (Public 
Law 85-864). 


THE CoRNELIA C. THUMM FUND, $950, the legacy of Mrs. Cornelia C. Thumm, 
of Philadelphia, 1896, the annual interest on which is to be used for the benefit of 
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some needy student or students of the College, the conditions of appointment and 
the selection of beneficiaries to rest with the President. 


THe EMILy MAY PHELPS ArTwoop LOAN Funp, of $6,051.50, established in 1942 
by her parents, Mr. and Mrs. Andrew H. Phelps, to aid worthy students. 


THE CLARA RIEGEL STINE FUND of $4,457.26, the legacy of Clara Riegel Stine, 
of Mechanicsburg, Pa., held in trust by the Pennsylvania Company for Insurances 
on Lives and Granting Annuities of Philadelphia, to be used under a loan plan 
to assist in education of needy and worthy students studying for the ministry of 
The Methodist Church. 


MariA ELIZABETH VALE STUDENTS’ SELF-HELP FuND, the income from a fund 
of $25,000, the gift of Ruby R. Vale, Esq., of the Class of 1896, in memory of his 
daughter, now deceased, and because of his affection for his Alma Mater, and his de- 
sire to aid worthy students at the College needing temporary help. Administered 
by the President with permission to lend $250 per year to an individual, but not to 
exceed $1,000 to anyone during the college course. 


AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION FOUNDATION FOR EDUCATION IN ECONOMICS 
LOAN SCHOLARSHIP. One loan scholarship of $250 per year. Consult the Treas- 
urer of the College. 


BoARD OF EDUCATION OF THE METHODIST CHURCH STUDENT LOAN FUND. 
Open to members of that Church of at least one year’s standing, $250 in the 
Freshman year, $300 in the Sophomore year, $350 in the Junior year, and $400 
in the Senior year. The total borrowings must not exceed $2,000. Consult the 
Treasurer of the College. 


CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA CONFERENCE LOAN Funp. Consult the Treasurer of 
the College. The maximum per year for a student is $200, and the total 
amount loaned to any one person is limited to $800 during the college course. 
Five cash scholarships per year of $100 each are also available from this fund. 


LoAN FUND OF THE HARRISBURG ALUMNAE CLUB. The sum of $50 given in 
May, 1932, as the beginning of a revolving fund, to be applied to the aid of 
deserving students who are in need of assistance in meeting their college expenses. 


Tue PresipENt’s LoAN Funp. A fund for temporary small loans in cases of 
emergency. The principal of the fund, contributed by the alumni, is used as 
directed by the President of the College. 


Student Employment 

Opportunities are available for a number of students to meet part of their ex- 
penses by regular work in certain of the college offices and facilities. The award 
of a scholarship, grant-in-aid, or loan does not preclude the student’s receiving 
part-time employment through the College. Applications for such positions may 
be made to the Treasurer, who will certify the request in accordance with the 
student’s need and abilities and the positions available. 

Students of the College may be eligible for other loan funds which are not 
administered by the College. Information concerning such funds may be obtained 
from the College Treasurer. 


Degrees Conferred by the College 


COMMENCEMENT, June 5, 1960 


I. Honoris Causa 
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* Graduated as of Class of 1959. 
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* Graduated as of Class of 1959. 
** Graduated as of February 1, 1960. 
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Sinclair, Suzanne Spencer ......cc sree cn ees e seen eee sesame’ Kennett Square 
Gravshta Puller KGa: s dic, sooo acd Ooale armas «anaes we oleae LON eaieieeDaraaonr ebm Sacramento 
Smith, Eleanor Lynne ........00e eee eee eee cece eee eneeanees Baltimore, Md. 
Smith, Harold James ........ cc eeeee cere ccc sescerccesrereeercecees Carlisle 
Solomon, Morris Jerome ........:. cee eeee renee eee ee eee eeeneees Harrisburg 
Spring, Charles Morris .......... ccc cece ee eee eee e eet een eee e anes Wayne 
St.Claire, Margaret Elizabeth ..........ceeeee sees eeeeeees Washington, D. C. 
Steege, Richard Colburn 6c. cecas so ois ss oo oe 09 vie el gine wah Sine ay 6 1 Wayne 
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Sed | sO sekagt CI: cig 00 ane IER bar er PMs Sr gee Pe Pp Soa SOE pr Mt. Carmel 
SEC e et Eaia IROISILIOOE | a. dol > silt wale Glin od is acho, ahead” Catena Chevy Chase, Md. 
SUA iteeece WAN AR CH SEILER 105 a's ans saad ed Rack a w'acadat er eben Mi abaaleh saath hae gts Swarthmore 
SRAM ED ppRNeNCRGE RENO: ck cae sarah deena Grae Satoh ate eatery eect Baltimore, Md. 
AP CR EGLEL = QVAGE RC HESELOCH Ui. a cis tie AE ecm aye cdnn, oceut crass Miteye eA aee ire Ruxton, Md. 
OU ARNG eM ANTEC cc couccccaat tat Wha sacra ais Eat tA a OTS Soci ole Flushing, N. Y. 
WORSaT Psy PURCREC REP PMNIN 325 auch atts o Sei ahat Bim ded a: Sie oad aCe e ibd ele Cambridge, Mass. 
WHIGEC ON POEMS ORISE icin 8 toate ernie SEA bl bate KM dg SIR AN Carlisle 
DE ERT Chest Ge EAMECE cet graced aves acs ice a Te acc aco SEM alle tas Baltimore, Md. 
CELLS WTO LA MESUETTISHCLG 2 3h a Wc steatdl tac, tet Ht sche ahiee ea me aeaens Oa EPs Bordentown, N. J. 
DU MChiatCeeah arttanty J, /\ tian, iacanaes ciraee tk dca aur een a heea Washington, D. C. 
eye Fark RIV 24. Lice ae Gap a grace Rk iP mee Oh as a teat vaetiys Dillsburg 
NW thltannse* toarael: Choy Ot 5 5 mh shee e sickaeuiws b eucrace Meagan mianacettnk Silver Spring, Md. 
e Waliiamis;: Diane. Bargubarson 7. sie, sacaesk. 0 .0uce: otteaeerdie aco tetiee Washington, D. C. 
Welitatnsoes Kabert Georges sir ici tine aaanrecath a ejeessee ded nye vedo develding Clarks Green 
Wosthineton> Robert Anthony iaicticsan ee casau Weak ics etude dy LoMa ee Pittsburgh 
NC AMCACHN ANCIAL TEC OAL nan xia cra na Whee TER ood ne, BAS Woes a ea we PN Norristown 
Aatmnierinidenet, ee ti iairy MACK IG AG a 5a. t aceie a jee daa caution dis ale Pid ese Be aIR ar « Wayne 
Zwallys Ghaties Wat cholera. shar athe adie cicta eee cantina a oar 5 adler wale othe. as Ephrata 


Sc.B.—BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 


Pays Malet AAP DAS. “Sheed tn xin fac dneare dae alan Mage bet ee Tats aa 5 Oke ara avn ah, erat ad Berwick 
Pmitiesene . Attinit ROBE! echeyre nis teed aa NS ax ess eee Philadelphia 
PUES, TACHALC. VL. o chteia Male tartre SU hes, « sie PACE Aw Wao aia anc Rak mmtetits hiece Hershey 
Biter cata th, ccurkuds xtes «VIER ARON ae ag iat ee ON oe eee hs Carlisle 
Clack Ny itliath  Esercinath |i, - gre wae cee s adie hele toe asad unas cae Pas Pittsburgh 
Cee ROBERT: Wr ayh lGes ceeer qt eR CHL aE le aoa te kas wid Pica dN hee AR Philadelphia 
GEAGEG Hy TOK AROSOR aaia's cc 0.4 6 Shy etadis, a 0 AA ee ances Ren OUP ORES Kingston 
Gerlee Nediorie Janeane. 4 cake eis ha PUK Seal Ab vee va ee a eee Hatboro 
DiiGirGid, PURIEHOAY JOSODET i. dace oid a <icttaates myelin ww desl Parrot Philadelphia 
EA Tea RRNA > SSR 502560 AS lorcrek cane Hica ea AOE a SATU da APR arkied CRAG a) UN Philadelphia 
OMIsIGIeCECHACH shay sibs. eetaares uote ma ewe Gwe. ¢ waglalwies Margate City, N. J. 
ishGts BAWAta” JOMMAOM) Ii. ca ceeds ad ciape a/b dew Via oes ad eee ee ee Carlisle 
Breerciagis Vy eLiidim ALBEE vii cccls New Bian ones Mele he saa ahs Wake eee Shippensburg 
Maeda, ehAC <P. Sele a aynik Nig aM abla 5a ON ise 4.01 apd renee aa RS Pittsburgh 
reac epenie Oi” A ELE CAERL Et 5 tes sasha tao ais Raa ala Tat isok. @ w, oe was "ag, aCe de Philadelphia 
SOA Teea Ee AVECE 54. peck ani cite ig arate tsa eet tye haat ae 4 bi bok ah Gas oan mE Philadelphia 
CaTOG EE OE WLOTCO Fores woe 4) 2 eeu tucta ere th ace Eacy by a-nwie oo ok sya eae Ventnor, N. J. 
Greene, DIUIeR ARE SSC acho airs a va cad as Sina era 0. l0!0 a cove chron ved la RY Saint Clair 
Jaener, ehn- Roédel; Je. Frc baa bh « sates eves sed pe Milde inte Baltimore, Md. 
Kappel, ORR laGthirs tics: so caatan i wiacdielmig 404 0 Gan sale ae o« olsamrearn satis Carlisle 
Pc heiee A VSURNOEE > LPC G0) eral cile as Oa Maha ars 8 cena ei Bde Reamer meee Philadelphia 
WiKlinseks joyce: Batbatal) ts) ccmieds en havele st sens, ce wars evra anon alb e Scranton 
Kitosnev ie Martin's gisinity eta er a a taka) cekinws ees Margate City, N. J. 
Baty, saenneth Brockees sadcuyin vives sua Ges Galea vce ko etaeiee NS Pennsauken, N. J. 
Leddy We ANOLE 5 ei ecr cite ein n Biase niepmamrttie soni ate elu olehattiae sats Woodbury, N. J. 
Lovsnes; Neal: Wallace) Jt. urcrc adda ve wale chain obs ale oD diols ad Heres Carlisle 
McCrory, Panes Gree lai ca ii acre waste alg coele tarda aa sv od WEiannfel ghermbelainiayone Camp Hill 
McElrath. Chaclés-Damiels 6.5 aaisvice eescddicreraschnce a avajeie ease Wa tale Qiers bet Sa Nescopeck 
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WiCKGEE Ee reips WAOMIAS, AN Gus 55 35. Gers oops apd ale eal Qed a Six a ev aieemcal en Williamsport 
PULA Shas PRY MOL SS Pid sess, aie ata 25 a = Meee mip hh Tae vee ae Palmerton 
POR ET INO GED MEN INR” 5 aivaile Wah ae aCe hd 1d sa ate cokeal Siu nerm eee css 5, she a nace Fie West Reading 
PaO, ASESIIC MIO AL Cat, a Seni: scans ds. eaten ASME aCe ad o> vn 508 Sones Dickson City 
WE SSATOs VDC ULE Se TAMRCES 2 Rg Woks 0 soa 4, alae RVR aga) We Soialcas's avahaj ern" aeepe Monessen 
KrEeP ODE LE MDL 2. cto racd tansy ave, ac) ae oem net sone wie ay ss Hackettstown, N. J. 
POERULIIS;  SAUMCLARO Es Spake de kim tg aes « xo-4 neo, a RNG po PRO a wea ncnbete Baltimore, Md. 
POLLO Gics s WW AANA MCGELO) Lena cireerincs sciis..a.8 syaudhona eg Ripay's “oa! ash eae ORT Timonium, Md. 
Mrelaiths MarOtaic! PHT ALH Wee gee ere Ulan Fs. tic a Sue A Nata aA wan ee, We NATED Shamokin 
MAS AVA ULE AROSS, fMRRMi gee ce Six pap had duh Aas ate Re A a 2.5 dos wiv ehh Aye ta epee tet Chester 
Bitatere Patiy nBawatd,. pieces cecesc a accrkatate Mwveew ob isa a va bist eaten Hazleton 
SS ETAtoEMUTS SR MCLENCLD: DVMle! “a PeeWee ea yu Fedo adic dace GED tes 6.7820 kta ae a Philadelphia 
SEtiPaAiy UGG MOERTIOS aoteche wy, aca! opal) a owtiig watetane.s ae areiet dis aoa amnatane Meoate Allentown 
OTe eNO ELE: be Manic Gls sen anh Seta 7 Ses erga CS wee ard are, ah APs oi es Elkins Park 
ENERO AERC SOU! oso a etd mace a aa ek caw TE appv a, Uls acbe os Ni Reet Harrisburg 
RCI ea eres Mn eat Maree as a5 8 wn Grats RR COR cai See net cine ahs RSE Woodbridge, Conn. 
GU AEACR ANTANIRIGT METIS Soe Ss sala ve a cece ae Spm eemetWaa e e Re as Bagyog, Hungary 
Pimlidcanin WO Dett WAL segs, Aid Pe ikis a lide ave Mier 4 pelos «(ape serBe bee Arlington, Va. 
Wiligsottertn JOSE 7s 2s) te cathe. a osu ine wis he hee, xcs akon ap ada tak atayaleew wed Berwick 
MR ACHELPACODCLL KGLAtD arts nee ee hots sine Sadi 1. Groth acs Wino nik ecard Hagerstown, Md. 
My HELIN ASROOMVEL JUG wir eieucs sihe Stoke eae Sree atina S aach Sie RU me ace MA ale pee Harrisburg 
Mtoe eOpert Altai: acpretel, urs aes. Peek, oka AMIE hos 0 arate ose. Chote Md eee Havertown 
RAISON ys MODERT VL OMAAS rae iG eSc va Mae ahs SULA wand > 9 Cu ve 2 eR ew ater Orbisonia 
WViESCHT, “ROTEL ES Ati saihae sac tata Lae ea cen amet Mar Ree as p ava <td ea win aca nodiaanes Clearfield 
MOM AEELEYE, > WW ALLAN SONA csi nes Sevvae cay oaks Nee ielian et WPS oreo ad wes Sapte i Pada Yphoeine sale Carlisle 
thal ty W'S e)-C ai Fl ca SO Rg ce ir BART, ee ty TR ees a Te aay Carlisle 
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Honors Conferred, 1960 
SUMMA CUM LAUDE 


Ann Carol Barner Neil Martin Krosney 
Marjorie Jane Crowley Janet Louise Matuska 
Merle Eileen Tegtmeier 


MAGNA CuM LAUDE 


Herbert Bass Bennett Michaels Shapiro 
Saul Eisenstat Charles Morris Spring 
William Albert Freeman Jean Louise Stellfox 
Walter Boyd Harbourt Earl David Weiner 

William Carson Witting 

CuM LAUDE 

Deanne Mary Bell Lawrence Green 
Joyce L. Lear Chronister Elizabeth Jane Hall 
John Joseph Curley, Jr. Sarah Ann Hollister 
Warren Earl DeArment Marx S. Leopold 
Robert Guy Dilts Carl John Lizza 
Ethel Bernice Foster James Freeland McCrory 
Jack H. Gardner Winifred Emily Robison 
William Barry Garfinkle John Ferriss Shuman 


Charles Edward Wisor 


Honors IN SPECIAL DEPARTMENTS 


Ann Carol Barner (Political Science) 
Herbert Bass (Political Science) 

Deanne Mary Bell (Psychology) 

Marjorie Jane Crowley (Biology) 

Warren Earl DeArment (English) 

John Starke Gordon (Political Science) 
Isebill Veronika Gruhn (Political Science) 
Walter Boyd Harbourt (English) 

Neil Martin Krosney (Chemistry) 

James Freeland McCrory (Physics) 

John Bream Ross (Economics) 

John Ferriss Shuman (Biology) 

Morris Jerome Solomon (Political Science) 
Charles Morris Spring (Philosophy) 
Robert Allan White (Chemistry) 

Charles Edward Wisor (Chemistry) 
Roger James Wolfe (Geology) 


SENIOR SOPHISTER, 1960-61 
Fred S. Richardson 


JUNIOR SOPHISTER, 1960-61 
Steven E. Kreisberg 
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ELECTED TO PHI BETA KAPPA 


* Ann Carol Barner * Janet Louise Matuska 
Herbert Bass Bennett Michaels Shapiro 

* Marjorie Jane Crowley Charles Morris Spring 
Saul Eisenstat Jean Louise Stellfox 
William Albert Freeman * Merle Eileen Tegtmeier 
Walter Boyd Harbourt Earl David Weiner 

* Neil Martin Krosney William Carson Witting 


* Elected at end of Junior Year, 1959. 
COMMISSIONED SECOND LIEUTENANT USAR, 1960 


Doyo rialid Ay Breen reso sate cata a wk ce cs ok ek a a epee dake wpe Re eeu a Rae WEBNS ge Armor 
*Chatles Ri Bro wil 54 sds. ct. sole eie's wees tans wae ara erscen Transportation Corps 
David Wo UDB sys asa te ose eicarvecaze wykoo ye orn Sr aan a aha owe acannon iA RPE Signal Corps 
Alexander I. Gols, TIE. vals. dis 2a, oie = wees a ade Gin oranage ea a Infantry 
Joseph Corder, Jr. ovine nine ec cena sone s aia eee do Quartermaster Corps 
Robert W.. Crawford, Jt... 0.2 ese c ccc ctr eee neces nescence setae wie Infantry 
GET J ss Cre erga sad so ets ack even since Bus ein so elm esiede es Mim RS 2 e Adjutant General’s Corps 
RR Shere POA WIS <0 6c od. 2 6 weg. wie Sie casarpi MENTE ens P io icin o Si8ie 16 pain d oquben Sie tps Infantry 
WH AG HETY hi OR ETRIOENE soc cacdiiee cana saath’ wie. Bien, 3 a ete wh we Armor (Army Intelligence) 
PAGAL eT DOECO ZO. Gan wikcs eae. mate ayes Nee pusneiar a Beon eR ge nie Infantry 
MMPT SEY) TUACAN aie ojo e HAR wlan ie ue 0d em ge Caton eiara ne pe Bee 5 9 Neue Infantry 
TR CRCU OTA AE ALELEO -(enicsc cas couice sv akeiane eomlbye tam aoanennaiertiass ausivere) cs Transportation Corps 
Boel cued ail tO TROD PIS a gn pa ga sate ka ota, p ce eda ed ne 2, aps eee ah ee TER en 8 a ine ae Artillery 
RFT eromernd » MOStster. ..6...... b< ayo ais sin eaces 2 a Signal Corps (Army Security) 
Georges Crati HEE sec 54/15. «So miep ss whtae ee | Ripcr won mans Aennele wig lmunint asia Infantry 
WN abet ERG PAU OLUCE os cscs cece ged ain “ates a Yaw nw pean d nine wal ina arr, a bo hb at amectes saa Infantry 
Wit Leeann Mone AEC Lye a aida, 08. wes ae a apelin laces on nm nh ims > ee gemB ar ae sme Infantry 
Ainidtene: fy is gS tuk iats, eich tes Rte Oe AES RING eee Infantry 
IGISCID A. SERMON ose ra so ana sald so AEG ae ener oete on eee at Corps of Engineers 
INT rs eps LOSS aul a ssa cn on tn psn hw ns 12 Nin aa Hs Hw Risto Aang Artillery 
PLOW ALC aN sMGAD ea aA tian enacts, 6 2 ence eterna ass main ale ieee anes Warts ok ae ei Infantry 
eerie Eo NLGLO RAAT RA erste pee Sk chk Sr aN Nears aoa wie We Sta Oks wha <a ates hae a Te Bae Infantry 
MM Rowe te bes IROL nic Fact sea a Wi laca tase sae am a inndlig 9 ce solar JV oben" Medical Service Corps 
ANSEL ER eek POL hes ents, Sener a Wi aiteew anes ceding] = sop a Win Busvacwitaerer apes ‘6 eae aaa Infantry 
Tei de ENC eae ee eatin as at dune cain vale TOE as pein 6 Be wm OER Nees Infantry 
Wide HO RO UOC ain cemented ra clNC ajicnrs, a eaialiastaeenitn cred Oeis aa > Chemical Corps 
nati nla not che! ca lor fro Site Gc aa NE ae aCe A ER Infantry 
DEY is ee ch a sae Cees adres aeg sas CK ee ee Pgraica ean tn ono vo ovale. O56 emln hrs 0 wee era Armor 
RO DEL GME) AUIGIIAR CUSED Io erate te ita Praia fa hace vaca tame le oo oie) sli wie? lol vrlelaleno Sis Infantry 
DE ha ERS ESS rece nie alah ests eens a: <wctene Peta lantveet se sie aunieo eons fo wleraceyein Artillery 
Gales RONG its rack ect eS conn ah hice phe s, acae on He Sle pe Fs Infantry 
Pe pT Te Teds eo AEACES are ip cas isu ta te RES ea ea a ARI. Sta SR eT oat aay hema Finance Corps 
Blatter CSc tees avg a a ethene ta soar aie eto ccks a ae oe Le ss Artillery (Air Defense) 
DLGESIS! ] . SOLOMIOR re regs stale cha tute ada Maa al eae Dw is ao" nay0.9.0,0, 5) ce usm a Artillery 
WAM Datel IMC EMO MMOSOL cases uneaciiele xe nena eoawes AUS idles o © ais \ee SNoueiiale eee Artillery 
Robett.M, “Prelo sani Oe Gr ck. eatitame we Sialab ete baste atone Biecaiena averse Rees Artillery 
Robast G.. Wachee: 5 rei tite ccs. a ata trats coc elses aera ee Ordnance Corps 
IMaritice= WAllaGles® Sracsr sense eg cease Sic aan Soe aU al hte Tee: wie nope Infantry 
Wa lrarniadosi We CHAR cota ta aankhe Seah es Metals taeda Fas aueteunvane Attillery (Air Defense) 
Robert as Writliimsons: Jeers Byctace mia pc tia: oainia Wea cies leh oh Seth smtp aN Infantry 
John E.. Yahtaes seie.s cic oss vacisie ee tds sine yie center nesses otels Signal Corps 





* Commissioned November 1, 1960. 
** Commissioned July 29, 1960. 
*** Commissioned February 1, 1960. 
**** Commissioned August 29, 1960. 
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ROTC Awarps, 1960 
THE JOHN DICKINSON SABER AWARD 
Robert D. Richardson 


THE ASSOCIATION OF THE U.S. ARMy AWARD 
Wayne H. Claeren 


THE SOJOURNER’S AWARD 
John H. Dingee, Jr. 


OUTSTANDING ACHIEVEMENT AWARD 


Edward J. Fisher, Jr. Peter M. Thompson 
Nelson F. Lebo | Stanley W. Lindberg 
Neal W. Lovsnes, Jr. George H. Younger 
Howard J. Maat Eugene M. Becker 
Roger E. Miller Frederick A. Morsell 
Neil B. Paxson John W. Talley 


Richard A. Reeder 


THE CHICAGO TRIBUNE AWARDS 


nentephirst ere (Gold) nxcee aed os Sede hisle PRO Maurice Wallack 
Beiior Second ses ze Silver poesia s beara Pass staid ds 0 lea Robert L. Pence 
root brest Prise (Grold ) a alann tacaeees ik su cleanea ten Michael J. Hermann 
not eccond Pine: (Suvec): cet eearis. aud x oS Kimball R. Stuhlmuller 


THE NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION MEDAL 
Jeffrey G. Laney 


THE SONS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION MEDAL 
Allan B. Wicks 


SUPERIOR CADET RIBBON AWARD 


SOniGiy). i; ciao garden ties ere Raia a cack ae eae A Walter B. Harbourt 
FUNIOL Pigg ae ey ark aw SO Cie elk oN ee Stanley W. Lindberg 
Sophomehets cai sa ea ihe eae AMO ls vas haa Le Ret John D. Ricks 
Freshnetagiere serait aid «sda t i ancaehtart se aimee «sta «1k pce eee enee Kenneth J. Phillips 


RESERVE OFFICERS ASSOCIATION AWARD 
Maurice B. Field, Jr. 


THE U.S. ARMOR ASSOCIATION AWARD 
Donald E. Proud 


THE VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS PLAQUE 
Nelson F. Lebo 


Register of Students 


STUDENTS FROM OUTSIDE THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


Dickinson College each year welcomes a number of students from outside the 
United States of America. Those who are on the campus for the years 1960-61 
include: 


DRAORG: CAC ATIO Ph. ty sn.cane Boule Pea nian ce acta 3. c-4 NGG oR Rage British Cameroons 
PRCEILIGCE, MELICIOUO PEEL. Dir hie are toalp ons etree nae in sea Mi Was wie wes Singapore, Malaya 
SHOES TILER NGS nc ing cehtaeach Seabees Ccayie a eke Se ate eae whet ooo Braunschweig, Germany 
BPEUVEO SEs: We PRISM AN, —Sananeiuse ease his-a inl Sie ea penn dearaa Moss sanioint et te nce te Kingston, Jamaica 
PTC UIRICIERI EES, Savas ac <asaie Manton ie sem ee 2 aaa aka Balboa Heights, Canal Zone 
TES SCL MOMENI nal Finca a coed Wied) dee aa a das ce puede SAE DP Sak ie Agen, France 
EPL BCAN LG HRRY PISUCUICLL Ss nt mutase eudese! «<0 \crcegpv er Minuatnem lier sige. 208 awe Nagykoros, Hungary 
Mealy ERO TAC eet t se he, cen pha wesvonc da Muon Rare Diam eas aoe Phnom Penh, Cambodia 
ARETE MEME AGO ao anny Vala, Cad eR eat ims $n eR Raden do TEI Bh eA o: Seah a Taipei, Taiwan 
LGV aGANOs. CMA LICS Ia Rs attvils cue neue tie wa age nah aad 6 eas Santurce, Puerto Rico 
AE MU OOO: Sata ta nt lotr wo octid Ge hea eA eas BAA oe Sine Phnom Penh, Cambodia 
DVRACISITITIOLLY Pata age Sig ek tae tara d eevee cw time BAe attai"o le abel Ensenada, Puerto Rico 
NG kel Sens Dither oS seat’. a plea Sta soke pate e's Rea mE este: SFO ate tne Santiago, Chile 
MGiis Adthone Beets thes wate soe aes Seabee tee Susie Frankfurt, Germany 
Nesbitt yey iS dian eqetikin aed hig ev ctaea bolas Abs Sho Soetele use Beruit, Lebanon 
Ramos Wmpierre,: AGtOniOn = ca sate asia t ets aie aes Rem aew dia As Santurce, Puerto Rico 
Mic eyo Wy ocr. a so he ateia ae Weak oa age ra tle Weybridge, Surrey, England 
SER CIAISITES COREL. 2.0 wreoda recta a Ahmar ails Rotem tone: ua ear Bangkok, Thailand 
ME ANSROG! ce care acctb tak ie dork Meatea tes ete aig Gees ol SRR A a ae Budapest, Hungary 
PAG MD ULAaA {IVES es. tected < ere apGUR Meas pre AA HTK me once Kathmandu, Nepal 
Why GLUIStORY Koy. GAUAEL Hog cds eterna dads a etter share aah Colombia, South America 


Register of Students 


Seniors 
Ve Toad o Pte: Url cle! - aie ites gaara aE Oe rm yo iy PRM ae het ar rr a ae Ae Highland Park, N. J. 
Acetate Als, seni aye iia w ioeante aralm awoals Mo: am eeatocgeeo sie «7 ines aidces eee nl eaaes Reading 
FAH ISHORT TOSS AIM, 5 sc wade teas sce Fs’ o ale awe a eons rewie ioe «Ps Youngstown, N. Y. 
PATIOLOWSs GLEE SIRS 5 tie. aavats a Re eahal es. & aagiaialere © ereusem ye wr Prem o> ming. b 9uhse eral Bethlehem 
GAL TUIAtS AMT ALGO MANS ER sremtat rs cots Sutatalale Rennie cla teat een Bonin ae donna sn 6-0 SPR Arlington, Va. 
ST TOES, = AGRON ba Aad x igs ate Seas Sve BON eA Mae RR Teapot Ot wap ae Shae RT ahaa Lima 
Babittss Machael? Res. o xcn acd hn inte dh aesedysja Mtg al one) Wl ete: 8 sco yaree Wynnewood 
Baily; Mary BEG ea na ew vite dls de elora emanate See ve cela s Kennett Square 
Baldauh Michaels Cy. vase ne eerie MBI lees hee eh mornin earebtwr ed Butler 
Barber; Kenneth. Jats ace cea oe hotels a iene aisles em, oe we Huntingdon Valley 
Bartolt; James Gi ccsecsdig' oo osxcayed ee wang area dale CW Biel's 9 eo Vaal sata tei & Bile apace Carlisle 
Batiek, “Whightas Wie is '.00 ak cage wacnnectis owe eae e wile aia ge ose «soins Sw tytn eA sin York 
Bentiel) Harold Ree iid sev Svein n wk wc wa wiles wale spleen ebay oie Bee ale Dillsburg 
Bertholoms Buc: As 505 ccasohe ru cia aa anes tie ale ve tees erase relane ee ae Glen Ridge, N. J. 
Bingaman, Lynda R. ..... 6. esse cece eee nent eee ten ence neaes Wyomissing 
Bloom, James J. 2... cece eect ee eee e ene eeseeeenereees Margate City, N. J. 
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ESGItGE INA LORS Ek aed, -+, sin wither ronenasc ica eased: dered a chan che NOE Oe eau we 9 Camp Hill 
AUR O tC eapiniig PUTaING tee, Nie WM cd ated Lae aoe orca Livia cae ace aH Me sUe tirade Zone ane ale Carlisle 
ECO ieee tae as Faaeadter docs keh apr erea dan MN eae SES eo Harrisburg 
SO wit Grea ihe ING so aic sce echt canto Ba go deren bog. ote Liga ea age Greenwich, Conn. 
BuiiiictontsCathetine IM. Ie. as cor atlae oad ean eotaulien «ute Baltimore, Md. 
ES ERE LG I WOAENOUD lice oe 5070 0; Soa as armen ud, RNa casted ae Tobe hy eta te a Metuchen, N. J. 
NEES AS a SOUISALG) We os fe en ay ate eR he re oH pe UL EU Oe a LSA e aoe ons Rye, N. Y. 
Gattis, SOLOLNY, Aeon < simdir Wet olade hac tale hain a mage et Newfoundland, N. J. 
BELO RO DELE SE Verne aves aaa ad Bok oo he oR LT oe acne Interlaken, N. J. 
GHAR DeRs ys Bin Marder soils vteceet co Cantina ten u: acre decree dinshak, oa eee a Be Rogie leidie des Media 
CHAM OLS: Pa tGlen Ee wtat src. aetna te esac d Me ete Wale kent k ORG am augers Moorestown, N. J. 
Chicistgricane al lig: Prasat risatipi dyes ua tate tee oon. fae hae eda Nietanarevesa ape acer PR Nit CHATS Doylestown 
NAGOYA Et tany wi cn eadnack sve nh pide 6a Av on aid One atin saat EO anbeds Pittsburgh 
CE GMGH: Teel Wy See eters trans. 2 hos eros aniacaa ade ak. (abate andtiudin eae asd Mle ON PASE Harrisburg 
GHety PtaeOleh:Abesseiscae tix ine teeters eno) « aos Todt dis ght Pa omaneMaen Area Harrisburg 
MNO VPA OS RED Ect ag erica nae Seay asta aoe naa ae RL emt aaah a: 8 Harrisburg 
EOE Gar RU IER aipite ares erchce ee eae tlle RT die dia Orban tu St vane fea RTI NS IR Ke Philadelphia 
REE NY — NGLENENE | Ih oraacy she sre IMENT Py elie in ck ea aed’ abate NG, eed apa IRAN RE Aaa As Philadelphia 
GEIR. Heat acces Mirare ciakn ore. Sasa. u womlS-njle Ae aioli Gate ey CRED. CS So. Hanover 
BPrapitiee: (ElAtey Plea lise can anita ice oe a8 lend ee ima Bie at el A eet Pais Richboro 
Davis. PRES Pes chat Lace ae eek dats Sa AL Caetano Silver Spring, Md. 
DGiE, JOADACH ES: no tit tr ate arn eke ad aoa Koehn erin Saar Frederick, Md. 
DesMarais, Stanley F. ........ Bee, REE eT Re ee a Kennett Square 
BYR y Ter Sarum Oy Sa oto tah gen hes ae te Coan ere aie ere Pe an’ Mer erer are tor ary ork MER eae DuBois 
BO iigeas ARE Le ce eae see ac ee kere ce a REM RRA a are eT ALS Philadelphia 
Doce Plane aree Me praalard miatecgins sc yatery ole ne ante aaoearea ae Riverdale, N. Y. 
NSS POSED ES a Sisrin re Wa Kaha. ase Treen sad uae Sad VR UR eRe ane Rane asset Butler 
Bbrlicty Gaty cee tae ates ae t's Dial ah acc Sates. ane an wibe a ER + Baltimore, Md. 
HiS@MDEL Se MOOCAICNG, Gi ccc cau eovercin tdaieiare ae Satis arated Mabratel gens ae Baltimore, Md. 
pers TROMALC Me ayaa: cel svensas aia ¢ 0.89 Gea ccadson Gece ag 6 diene Clea eoca wide Berwick 
Bari lic 2) ICI CIA Roar Sie 4 oes 0H nance nek tars RA Wie en he eer Balboa, Canal Zone 
PATGVENG AEG Rosse A ee ee RR MULE TS REPRE Rms Qrat Camden, N. J. 
Beater seat NGE ON nig ciactea ducetarkie oad wore 6 ke ala re eg Carney’s Point, N. J. 
ASG Oh MARE ns, Mara acon a Seed We Rho aah wae a Ee ME TN Le.s Lancaster 
Breer PAE ok crits Sa etc ic crac hc Btw BM bei wont LRT roast ok 4 eaten a ae) a elmiank York 
Pleas liteia tlre utAaey, Ivlay x cdun’scgvenvoncs Gomraracal ayo Yoke wtece es deer heaae fone dCmaha ORLA aera Berwick 
POLY REG IALER 0s. alee aha nace’e, aualeatdaiw ek ect anu ealeryivts WR Ree al ne East Stroudsburg 
EE arb pee SEN Bee role e aso nas i saicds aie IER ud ova tis Goa anes aN AMR MOS UTR SLICE Oakmont 
Raitigyit lic Gres Sted (2c8 yates Gus wand ait aad Che athe aa Avon-by-the-Sea, N. J. 
Recehiiich nC mates. Cla. Ta tc cinta tte fata bw lee recent te a a ge eine onl Harrisburg 
Gallager rare Re are ican d acca e tin die! aw acer ew ns em eA oe eae nre ets Hershey 
GSiBss, Susans Ee Seca ae card adie eich Satta wen ARR Pena ewe Woodbridge, Conn. 
Giltllad] Robete Gy Te 5 a a aks Sica iw ee ashe eens aga Swarthmore 
Goad, “HOMAGE art sale oe ai agice ocean eae ees Ra a am aaa I a Livingston, N. J. 
Gottesmatiti: (ROSCIIAEY Fic daw «Ga oa a ha ew ck Reg Es New York, N. Y. 
Gottelall, Rrederel Soo aaa gate «ck ese cna hatte SoM cca ietanerdias Ardmore 
Catriitn, Li ERA as aici Race sale es See Ma eA eae OLE OPT ROO See Oe ES Carlisle 


Gickes? Albett- Dy cick isin oa dace elas «Cae eine Tae are ana Springfield 
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Baas AEA Tet ADs seve aH eRe ee gs MOUS WE Oeee Bri eon pare a Beas Binghamton, N. Y. 
MRR eT AISACS ee sas a hd o Fd Se Ie Se 4 eda ag AT RRR ND RECA a dae sae aa Bradford 
BRAN IISA PROVE TSS ALCEN G 5~ as o:-s 0 gtsiavere: puis: aravdzuy 5; boa deem ADR Asstt. Port Washington, N. Y. 
ERIN LICY AN er oti nas, 6/3 o.2:« «a ane Reso waite aimee Site ene pe Ambler 
RRC AL sR) Ng wah ash ta esos cand saa alii etnies Mpa SS me Ao aed Pittsburgh 
ERE LI EAGEAR ERI SING tae orn (ain Hur ale Maas nce Boe; 3 nue A TS ok ER an caw Mae Me ea Ardmore 
WUC CIAGHESIPE IV IGCEAAL Ps 2° oe. sws's n;-euec en ding n ww wie. ay eek o iiaeaes apinonras SNR ioe sea Middleburg 
SS TRD ARIIUA A Ea = 5 3,6 <n, Kc gialahele Sia. wadloe ke, MMR AI S ciclae apne 4 hb ete Lebanon 
PT EGHOEISS MOREOMCEN, Bs -aiia.woaualaceA@ Gin wudhs-ansie Wek pednaea eeaa aad yates Wilmington, Del. 
Peaesthe eC ce sate ho. Se: ala. a 270 lal Wicaee re Seth go MiP RNa ot pees King of Prussia 
Tes Reet SN A ha oar 0:68 0 las. 9 lu 2k; NP oan "Aim ace win DO. a AMAR evap Need mw abela kee atta acne IN DuBois 
ETON TC LLG PaO o.5u a “a iali n hoata asada oe hdd a's cw sototg ek Ri pet@pnca aint oles SEAM Ee Honesdale 
Bris peters ONCOL Bmx. Wins Vigie heads boieats Swe erhiete F «0 Sispaners Chevy Chase, Md. 
PIOMEGY Se VW TUMLOLNS LDS “6 iacrarand a's. Sita wap ob wie > Ae AN ws DRO AA a state Blue Bell 
UPL GSU Ee RN CLEC asks a der boa onal d age eal ow Peace RON ons ald in Cragsmoor, N. Y. 
PARSE ee Pes iia ies CULL. x5 haty. bora saisd pm He Rs oko ete Oe age nd ads nine case a Berwick 
BT CRIES ORR ARLE Re PAG <4 Socal scisaidacata cats nick vad Sula la Ryahe ilsdqya he dene Bon oie Vineland, N. J. 
ATAU LC ZIM OLE VCD AR. vaveraacasala Suaghr os bisin edtosa elie jpieg ted teens wrens Budapest, Hungary 
WAU REESE Me yo wa. mrs Rian he aeaae Gis ae Nia BA Sw Wo ee als ee on Clark, N. J. 
FEEMMANIS; ANTEUIUIS Doda. iv'a's Soa weed ped BO 6a, cap: oto ah Manin ale aararcbeee wie nial) Als rege Scranton 
RIS AE DAMIES OL A055 23 Rawsats 5 cients ee a meer eret aie a oe nteg Manhasset, N. Y. 
OMRON IAS Ba oS cove wed ns aie ew ciate als wate wns leo Bite b oo oP scp Rumson, N. J. 
POPLIN RADIO IA on: ndiin ek sa band tank cape oasis 8 ashe oe wN etna aoe Garden City, Mich. 
Wate CO OMACHERE 25s. o4iece, ona alectupecnlis! dos Spach x Am epepeaeNiotene Phnom Penh, Cambodia 
PG Ce PTL IIE ETN a2 sa arb asa RT GR Ea ag Bc - 5d eR be be amas baie, ae Chatham, N. J. 
Meee ANCL aIIN oo asks % Shs a 9 ALS eR EaaLas HAW lp TURES og Wile. a mage arp. d seen Carlisle 
PBA AO AVEC Dom 5.2 a casas. ace oar aaeenas ane alc a, slang ea ca Ses. Soe Harrisburg 
Beeline, DAMsGra IL; tacks, scatela vis Aine arbre sina Y's cs hie Rig ema bakes Bay Shore, N. Y. 
PEOVIGHAUALISACAR TA, 2 Soci date wie uate oe W sos Re RE ee are eles wists at oh Hazleton 
Poteet and PIG Meee sae Gs, sd oe aces bod renee cm. «8 nga ete Upshaw Does Upper Darby 
eee tte NS 65 so tian RE ele PRLS ia OG ee len ea wiia a Myra ak Gp ig on Carlisle 
eovicendally toretchea Aus cis sacs sa peaw sad Soe ean ata cies he piers Washington, D. C. 
AcARV EL: AACTOLIGHIN 20 sis ate as a soon mcetalafpeaed vo Runde Rae ra eee asopeee Ra Downingtown 
A, OW 5 JORIS as sakes ss cod aah wae an Gar Oia aia Pisa pe a arg a Springfield, N. J. 
Medisendii. atitel Le (3 s-.. space <5 acataiese ania wiles ta tala tle tS shaip del giiscats wie Mads Philadelphia 
Me letratie, DDAVIC Bicweaic 51s con od wchiearenayaten ate a a pela tage Delage Briarcliff Manor, N. Y. 
McA W Ay LA. LuQIAGO sino, so. 0 ace. n, ns pte Pitan ah we Rea nae gem Baa ap isa es Pittsburgh 
Lindberg, Stanley W. 1... .. cece cece cece cece entre tee eee enn eennans Warren 
Lindsay, Margaret E. 2.1... ee eee cee een eet e eee eeeeeeees Camden, N. J. 
Lohmann, Watson M. ......cscccscsccccsrcccceseecesssnsonrvececes Carlisle 
PRAMAS ORINS oo. Palace x, 0 wit ceoce sale viene gabe» Skye pimyalelarn as sis Phnom Penh, Cambodia 
DAG abe) VIROrGAll Kis cic na as 0 sie be dine be sone eros eae saw ewele oereine Berlin, Md. 
McCormick, P. Reed os... cece er ccc ne ccccecenesct omer cceesavesvesnees Troy 
creo renChe, VAL TAM: Jo, aia seccce se <-o.b Uma e sre Ole wad aiae signi en e969 9 66 Salsas Pittsburgh 
MRTRAT ES PIN RE ail oy os, Xf Since isons aed oom bto A wala Sik aca Aisin O58 Lalala 4% Philadelphia 
Macatiley, Joanne Wo... ieccc 6c cia eve tiene nies as ogee eae sce esas e ae nene Wayne 
DOPE OGLE Cita ds ain ic no's hidlade ad gidcalieles «inlalerele a Wie melee «5 pinta s Ake Philadelphia 


VMAS ISAC LEAN eo CERN Sa ig theses ld haven eisstacinn oh @ ahi SOc WINES, oy laine kgs AYW ie Hao Philadelphia 
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SARE LEY afin Meencty Sioa dined wi koa Fah Samed ah aah WF Eee RAE ON Dug Mm S Pittsburgh 
WRASSE GANG viratcss cic oe Gad Rat Bee Sa AA ER RAT ae Washington, D. C. 
habeae- PL CARCEEN IAN id ese eins eBid a sanoaee apy 4.4, 6 SO ea a we eT Cle Brownsville 
Toba Wai ARGS Mice anc ait a ror Meo eas an oo eae aaa ance mM Gale gas e SORTA AC Fie make Rel ans Glenshaw 
RSCTA EONS: Ne. oe, aca oa SORTA G UE SLA MURS ALK AER A Rea Al em, BRYA ase saa RAS Lancaster 
DACECOM ELON ono Sore che wo eve irae aL ET AU a wikis Coecaliavas Conlnel aed aad? Watertown, Mass. 
MACtrCE PNY Eat Bind vi ecyieatea.a adc mah mwn a <5 win teach a Welw eReaeas Baltimore, Md. 
DURCH OE? «Py aGPiAtay Sie cada coo aatcatets nil ito WE Oe Gaaik pt Re ae A Glastonbury, Conn. 
eR tat Ue a Sarat apenas asainte ih Rote d 2d sis a aCe Goerhr ek Mmepenas kG a Anas Tyrone 
MGiLieney er upeuieG ies. iota vin Wires ce ates Men gd ae RRL aus a aw reese West Lawn 
MEGHiCTE sue Wine iheccts aerate in ee aim whee Se OTN ged aoe aoe auae Philadelphia 
PAisath SPAWAR [ye Mis. ween cccuha, aa vo. fd cra asdiain hia eld Cae She Alans Bryn Mawr 
Talea ite eM veiniees. .ne Cites Cake crete MOR eae wd eral chew aaa es Beirut, Lebanon 
Wes ar. Earantteie Wis Bae aera rao ae Np rede pS aa ar LN ee Ook. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
INiguibeGiet ane: Bu pacar warty Sahai hod Paces Vp h Pon A's Wma 6a at wn a Lancaster 
INGWelb Natta Pin 22 cal sais ak ar autattn naples she Ra es Hao ea Fanwood, N. J. 
Diirtiler Eten Lie cn tec ot ald acags 2 apache stars we a TERA STO Tee Denton, Md. 
Gier MALI ele ace ra Rett ears aera Mn Ane R gong Ole WS NES de Se age te dye Derry 
Oilers Biankhint Ae Vac cy oe actaaee aca gale ERE Vi aed eke Seales es Newville 
Pacey RomabdiGs 5 as cad mcaiggha Bate bm hieyany ane wales) dN awh dara Princeton, N. J. 
Beilin Re i oie 7 ae ecn.a the eran acsearle AAO iA nia RO de wai Sara ae 2 Cooksville 
Btls, WU EAGT oe. -S 50, agrryas rane ih Sua a or ene ap Wie aia tat Sy a eA 8 Baltimore, Md. 
Pitoscle, Nerdet Ri ovae fives Si aaiaa ain ty eo ap s/n ala se gale Haein ees Philadelphia 
PRA Weal eet EDs ees cist coed aa gai, Srayaue tery ants Osea days aaa eee Maar Emmaus 
Grant, Byrn Gin cases ctectaitinra nn atoane emai, Ane ae Dale wale eae Harrisburg 
Gatti FOR ele keen atc rialeie weaspig tins hea sra dndealnudin 4 0)s.0 North Plainfield, N. J. 
Ramos-Umpierre, Antonio ....... cece sce e seer eseeeeens Santurce, Puerto Rico 
Restny, Batbatd’ Alc ice cc ede Gece sisiatale ws enierain oi inne aleeiarere Baltimore, Md. 
Rice -iAtaGt Ds (yi wdadvadsck sake 0 Cons beds Seehlea anal Westminster, Md. 
TRICHMEC GEES BRCCOLICK: Sx cisretedidu.« theta cteid Orajcd sui ui ara aka Mle mu Rae Carlisle 
RRICHMMONG, FUCHS ocd can ce eled « dye guste waa nates Cutchogue, L. I, N. Y. 
Piretbniillen Tyrer HG jae aie. o se alate cig 00 wa dino welled aaa pin plate wlelala(eyhieds Pittsburgh 
PRORIITIS RL Noone. nba deck talecnaa ip ea, deal 4d Goud as Praanaee ae Wig ales Mechanicsburg 
PRRs ¢ FOS nae cae vis i tye casegsg Bigmg aaF ma Ss 9 craw Oe ea Weybridge, Surrey, England 
Bap bSe1e Fe, J POM cla seat data nat oe nana a dada ass loa) ai a iehalaiaranadpcesa lee slaps nls) rans /e0a ere Scranton 
Gaclemnatis tAlAeh, <o a iavdxe oiu aoe x stain altiasas rors eretasrelaraha erm 6 a4. aie aria CATR oxos ol Warwick 
Schecter, Lawrence M. .......eee cee reeset teen e teen nee eees Cheltenham 
Scott, Catharine P. 0.0... cece eee eee eee eee ete tenn e eee ens Clearfield 
Semler, David A. ....cccccec eee e renee tence et neaeeeeeneees Hagerstown, Md. 
Seybrecht, Carla J... sce eee cece cece n cence nent eee e eee asec ee enns Ashland 
Shields, Sandra BE. ......cccccse cere ee eee nee e renee eens enesaraeens Butler 
Bille Albay a ere seve: kc ncosuiin bre Sve nca)aie a0 nce eee A oale the eral ye wit Wi Baltimore, Md. 
Skladany, Jan P. 1... . cece cece cence ence een teen ee eaten eeeeens Pittsburgh 
Slaney, David F. .... ccc ccc cece eee e eee e teen ne ee eens ees aeeneeeas Pittsburgh 
Garth, “Btuces Lac «cc tiwistoe 0 Vin ote aie «0a elena ace G 2d 9 9 ainier sium a wale Union City 


Smith, Roger Me ss sescis occ ss ceee nee cece aman aieninnes Silver Spring, Md. 
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SAVE P ENE TADLIY IN con eubicantsbaeinccata: ov eaaincs igidadiWe Bsebeua sa" eeeoo atnae oe Roslyn Estates, N. Y. 
Geter ates eee tshere eran le mast aep ala etal vn, ehskal'y: duis assem, Pikite, anemia el tial ie aes Hummelstown 
POP NETGI er ARICT Es VN, ahs ora eeatn are: sekt orc drstexba lt va umianiyve, Woking anrtehnmzacgihiet sar edeeacena te Carlisle 
SPOUTS TANT EUTALE od Ch cece se ere ae atic u koa ahacbice. me aac ai awe gear eae tone open lees Philadelphia 
REMC ISC Ey LOA WIKI ar aia noe e baiiodelottere:alerwis <\eue ial Que estaba why adores Bound Brook, N. J. 
BELOMEGCL, MIARIES NG a JE, Aleve Acad dekpetica eaag a Sakae eel ae epee Tica Sere toe OT Harrisburg 
UCHR GTI DAN GIR is, sacra aoa a ulema ee Sie eee Braddock Heights, N. Y. 
SL AVA TES Vics, IETEDN Ss. i: aiinase''o: 0s oCade stews: A eiteen act len eae viceeteica a eerers ova ovaaes Romtianeyope Camp Hill 
PE ADAM EL EIT Re orc redlach at certieites Se Soa eas bi 5 ia 'Siema ck, MORAUE TAN OH RRP eee Budapest, Hungary 
AALS AN LAIN LION sia ate avicats wishaumediere Okra MAL eaten a aatree Binghamton, N. Y. 
WEB Els PRCRASIICK UA Pe 54 Gist Sickie s, dug. sh. a Whinca ck Move, alee RG Ea Te ney ONE Williamsport 
SUSLGLEE CVU EL ALATA UES cage tis ites eC ateaa tapes nb Vick Nes CA SR ee RI RU RETA TT pa Philadelphia 
RUITOMIAS pat am En wetins Fata scar ine ex. aid Wea dl Scacene Sa as oe ae Tas women Mechanicsburg 
CREO yeas IAAL ahr ath cate ara i 20 J ais aoe vgeig, Ss Basen" aul aon ana a Or Mount Joy 
ASAOUS PSO pe IN MALY eke cae pis Somat a Sasuna sate, gece) Rio a wth sed <a iA RG OR eRe STORE Carlisle 
ICE NEUS ECR ARCOL Vr mn eg prune Ghyo dig nd a aces mats ORR Severna Park, Md. 
MSERDUNTEL SoM OSCI Ripe Ree Merwe ares Seca cea Pe ota aca fo ca ata wa Rp wna rar abe, TOA Se Breezewood 
GET Vite SARL RISA acter caret tug) «aes Gearo wii iw este nice sa es nara Se Ocean City, N. J. 
Fig Cea seca a como TLD a en ee Se RE OE er Cockeysville, Md. 
MUR 1 Aw LT ANI ENiers meets tee vcdy rs acs co Cen u i ake wis oe. als erwrw ec adi oS. aU LOWNe oie etn Rs Berwick 
VSG OLY NIC ECL Niele ean pate gh acinar; GAP lates cia wienacedacein teoe.d eater mak ae Mae Hatboro 
WE pICiey A IOUSIAS Aalst ale «aie sia eot¥s autos aie see Ree Glen Rock, N. J. 
WY AL teES TRODERU avs 2:4: |< EA rel eee cere tities mieten rae eae Robbinsville, N. J. 
AR cae SPREE SEBS asic hi ow’ wise a: a: 0: 2 ERE aise Soe ay ear tiee asa er ae ee aoe nea na e Carlisle 
Wy cats Racha nos eau laid on tea eae reed ceca a ae hc Sia eres eee Carlisle 
Wy/litteyarold) INic tue srs sasi 5:00 aetna ate Lave tare akc mea na ae ee ear Newtown 
Wickersham arty: tus a ths:atbk ia 3.0 aetuspe seg tienec ria aea chit Laces near ae Dee tees West Chester 
Wh ticlericel bit. Aeaemtat eels oes naje~ot win -acanng ten ettee iediate aren eas sarc es ek ne St. Clair 
SRK LC LE MSGIED er ESITUAGELG ecw Soe pra via’ 8 cals xs 10 Banta vaeecat rie PO aE Reale Stamnes Coral Gables, Fla. 
Weeds panty Mes aaa ayn wide ah ina hace wm wives praia RR EN Sapene ee ene aoe Glenside 
RRC Re UL CV aRA Gas sete ne earrat eid "pio eek a, «ae ai nl var ea ele aaa Baldwin, N. Y. 
RAI Eat NG ATO gaa ce we ng wr ngl vis atin. ad ana acaph eR ae win at PP Westfield, N. J. 
PRR ALE IES NCTA eMERITA ED Nene gon eta icccia Ta: a Ustad wig. Win Paice a oie Ooms Sst eta gaCa at Mechanicsburg 
WY lie cake ze Dest ee Mare essen Veen aad ln wcalitaie wince FMsen wencete a Nav aaaipiedha oagers Norfolk, Va. 
GE igen brn Let em) (6-1: Ree iam RR Oa a ire ee ares eee ee ten heey Harrisburg 
RCL ROE. 5 COURS teri fa stine ts ete x feta aan fwietalio sein sti aie heme aang Trumansburg, N. Y. 
Aisa \ fag (ol oho Cpe lta edn ice wane err esr Ce eT ore pret ae amc Camp Hill 
Juniors 
UNGLOR S aAAIINES IN a JIC, atain iasere ie eas it MONO RTAINA Wm aie ig malian a erecta Salem, N. J. 
PR eaETa re SELTTC RAIN acScsic cole sicAEE wp ton what shsaca a a Maha cal canoe ae soap tn ain rev anan iy Maen Temple 
PERG CREE © Phe MOMERALCL 2a cas ask whew) ore aw. ead cate altace neg OR ean Brooklyn, N. Y. 
MESES ITCRA SEL ALT oes tccas chasiascth carats esas rama a rene ols Ween al ces way enw NON Ridgewood, N_ J. 


PA SEECOTIS re PO DOL EA PN oy vccraea nivel Sree a wie e san anew. Bdive nla, arcane cada ts Mare ao Rta ena Hughesville 
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FRASER MESON dite tyes ia oka; ida lSPh ci vud Rik entre nd ke «idee eae Highlands, N. J. 
BOGE POR aie a Mtn aha aLg Kea ha, KR Wd AWS Oe OR ie Hanover 
PS reGhe HALEN AIT Votiue: ltt de ical ole tongudckucc oo AUG ise ad eS ee TO es Carlisle 
EArt PACU s Vicia anti Leuba ot te dee wiatncnas Koga aL aA a Re ele Claymont, Del. 
PSAE SCO MOLLY OW he 8d oar ciao eid Mewiathcs < mk mie wa ace wT RO Norwood, N. J. 
Heat ie CCE. ieee. iether decttc aca ele Ae Wiis Oibc Kak dG Northfield, N. J. 
POC I ROI NC sis, aca: Site ae Au FAL Od. Winn RTE Maplewood, N. J. 
Pcie HOt a he Mog Sid yet ald TAWOL BIEN. 0 spe Rat Woe ana a Med gaan a Serena York 
BBO E66 na PIN aca are coca a Hata Pad Wa evi ade Brain eeARCR aI  S UTES 3 lo Malvern 
PIG ige Mamie Nato Sedat ae aati lss cand Mike eee sCeAae a pura AS dia Simsbury, Conn. 
BoiGlens WMA EE MEP ic crn ect ose 5 aide oat ea aR, aco aot da td de tate Che Rae" Bloomsburg 
Bowlitigniqeniiecie Av, << qruiaahte ty ck ae as cinta Lede haa es Baltimore, Md. 
PSECU EN: SERA CHEESE flee rg cg Pat tears Genser ANU la PNT deb a sala IR akg Mula aa Easton 
BSGU GST Ay ste eee: dea See LR Alec aga EES Aa iad OA RL Pes A eae Wilkes-Barre 
Bickley, Lela Ei oh ee Hearn aie area ev bud Va ies wut as Unionville, Conn. 
PSUCCHOR Wy TiTtathts fos ais “aa eelasied arate eae a hing addiara alas a and ayes) « 656 2s Philadelphia 
Crdsri testy iseruette ieee ae ae Pa ie Se aia aah ae ele Oe wee Short Hills, N. J. 
Ste oe a eRtCld Sia soe a eae ak Eg Cae etal Ak in cna ORR a Fulton, New York 
CAV aia al Pill Pa eUl tne .nree Os a Rich tone bax a Sed ae ae doves Wilmington, Del. 
CCPraVIGUCR INO Cotes en ake apse ee nttcie rata ait a © ae Ghia s Reh acd Washington, D. C. 
Chane Wat on bn eet aie ce elichad ahkihon va deaiwl ead pues Baltimore, Md. 
TGR FON eh suis basen ate ata coach Gia eT al Si ew ke Mobos bi FS acdevad Princeton, N. J. 
OMY SUG Davie is text eee ee mene SH rai 63s eats OM Msalard ado s Philadelphia 
EOIN CO: <P This alas Sati pats aT ate Neca aliens ao oe Bethesda, Md. 
Cadk, Sackett S520. oa ant Ae Hi es ck siea eee Providence, R. I. 
Cotes, -Biaiy ay aisaa cheat ara diraesacaha eotsbew oa Bue asdne = 9 araikoa, Sao Denton, Md. 
Comzene: Richtee iintiades eared ea aoe nities 0:8 3 6:2 2-0 «ae Philadelphia 
Craft Rapert SS. o cehi taae ek vies bed tess ee Mountainside, N. J. 
Crane Sata Bsc. acns. eaeee ieee sa tas 4 0a 8 ews os Ae Caldwell, N. J. 
Crawford): Ralob- Ws Fae de tticiins shoo id esd d as cae oo bint OED een Pittsburgh 
Baeret, FI en ty Be ig seis sa ee ctona. cave Sead Sia Qs <b Saddle River, N. J. 
CHRO ARN Vic, ay bs din conn Asech io ase > a, 4 aca woe nena Washington, D. C. 
Wanies,: DroimdlaNi,, «Jt. sc pince bis baie ele vee ee a De ee eee Lincoln University 
Dawgs, Boyd Gs os Bes 5 eile. hatcls velaesave ih Guxcnoa ae Wem paneer aba ey tepid ae Rasen West Chester 
DIAWISS MACHALE, < Als? eee ong, a etels ra ae ak es Ne Philadelphia 
MFA IS. “RAMORTAS: “Soci. dis dae axe tite ace a ee a cae alae ai le Ma cee eae Newtown Square 
EIEIO: JAG Dies wala shew dre a ete araloteuiate Ueda» aes apara tae agra NaS Moorestown, N. J. 
DeVol, Bugete Cy Ji. iiaveas sbapaahow en eacnew quid ne anda nm sina Bala Cynwyd 
Dytldine: Melyviss Ray ci gcctece aleve a so caleitas sic, 00 4 tld calla poe emo dye, Whe als Waynesboro 
Wyilknan.: “Jamies: Go cise each thud wks e We. wha vio are Vm a Seki aha slate aliala: «8 ais Glenshaw 
Dingee, John H., Jr. ....¢-. Lae th Aaa ho aeipake els sik tae tetas Rosemont 
Deavtor,: "Wiliam An. 2a pik at tials sala eaie od oe ak alt Mu maeta e's « Kingston, Jamaica 
Biselkei, Frances: Tis 38 dak cae ais one cajete Wales keg OF Kine yin 6a Bia Seabrook, N. J. 
Fuelige: = Arve Ac?) icaeniarate beck ire ml ea a eB Ae a ae ame Philadelphia 
Bey, SCARS ONG Us, arc O tio netgge hs 2k ona atape ees, 6. a5 5-070 4, 8a Cpe Westwood, N. J. 
Hyanioeliat. “Teaiis Ay. Waa Datacdna s: Maevsiee Saale das e'ncen oa oes ame paces Berwyn 
Everhart, Katherine P. ........ cc cece erence cece nee een ee eans Churchland, Va. 
Hyértine, Douglas Geo oa i ecckarr aes dae vin We den sale «low Wns Lalla ea ks Baltimore, Md. 
Bagais, JO (0 ee cuttin Megs diy arvoatuinte aii (she ajg dae a elanataemers Long Branch, N. J. 


Fatt, eartiias. Bae a cee ata ha cae cee AUR a eis pees nso ave on a8 Ste hale Atala s Tunkhannock 
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Fasinaclatky WicMlae es kas a ieniac a htan oda a) Wimti da aeeranave a4 cerhie atuiicds lacdlen pattems ae Ephrata 
atts MN AaemAeG Pie. s. fintdaibyy «ul -aibee 4 «ie Bhs lets Ariensara gata Gts aig eta ee Philadelphia 
Pei lestee MESO OIG la eta aXe ort aaa deat w one. (peel aaa Pine & x a Banana Sparks, Md. 
PRGACO NOSED Nae irs trea teats aac asaare mn sma ia dunt <ia's 0's aceon Sune ew Philadelphia 
BBSSIETSA POR dbs. aise date ae a eas oats gare he ata wale a beer Danaea Re eee Robesonia 
Brel meiatimte Ris, ...i xp aia sles ie a ira ea Kui OM Oma emia pats ate eoae eee mae Harrisburg 
PTERLGESPRIVADUESN CO FED agi tc Bs tke a ertsie ieee a! We URL Rt guagata aime pa BAe Store Newark, Del. 
ER NEESVE NG aha 5-530 wha Ohe a Rseudieh oaais pine ena ROR Teal ee nce Woodmere, N. Y. 
isiets ASAE 7 Mir ancss, xh Rao bm Ares Mae CREO eae wa OS ea Bridgeton, N. J. 
PO SAE DARE er tps so Sods acegar es Miah Aa ata cam BPE pe ysd 4/59 nC Weng ts > been ue ea Moylan 
PPeN at PMNE Mas Caccs, 0k HEE Te ee CT Oh ian ao eae Babylon, N. Y. 
POC Zar LICIRRO MWS. «ras ke 5 treba a acd cd Nem hi Poet wae OREN apt PE ai Ww ellebr te Lock Haven 
BOG ent WALLIN AE Gs ic 2:9 ekki s aotie cd Sate. asc eee aig ANODE eee RAN Beanie Pelham, N. Y. 
MUEREL A ESIAIGE apa cars ia as 6:8 5 Waa Nb and ara OD Ae ANE ae RII 0 ShcA ee ae Colonia, N. J. 
KAR WO DG ACHREONRIT has <0 snes, se dual Surin haba ete eee, vg ea vie Washington, D. C. 
(GET REE c MCCBONTICK Gs, 2 PEs: 3: sxualapaca, ct orator A Nara ahe Ree a eae Annapolis, Md. 
ISICE ERECONICU Os 3s so auc kcitihdis oe sus ooaa eae eee ae eta Pelham, N. Y. 
EPO ah ESCTR SENIEED DD. sonar poe cel ncs nist g ae Rant oats SMR ER MER 0 oF AU TINTS Sh 5 ates wee Norristown 
CHOMEITALIN: CAROMGE SAL i 7s -s-.0 5:0: se twe bad divin’ « @'elipna a abU OhaUE aD otanianegs ie gitatie’ po inal sap ge Millville 
SORES PAUSES ERG sac. Ve occ ah Pas Goh ei ta buh ie eve ea ee waite Guilford, Conn. 
MOAS IN. ESO SOUN i555 03:0 53s eae hace PRR Te Rio Sones p es ala are Lewistown 
LHS: POOLE iy spl: 22 s. « Sepals wvcrane PREM ROE nae AT a RCE, «0 ae ee ageelacarS Langhorne 
CSeAidg EMZA DOE Ac.” 5 i..cl pare cose A Bnove eee tik mln le bias eae aeons « okeanen hy Philadelphia 
MSTA MIG Es NODELE Bev, | 0: i) <dep hase piateeeeeN ke REY one Ag FM Bee int ibe ...-Glenolden 
Pisininetid. Felizaset in 1c savas sncitiieeeacta etek ee houwlie ee weedeat . Towson, Md. 
PROMI MOD ITU Met Bees nw «ahs 50 pa RMR Aula Sri, iat can Res Aha eect Philadelphia 
AADC, wu AREIGE Meee aad: us Aan oe Ne hn Ole paste Nae a athe Millington, N. J. 
eanleinet” SOWErt Se: 5,505.1 sch a oss, ad nda The nde Rese eee ate Dumont, N. J. 
et, ELM 2 saw sls Gale e, aw REE eR ad as tole NN oR cues Bluffton, S. C. 
PLC MAT a teeGeet en hey | iek. head a ay: Gas Bedi ed laos enges whee oana mien ada Waa MWA oe Sewell, N. J. 
PRCA es 2 WACEOR [axe OR.) 5.00 5s cacorale au BWA a Rea as am ack maa pte MRE re Hummelstown 
PAU Ce ruMRLRM BEI cost x vides dy ate hoe ee Fee Was gear Lee aah ee aso Carlisle 
FAGIGU Er) OMEL Sie hiss: ghracat death Uo 1 94 ee Peed ek ALAND Be ® Reale ty ils Woodbury, N. J. 
PROPS sa OU MNGHE AVES nailk OSes gh 5 hs wae alan ad Yo VR a FR Mara Ne eats aE ea eR Devon 
BLDTEREY NIMICHIBERHCN a: Ube ah CRATES MONG sa Ri Rep nee duoileta ie tee kL S Gd ecko ete Ming eke Narberth 
FLOWS ReIsMOIOT KB 50 hy ak onus gals dca nsdaiow treater Ormond Beach, Fla. 
Piya San es, dey kegs aidiocaigh shetins abah Bkw Bie Avs iso Skew we. de oma Wilkes-Barre 
DPS, Ww Misia ehe doses in alas te <i k ata bic aw « aie eiciayained Aalst Res Chevy Chase, Md. 
PG hetehy kay RMCLIReER a ra, eae eats ieee hah a wis ais Ringoes os New Rochelle, N. Y. 
TACOS? LEUCONC uica Mehta i taike citer eee a 8 oda adn ore ew ite arta Brooklyn, N. Y. 
GUNG, eats ute P Ree Mri ene Aes csc aia .0 wk. Ra eae ea a Chester Springs 
JOC IACMR eis ie RM EN, Doruiaii ss «wre os wk Qe Bronxville, N. Y. 
TOEIISOR, MAR ROn chiens, Goma stmt is ter Seo Me a ee Washington, D. C. 
VODGS, Cato ee an, pees gtsice PAN ene ek hs He ee Hopewell, N. J. 
OES AY AAI TET IN Bs aie wah ada a peaiae Ria itd os-< ea! soya Sakea aaa Philadelphia 
Kallis, toward’ Ry wn iS Ss sap ere ee neem eal aah wih ac Sa aera ees Pottstown 


IDPS, TAOS Mas ese So ap tere Sen eto ase seis ie eae titers Carlisle 
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PC TAOCLT CMO LAMLOS( Lie titer ci lacie sakes erate hs eae RA oa Carlisle 
Ese ratetceys Melba, Ale, st pein ede Mrumareeeee ear eait he nae ete ES Mea Altoona 
PSH Re LOM MUD, Wari, 24 Sasua a caqise, a 3 aries held remnd eee re tant SINS Sean Woodmere, N. Y. 
GEOR O NI PM EE Neder It sk fata d avthtaes rate Sivalos SE ORO da aca ate ced as Salem, Ohio 
IE COMEC IO ALARM Meteo ASAE birds ect hha eesP ie, Vic HERG SS iT a ML aa Bedford 
Ma ERENG BISA SORTA Re oe sh iar clas cas mente sos dea eh ea EEE Dover, Mass. 
Pater Derm iStevenigenn is cs.uss cierals, ara Petes eee ae Hewlett Harbor, N. Y. 
MENACE NOAA Ea” 33 lin ays gS Se en GRD sn DO aS TR Ne Easton 
Ma WLen ces Cat cred sccias- Rides cir duce PM ea ee Wilmington, Del. 
WSO LARIGHALA OM Ot, o. 0a heothale mvacita Lia can bia eee a cate Ms Chevy Chase, Md. 
EOI iter MODELL ics n:ctrtea ial Alaa ied «aa eee ais als eee tee ak Burlington, N. J. 
MRO, VIREO TR Teg eg 2 reagan oct ct acer: Paint ear wait Sm eas ok Reading 
LOWES: JOSEP ls ar alars nolsss a cee ain Mee OL OER I IR RRA Wyomissing 
PURSE artes Te 2 ora rarasteralctctanas tai dicate ocd air ghea ater ac lana IRL SAIS ETCH Rha oeanbew: Soke ee Carlisle 
BSED 11S Rete POGE hic RGss A bt saz sabe 3.5 asic ie ates vee MATES a are ee New Kensington 
Ruaisy, EL rately vic BUNS eiet acc ecocaye- al scm y abd vabace cere ee atene teelecn Mista cate’ Chambersburg 
EET et Ch Oe A SPE ~ A cals iene oraherBi aca Hk pI arse eGR, YO Wilmington, Del. 
EES pC BNA toca soca nz sas asec eter SRP GMaRTAL a CASS MANA War ve WCAG O Philadelphia 
ic lar any fet Sid wanaerieae ce Me OE See RGN ee RON eresae EA On ok Beaver Falls 
1 ad BU, 1b igh ah 3 a a Es Omer ve PASE ia arky rar Ara RR ae A PROT eR Re Abington 
MRACHAGCSVGNeN ers cna cc ern tears s hea de eee haa M aanee BENS Oirene Philadelphia 
PAGAL e TAGRIAEG UL fy 7e- cis. halaeaial arcana ar te omrage oe aia iba hig. Bee odie Rie wih atte Harrisburg 
URAN GTO CS ay" RENAE 5 asst a oe es oe ae chee, OT SMEAR EAI IK gsm Wr Maca fie Philadelphia 
Malone "RODEEE Bee's ao tasaiand a ceo tare ate ieee eo cee rave wt kcet aise Rockville, Md. 
Wana: Richasds: Ute iraxpacscck an cia gina Aud earear pea aes hk iee eG 8 Douglaston, N. Y. 
BAAS Os HRCA rn Siac ta cen cn haere ta kh capes oR EE (ahi Tm em ash ak West Nyack, N. Y. 
DARE ae ich ea Arai uses a ig mk Ta De TEI os gS he Aa OL Bethesda, Md. 
Mellott; Tobi Git ns sciirea'aceugatants wat ke me arainae a ope at asa ace OR 31a ae Carlisle 
PAR Gt: “Bethate Vy alacaereviag altel d aera eae aera a ae 8 GFE IRR gre Philadelphia 
Wercbes INCA Ss cd si caren cceae Pant suk Ga CR He MR Ae Brae MaleTa Bayonne, N. J. 
Mitehellt: Penélope Eo. Sciatete ect ware eat ea an IA Mie aaa es Las Vegas, Nevada 
Moore. Louis Ge Be cz5 cae ada ss ee ere ar ra he weed sie Locust Valley, N. Y. 
Morrissey; )()< “Doar ccc. ci tenn rec atarerape cry en apeeareels oa edia a wie aie ayaieie Oa West Lawn 
Morse, PhyllissA. asc aa eeaae ae dain aie emisia Kk reac de wee as Closter, N. J. 
Morsell: Predérick Avi cic cesar aetna elas aoc aie Wie oraialay Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Moser Kilata ic Sicteic waren eS Ramee Rare eases os wad o'g « Norwood, N. J. 
Mowitt Lynda Au scsi 8 iaidere as Gait needs Ste 0k 668 Morris Plains, N. J. 
Muncaster, John We 2.6000 ce setts eect eee cece cree w nes tseconanee Pittsburgh 
PEASE Time INA TOSI fe Sots aap (a aiaire wd nic ateer due ers BeT edhe en. e des bw Laae co York 
© Gonibiat VIAtACel Wea arn c auh ears Guns cre drat ne tne ds fe wieder Scarsdale, N. Y. 
Cherries Ra ee ira alert tiardeecars. aia hid ee amea A ope gcnns Ge ve Lge ae Baltimore, Md. 
Pappas, Dean C. ..ccc cece cee n een scccnaceescccnssecnveeens Bridgeton, N. J. 
RCRA PARNCS NK ears re Ge ace werent a 6 eee eal en wate aig sieyapt uel Swarthmore 
Male ROMER: Corti ere ach a lack Stes Ain Pea ava pacabaitcartiats a eoaad tielora a Riverdale, N. J. 
Per eP ORs Yen jasc siaca nips erera ve praretncataldrareraralarcgieg #4 rdverW-a wale boats ng eaten Hershey 


Petersen, J. David ....siccsweesecccenesesessveseescnesenus Flushing, N. Y. 
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TCLS EL Os OLR cites cones ace uel Yorn Pasiywod ask be aseitatet me tan ee Fairhaven, Mass. 
RETO Ser COURE) 0) ALIN ovis. duane: cccteione oo caeianion aad ro aRe eR SIR ed REM SRR Oa RD Chester 
PACKS OLED de eas te aie wine aha eeRRIaRios Weta tiae Greene a eee PIS Uniontown 
BREET MANU Sr a saudi tag Roarask ea ataitad Maasg so WR ale REAR GOED aOR Philadelphia 
PRREARTAG Ion LE AAC SW ag Mirss yaa tia iesek aksnad s&s ote OAR ES RI Pasadena, Md. 
ROROLS VLA ATNIG Sh 655 is cs 5 aiecs oh ax Spools caged tak te sonora we eels Wrens FO We ee Carlisle 
ERO AAT EY, chit S ovine ote olen onee naehctesnes aber say ieee South Bound Brook, N. J. 
INOSEMISEOEEY WW ALCL Oe atte hack ixlacne: buses eae a eebtemneane Forest Hills, N. Y. 
ROSSER <P MAINGY MGR 5 ie Advan Cpticna deeb ianG eco eed Ra I Morrisville 
IROV.C GS NIMMRUEGs «sehs a's uw aac ve ete odd ala ea aea w a Tea eee ie DI one Le oe tat, a Carlisle 
RUG lp ORC os 5.3823 amcatemes capes ed ae ee ae ee eee oad, Baltimore, Md. 
Ret “Dicrothiy-dM. soc: scat-a wwe Vatonoeate cnet eA eet a ees Manheim 
ALCEIR RACE REC SPs. «caves cl es orebantiiden: a: ase. ep vae neh peamrieescictret eater nc conve, MEO Chambersburg 
Satidimannh/ Petes Bsns saya vee ncaa oa ep eeereapan a ASSO TSI Dae ORE aoe Carlisle 
Sellhentner: Gute WE fo ea en Beck tng eane mace rea alesis Tene ag sae eae Pubat eae North Hills 
Sheitét Gu za nen) scat eee aie crieenieon ts xonccig Fst aaa A Rte ae Watsontown 
SHt Ven AD Obie bed Mas x sles 5, secre ce hone Sachs ot ees ata ee Pare ac Salo as Ra aa RIN ro Sw Perkasie 
Sraea ley. PHM hind. cecantesaxvecd behe wher aie (oe wine Rincaa seers sadnesanSasle Books io big Cheltenham 
Servithy wtG atl ses oo ache Goan ares nana aes a te oh Pe RR Se aah ad wociagar Tae se Philadelphia 
Sree tlas, SRA 1G A es nek eerrerer sts a he cals hstyad etn lg a vor Cape May Court House, N. J. 
Brice TSN cc moses arate amet ny tor rh sv le Lined cance he dacarin wa WNOTR cENNS rad tpg tue Rae Philadelphia 
Sram eno aed Pi raya eh aie ai oa wae waded ata ara tess Plays viaga anes, ee Caledonia, Minn. 
SEAR as ROR ce ss aavearadeea ohne aktos a ete) aoa aie ars eR Ie pig Kina ons Belleville 
Steckley, Williams. s25 cares ders 4a woes Vion mae IR ds Washington, D. C. 
Sleeve MCOt re NUk Ja Oia teri cw. smetst enagcat eetisiedh nantes Sina mions lave recs and jets is Havertown 
Sheiticlel ACAI aes Rey iy dire gra sands iw ad WEARER we etete ATO ie tae Rae eC Moscow 
Stock bridges Weave Wh eonchens we. sessicgea a7) Miuwal cin ain ahs me helhtow aedsayens bua Farmingdale, N. Y. 
StOCer "Ma HORV che rs t= cree a ahaeeet ag aeons! va. n Maas! ore eresih ist uate ae EER ie Reading 
Stoner cat lech Ge wn oa eitiela.e fa euslpro agua e ee wear nieter Ma mercies area Sra Payee Carlisle 
Sirs bese ames ark ge Nise ios ides Soe shod OE, Sarena aae's Vance else a at «eae Chambersburg 
Bireicleriv elena ea sale id alee haps Gi in ee aye a ale We phe adam ao epee Hempstead, N. Y. 
GHATS VIREO LNS WH os con taverns tira? Bis wn, rege Poa aise Sa ean ose mela OMe alia hae a ee Souderton 
SE ALP ey cl OES wles cx ha i Se rctat > wa le enim ante, wale Set shady a aime ake Dabeh gum ycce erpcat Philadelphia 
ABHATCHEE A SRICEIACCU.) SENG: pervs tastaligsts covieca-tiseva 1d wnadlansere\ere ie tateal wre aesate inca a kate Glenside 
ST TAOS OA Giee ra isha Shag ng RTA ale ec annion oS SpA Races C AN Bio tntcn ep Mifflinburg 
SL HOIIAS, - SMe eN oreo Sora gas have caste latieras hoa Sita Sina apsin, Aine Bald ys 98 has Plymouth 
Fler POC BOLAIS a cnatt piers eee tol ack teins eed pina Aol ha lions Vos oS Scituate, Mass. 
TiS: WALD WD seats ae mataesy eRaseness Mater ital tevite era Roma a Ge SM aha tes Berwick 
TOW EILIR: (ANOS oc Rice go me leg atu rane SOE attend ea wip ots (RUS) aaah § Hudson, Ohio 
Markl Rachiat: <cargaedie <a a sees ne olatrot sen wk nga Renaieete a auth West Orange, N. J. 
Updike, Richatd D. ......00:sce seceded esc cneeeesesenses Short Hills, N. J. 
Vandegrift, Benjamin M. ........0..seesee sees scene eee enee New Castle, Del. 
Wiieth alee: TRG Reso. ccccs: sa bai sav ¥ ae ae meat a ape ente mae aM wlestous Svea’ ba Baltimore, Md. 
Waddell, Douglas T.~ .cc. 0 cen scdiee Coa eet hem eas wie wanes sina eae « Wyomissing 
Wapner, Durbin L. ...... 2 cece cee ete ee eee eee e cence eee eeees Tamaqua 
Wallace, Angus D. 1.0... 2c cece cei ee cence cence eee c en eees Newtown Square 


Wallace, Kay We. .... cece ccc c cece cece sc ee ees ee cette eens seas: Pittsburgh 
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Wi aleiriaey Me vonicldcl tAken cet acctccact os srabewevaliatane lee otk a. ohwparad ad otacubued soa agents ale” oy York 
WARNEE Ste MGR Nac seer Pa alanine DUh Ng R DEW Kw Rn rd eos East Rockaway, N. Y. 
Wiserett, Giliathes: Wi. pte cadre nt tiscnliel vis cnalorme ondiakeictaia eins Vtuheg sre.e.t eg Weston, Conn. 
OCIA Wale AEO = Pataceg: acuuss WeaPelarein- ci tes esc lord Reman ac Wa ineme ss enna acaals Peekskill, N. Y. 
Weiser tiatir Esra wtiaie a Wis lace wie Gem obwiyidie exbig ode meretannms wie ata hie nls, Carlisle 
AGRI Trmeatty, Maso: AMID cer ie a a aaa dave’ donee aes Barrancabermeja, Colombia, S. A. 
NPGS MS Re ng a eta beaia adie uta (ean ig SIA wal Dodge we'd ao ee Verona, N. J. 
NITES SeTER ET Ca as sae: Sea ands caa eat ie teh at ad oa LTO an SRN GTO Manhasset, N. Y. 
We ikea PANES coe ee ee eh ees ial + Sai eee a ia ore age ann Roxbury 
WOLEECSONE, apRIICE Pas tare aee heard aie a, dese w.s asus e) aual Wralignly ai gav me Amen anaes Wallingford 
WW PELSOMICIE AUNSGE, Wg Te ato Pb oV Ee WeinhC Soca HUET od f'n a dp sage tice Bia ara a Bala Cynwyd 
Wane ea weniaoly ty IMisi.:, dautee wmtercs Sits «00k 4 ile, saad vw ncaa RN Raat Havertown 
Williams, Eloy Sic3. 2 aaiteaen Gane acs Sree oes Santa Barbara, Calif. 
Wrilsosre Donald. Ge. eS Sat eritiee ace sce ate We bie aS iele ecg atiieze ec aee ana Philadelphia 
ACR Rep aver et key ON the Sech Oa title e Misia aaa lace rkabek 1570 Maia du a kaCame cena ora erie Trenton, N. J. 
Witnresieacal Ans ae ea cars sete oe wc eth Sha aoe art SN a Rate Baltimore, Md. 
WUSiGeh: ckrateaia. Ala ats alte vote Wea sieht cetta seen ane ciate re East Brunswick, N. J. 
Warreter Ndichadl Bi vara cg 4a ack pemlaodars Wrath Gln ae: sha red RPP aC a ed ape, 0 9k Media 
Wustaian Stuart Av oo sices cas Beate ie Ponte oats. lees alate arm atta ara giant Philadelphia 
Work? Bauter: Digslt 3.22555 ctr ta eee an oo: 2 Wes aime ae Rare Sea Cliff, N. Y. 
Miche eIMPAC Ca ie helene dks are Ras Vw ata Rw’ oc dining tage ehyle acoA Mahwah, N. J. 
LGA PATTON DS ino a0 2a ey aa hee ala aa rEg Na aa a “olde, alee Sanaa Seaats ase Ephrata 
Sophomores 

Adanrs: Toni, ic s.cai. kee ee Dee Oe Aes a sha Oe ante Harrisburg 
Andrews, Joseph Koi... u os winyoie setae ttca mee ste +o) s ine 2%e alae anal i Morrisville 
Agchbotd:, Suirdith Duo ajc sa.c524 00 ace apa me pte aye epumiels\+ ols he « Ria abel stata Pittsburgh 
AghdtaMancyG. . « isgs) cas Wo eameepgaraces,s /<': 63 1 siediemet aaa gas Abington 
Bamberger, Tomas: Joi oss clnlne foto's cetn ie wewiae oi «ard a ns aalaiaimitin gS Honey Brook 
Bartlet, - Hath Rei cd saves sate aad watery nge ieee go) + 0s, se i eat eg Littlestown 
Bahlte Redd Citation eae waren aE Cea es eee nly ¢ Trumbull, Conn. 
Boat ise is kev ec oala teeter cnin Vout ermrmm ar enriag arn nS 804 4.038 Fetes New Kensington 
Baviteent Gatol: An o~ cis! syde eaceare img temntin ie tame sos ne tan Aaa aS Ahn eG Easton 
einai 2 Cee per Pe gs Mri gek Ce og a ao Wayne 
Badnett, Paticiacds. Seciwacccs sce ees eee secees se eseceet esterase Williamsport 
Berhecian, Charlotte: Me 2. sis ece da tee ee een beer e nd oues Allentown 
Bingaman, Jetrilyn M. ....... es seeee secs sec ee crear ener cnecnes Wyomissing 
Blanchard, Edward D. 2.0.16. ice ecw s dee eee eee n eee tone ees Wynnewood 
PTE IG Chives ciate cc lates Spun rine wt aides + 04s ois VRE aate alee Wellsboro 
Blondin, Satidra: Lin 20 cisieis ie eee nw ae de wacdae cee we aye te ewes Timonium, Md. 
One: Rabie Ble oe ak szcs. econ ete as aictmner Fs BS ier rh Siem eng ae eH ele als + Johnstown 
Perialles Toye Wis. 5 otis. cele t ing re aid ce lata a SY Cosas om saa Ae Rename ed Lebanon 
Bourland, William H. ........ceeees sneer e cen e ee tn ee tnec ee eeens Drexel Hill 
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RSNA AIS, eee ARMY Nase: aino 29 Slag ata pi wie adie are ew Nala ake ate, = het Chatham, N. J. 
ORAM A UNS AS ne ate nen acdc rade aenmdh AAR Ge Micanta le ieee’ oc White Plains, N. Y. 
LEGO UMN icra no) Ait es ne a ARs od ep aS iv nT haw Westfield, N. J. 
tat TRECHADC SLA a yk. Pape nyal net i: do amen enemies win ak eaten Wilmington, Del. 
RESP AYS ma SICEAGE WaERict i ig, 0m 5 RRS ace ed eh COA Dae eT abe-aiancalsaa a 16 ad oats ere ee Ryeé,. Ne ¥, 
STOO MCALONU TN so ehacaler 5 Sec Shak os age wk oa ea de ee A eats a Rk oT Harrisburg 
ReSLOCKIAW GIL SAD UNECE ARt 5, 5.) 5.5 ap Sena aaah Rava ic od RAI Rade cane aoa pean kale eo Hamburg 
CareenOlinnen atu 9.) occas Admeaabee alas ais sae ae ee oes OG Hewlett, N. Y. 
EERO AMO AEGINS Se ace eas. 5 USN lana alcesb Rea BNO arson a ST Silver Spring, Md. 
OSIM) AAC ORS «cc save Maleate a = AKER Fe ws Ere 2 aes Brooklyn, N. Y. 
SES FLL SD fee as ans a. hay aSEMNE OO Ya aso MURR RA Bate a ard cao ESS a Oreland 
LeeTON GS ONSEN ANN See we o..cssda cS eid aud ag SO a tee wee Go 8 Wenonah, N. J. 
etyhia yrs ett RANTS CSS, ca Wuhan Seazate®: «a ase cee sareis a heas canis, Che ee tsa wee Bethlehem 
emIGKOCt, CIRIGHARA SEA -a elas. 2 Abate cs Sa mceen ek Waa ie oe wi Upper Darby 
WMALAL DiGi etalon oS te vs aceite Cs; as aa eee Ventnor, N. J. 
PACIES, Aerauy ede anc the. Astin aero odes Ase: cn ota hw bain heed els wwe Wyomissing 
PETER SLAY Ll sede Ser eye thc Seis buc Cape Neate 2 cated cadets Poolesville, Md. 
PIARBOO NCH: S12 hah 2 ain, ne ata eek. cs ain Meee RY ere Baltimore, Md. 
RAREST SEIUONIA: | ge! CoM d.5 J.T itp enact MME A Wipiaewsd. 0: Fed aati o ie aie a ar iase Me msi Rosemont 
pat ealy avlaty Pein at esti the tee Rad a Baaeue do, AROMA aes ee GAS EL dh eros Watsontown 
ETaDOOU, Mar ICC ig ae SAN Reiner oat abet aie Mere ala Se Scarsdale, N. Y. 
Rfaskell 3s arveniat as. o1L te. Vea tse cla Roaalank Depa bnacemn ee daca FS « napate Lanham, Md. 
NERASTALINGS OU Md CA EIS: NE oe ce sin EER aslebigsk'p. ©! -4,.ac0l a Ma ees BAN Gea. o's Windsor, Conn. 
PRG UTICE, “ UNOGIIGY Wire 5s etree Deas ate cen Weacaiel Syst Ce en EAS gos wean Emmaus 
Blecher, svt y Det soca cra acca aaa ce hee, sane ander eM dates y docs eae Coatesville 
PASE: WALA Sead wo eit kGe ek SeREe EA UES sons Bk ae et eens Le Falls Church, Va. 
Pienrp hill Geren Winns oa, eels caaeline co aioe agibo ac ¥oa wraiitnnlsts (a a soavaim: Xqiaaciet Philadelphia 
Tasociiicks: “Wy sitaers Rees. "diz cent esl ad ote ceed oes Ah us I ae Haverford 
Pend HICKSON. ROGGE Waele 1450S e A wae Ie Gia RA als 2 Willow Grove 
MRaGriclex Wrst dh, eae ma bik ida: logget ge Sack woo soe eeehe Shans ae once ot ae Harrisburg 
Beri Mee SAM ELE. a sid gh hack ate antsy acess ae aac ota 9 hs + eto Springfield 
RRC TORI se Sle ac bas aha sd 4- wave mb ee MERE IS bcs Sea ROS eee PTR Philadelphia 
BritOHensc ms hOniil hice coc cf 20. 5 cc 2 KEE A a EINE, io ee ee ok doe Milford, Del. 
ICCTIS: PALERCIA ING sla cuca ss Scalp media pA ano oca eos Sith eae s Chevy Chase, Md. 
PR ciated | STM g ee ee aa abet cacabe oie eta leat te cael oaks os OO he ee York 
PU Ae ss JANG SEAE sn Sl. ok a en a ee eens Seka pone an os aia Philadelphia 
PRUE CLEAN os RELER I Ca As a,x Sain ncale wa ab BRATS EP Ata a ae Risin Sone spc aua 8 Philadelphia 
CGH PMTCT ca Win a, o.4 shu dein Woes wis eB a eka nate oa pen aie Chevy Chase, Md. 
Mine teabiateta kc ce : sta 0s atheg sui, cme a5 GeOPEe emi: Rigs AMIR mater teniw ated Camp Hill 
ICEHHOWer,: JOSEP 2, JE. ios cise og oe 2 emacs ae a Bip ow ee eet wee Drexel Hill 
EIR EKB Oe COTS Rag DE anand hash wena egg ew Ae Waal ne do 8. eoi pve 9 A. quae eee Penllyn 
DNASA SW ULEAD SG cok os ofigi s Od cites ae ater ls sae GE Die ww athens ao blae eke» unre Pittsburgh 
Sd bese tAn A Uda Eo itn to Oe oe oe aN des ed en a igiotas w mids ove e ante 6 Media 
NAC CGRIS, MSU SARC tne ghia ak dae Seah ASE nee scant y's ve 09 hoe Rockville, Md. 
POR RSLG: SRLCHIN’ Abr neh pe tReet SRE ta 5 Os Sieve'x od F353 Wa arele wee Pitman, N. J. 
PORUCUSOIN: MINK MSCEL I My rans tee aed aie A ee NA aks ae haves Baltimore, Md. 
JORSER, eeALOR halt Rer hoc. Satna Meme ebay PEs va, 6B Dse aw ase Randallstown, Md. 


JOHNSON: UMGLeY ks =i bas Sao Nate out Ry Sarai an: «ee peers Wantagh, N. Y. 
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ONO tit pl HE OGES I tein ole arb taut bese ule alot Fiscal ca. 9 Arad Mavh ig 2 ogee gi Avon, N. J. 
(ate. pepeh os 1), Ry ou Reels PS era ae ere Renee Reet Oe eres rer a Delmar, N. Y. 
TONES: MCATUOM a: tis NMEA cia Ceietea ciate nda akan oa Salter ned as Washington, D. C. 
TOMI y abel pate ara eas nce. wee Facog sae aseliarevats ct a Aa ace im do PER Chambersburg 
VOUS Ae liw eRE ea Misia snares ortega ssa gw Taare eit gee suece cre erseeay ah Riverside 
JOE Se Sie PACMAG De 20) a jae Sah a9 nausea atalino Brea jshar a loyee hele a8 Svea otera Philadelphia 
BeArAR atl GRAN. ce witct dots entisia Pe .aee oe tanala nd, a Moana alee aaa Middlebury, Conn. 
NOC BaA that WLU NS apcsh as sti aes a Are nls a aoa alan lo tapdsin els bap aaawt'a Me ay ecaneaanamE Collegeville 
MUN chery LLG p ES ek can hes ates econ VOU gm T ang od Na oica sa apecage mba awa Nana e lone Strafford-Wayne 
Rreihen AD DOnEeI sh) es canta Aceh ait chem mawinnit dear Pa amuauegule xp at Chevy Chase, Md. 
RGAE ey, KS ARIES) Wecim wea tecey cara el stiteer agin. =: wha Sia ates erauere) ors iatal al auailn, a ojoahe Fairless Hills 
Tee ALM AEN a Baceiied wontunres case combi eit a arene yee gia iateetaa abe Aree Clearfield 
TRGESC a LOU IAD Nir aia mwa eels 2 oe eel a ares TeSieera stave. le ore we Pennington, N. J. 
Rare bal Eig secre sea tac ate nrreiiare destino er gia ae gums daria hy eam Ghee a ae Phoenixville 
Kathys OR Meg, Wii ote rerarsne arata id theta cca tire. 4: hain Sains, c ava lela anand ar acleaaonnes Rome, N. Y. 
Kfetabeig, nahin (Mac arncea sn seven Saltewe Nt 'e-aacaamymne i rsis<'s Berkeley Heights, N. J. 
Web psale ice atte paceas ate abe tava cod ty etc DE as 6 ouch gai angle aq. sea te aiaeans New Oxford 
Fecha ease Ma ee ASN ered alk aed nas Seca a ay one odd eaaceE ea egal Floral Park, N. Y. 
Kohler Willa F.)- Nitsa net Pete ces tnsins aye ots stcnahe tunnel ene Lock Haven 
Open HANety FORCE Su tite s cis cap rn ie tga dia we peas eee Omer Hummelstown 
REGS ES se Ebi eae ca a ers eine ape ke ce nasa ons mes ae iat aas ras tae al Shillington 
RtlOCEHS ATTOLOWE a datas aa vrde a tiebeCeni aces os cTaim afd halanminectierane arene tid « Annville 
Rerivemety | Wate Lactag, a cfs aitaeitit en reds « oh ndiad aan aemieetee auaye areuare ais West Lawn 
EAA SMALE adler assist Ce Digs sieit Re eae oie miata eae Woodbridge, Conn. 
Bixee: bathe Bese Fh cS aire aaa, von we apa ans Brae an Ba ae so Harrisburg 
Bee: Sut litt hee retried oor ae ac Oe Mas acer LAA ea EN gd Rivanbn ds Mavsteae Springfield 
Wiel: A UICHRIASY Ug piace Nie atk aS anode te Mca wi, doa aA Rogan TE Chatham, N. J. 
BeeiOyy RON Pay oh Pia a: ciate ate ser ek a oa oie SF ot ee, aR Simsburg, Conn. 
TiS, CARI CS Np) as aia aca -ccas devs gest a ala, wey Big 6PM SOUR GIA a ati Tae ik om Arlington, Va. 
1B og eR ca ic ce eee a ae Oe ie a Mere re Oe Sy eT Na Winchester, Va. 
Denar as NONE Ree Re etme Para ee ade a ca maine La PR tle aw ad RGB Rca eg ea ge ee Taipei, Taiwan 
[Uyis aT pd ot (ola 9 aia Aes el cee age eae RD le PE ra eR a a AL SL Co Baie Carlisle 
EipscOmie.o Wlakmatete Ls. 6 iy. cae dw ghawaytis wee a lavereraieen ooke ne sees Westfield, N. J. 
Recksisetser, Otephatie oscilla oo Urge ieee mee eR eA EI SPS Williamsport 
MSS AEESEIED Serio h Sse, aca lod Scan IEE MERU Ud ae REN Ie eas Gee New York, N. Y. 
UAB ANGORA: Sees Wag voce Be Vickers PPG OK hse NSE IENe eee Sart ee TS Newark, Del. 
Ol iiiatin, TOCOULIR: NAY) Ai.6rs eee aie a irae a sip ares mts ane Pound Ridge, N. Y. 
PC MME ahs cess oie ava ace atte ahead a aOR lah aks whale ees Philadelphia 
Seen Grants tet Rs 9 ra acciae asain a ai-arard hw cee nasa emmy alia) 8 al wT Salo 8 Rye, N. Y. 
TG C8 Eee BS sia in ora eco ea ent op cad aramanmicana WER e se a ema a Mechanicsburg 
oy, Abbotts ie oy a eo ait ooh een aunt erases ess Harrisburg 
Birty. MatidtteoVs” .c.camasactat ae grdeare des rae as a St. Albans, N. Y. 
MicA listed, “Ogg 6R ia oho oie cae aa ere oe ane et Ls New Haven, Conn. 
MeGuckin Robert El, TIE ssid acne waco teas ween Pe eR pete eels: Hornell, N. Y. 
Wicetber sap EE Go 55k shen aoccd nate aydat earatag e ae ama aan a ON aan Boothwyn 
Mecho Cliath Th os carci ad ore vats ono eye ae ee eS Metuchen, N. J. 
Mac ensOt jc PPOUGIAS Ric? Seca ichaceteis, deals ae lai ease Binsabe 6.05) SIR eevee es Granby, Mass. 
Métadetin. JOSEDM AP oed is. FO Can ae Hania gm etoee taarapatenn ds SORA Aer Darien, Conn. 


Ad t0 oo WELLS BS RO Tale Fw, Ss. a Sees cabs ca sen an eat ALE AGE HES EARSE ANS AA Orange, N. J. 
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ESTES MOO ERE BONEN ho ov es cau Minar Gu ws eras ee ae wee ante SNe ew ero Meadowbrook 
EAE Oe UMMA IN EER eg re 8 Sens cei saahis Wanna ws cetera an odds aay SORE ye ae ea Philadelphia 
VAAL Cia Makes pans es LO iced dace Saka Dae RNS oo RIOR Rie tee ne Lemoyne 
DRASTEIS WH AVEAC. Tein, P.0e actosrare ali a shoe Gee aval ace Shea Sagas Mawes Valley Stream, N. Y. 
Wires Se AUGId ene ana t nand ceils tiie gies oRie-e thus Te Ne a ea ee Pittsburgh 
ACA ROIDELE Uh scheste tacit ie Sais ie 25 ahd UR RAIS ae ncaa Wh aaa RR eae Hatboro 
DLCAUNS yo FOREN SLs y ver Wars aso Ak mW tube cal eta wre tw aaa ya ro ap Ks Mose ATA bce lel 0 sol9).0, 0% Lancaster 
DUMCMCAS GR SUES: Ae *4' arsscccaste goed teveha tions: sbane amma teea a abe gre Lk Oe we oma Santiago, Chile 
UNANAOS 5) EN AENGY OUR wricghy X/9) us x eLuhis, <a n pea ENN NOR RESET SO ee Ww SAAS Camp Hill 
ASEH, RUISSE IA sy: Pls, tele 8 sats o's See aamcenene ia oe LAME ek Mew cn few teas e's New Holland 
PMUMECHIG LU, SITIES Mat, x, oo costa ee sak wc is ea ode Se aac ATS ee NS wa New York, N. Y. 
Morgan; Richard Ws ssiecs tiseag en eae tee aon Atlantic Highlands, N. J. 
ROTTED WY MULTI fs ors ics ec lage 5 dria war easter am area la del hs Moca s 6 kt Beachwood, N. J. 
DLOttts: SATCNONY Tir, jaca 2, cvicbat oa ata a dene avatar as wae Frankfurt, Germany 
BAGUEONG; SU sttaclel ace ance a ane aceoae ed Bae e Bat aero A we Bo ae mS Pittsburgh 
Mushy; Pauly. ce eter pean asst aan. e Rana am bee Manasquan Park, N. J. 
Dye ns BSR seat ie ncurses wae a ar RS FoR oes a alle OMA OS eee arene weenie rat Forty Fort 
Divers: Atari Nic rie Cm tece esse rations. dew wid Mae Saree pase muehiose Tie lave, Mana Rot Scalia tare te Sharon 
Sats. SPCaRLL GENE Money wats ata pices coy Si wise colts. «ign, wal aves oem one Kaniaesy ease Broomall 
PAU inS INAS oasis noackiae sists af cayaatiorn cota eaten eae a ees Upper Montclair, N. J. 
AHO Ss ROTAIG SIO: 5 tines tee ener otc talc k oT mre aa eae ah ace Oe Harrisburg 
Nickerson: Stephen. 1, visioseklvagacialeiire 430 oe Ele We elect lee ews Woburn, Mass. 
Web ata ss span betta oRed s-s aac acace ac aNs eau toes. cot cea ramen ohana een eke Caldwell, N. J. 
TSI GPDLLES HIS AEN NL ec totes ass keh met nee datas aera aie Ne niin scowls Sole Rosas one ane taneee Jersey Shore 
ING es Pe AUIER RICE Sedans srkeccs gre s0 siete eras = Se, arnt oan eee oye mele Marae Merion Station 
Giinristead GBanle ers saa conte varasa wns 5 afarala ace a era ae a en ates Minton Matera Sarai alge Sayre 
CENSLEU, SERCE DOLE: Netaeoe eanseeh Cr U auein wwe ne Bante claw Ri wiaiela eres North Plainfield, N. J. 
OE ae aa eescihs torres cat entaa ad ghee wigaiaie. Wu eee Nile Sue Ona oLaeate Chester, N. J. 
acseth, AATCC aN ox na saya nw Seale tS Slee walk wine: on pos >. Mies eas'oe%s erases Little Silver, N. J. 
WANE nEN ALARA ONS cee on als 6s, 2 v5, eldaea/ a, S.0, 0 Joueilo iaie, 0%: aa 6: aca Beare pw oes ae Philadelphia 
PATERSON ay DEL LATIL i a a Sree eee Am 7S SPA ele wigte,ke Suse Lapa od ae teen nich a Re Huntingdon 
PAROS, WH LEMIRE OEE Bah aca co chav sa) ices os Scie w's sav Zn Ror dual Aw ae phe APSE OL Flourtown 
PSrinieyy WW TUtAEN: Ea. os svacacdse 0d hak catnas nuevacemis wiemt so slams eieiwvere less OnaaEsie a Mars 
Pest leat ols loeccrts urea oateatantintete abe) 2 nim are acre ai ios iBiars, ai Flushing, N. Y. 
Petesavern RODeTE  Jicest. sin sine ay.cienanoGa sp hemi nd oa ae as «haves Summit, N. J. 
Phaslitess, SAMY Dini Wais vale e ech cera ewe utes waka ens Die alpeele papas aca Does Sunbury 
Picton: ectatd Ree aaisaceses socsigisre a. soc aur ave aaca aon a vars epee ence wpe Bethlehem 
Pinheito: as DACGy aie cies Seo ates « cs see ai ciks Wine tle Gat mle mena Philadelphia 
Pigetc hata Coeraicl, Jan Gecaitic 6909S aye alee 5s wists ore Rr oer aun een SRS Nutley, N. J. 
Pratt, Vawstiani: Woe. s5 do: stitw o Nic Geis daw «vipa nnmiazain wwe bote sm eia a8 oe Bryn Mawr 
Rader Kathryn CO. ocis paiva din eyieiacoctse 9:5. -<  ormlege ats win alersie ame a gba ystaaae Dauphin 
Rago, Albert Ric icidis 5s oe Rieger. wane feta pels serene Collingswood, N. J. 
Rapuano, Michael R. ........ cece cece cee cece eee eet eee e ne neees Newtown 
Ruse ilceetacretty Ps. js:simaa amie va Vic a'pie WS ALd sein Sicko ce wad Vlg aN epeke Bergenfield, N. J. 
RavSOry SOM Coe visas o's amin. ga 4:0 Rew ae ais« Slag 9 iene am nanennseaetS Downingtown 
Bejchatd Loavices bg MN hos sat Scr Ain SA alae wv apa og 8a wm pom g ENNas Waynesboro 
Fiestas WO tl ksaren Ge. abs ean ahve da: wien sO oem wl coco = nls ie Ua mrs Landisburg 


Renshaw, Charlotte L. hen a aan ea hau ie asad arate MALTON a URNS EN <4 
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Perch ese RAC LER AR.) cia ela tiae etal ORR Mee AAG S F 60 8a nc) Mamata ee eM Reading 
Ricciespenner, -verciiine Mig Jia -ciivnreciisa ad dew aja wv as tacareracere ah aa aie ekg Carlisle 
BONDOC Tee ACS NL 365 a's Big talent nd GRIN Lal o.Ta'g! whey A 0 fain ta raracd-e faut Sherman, Conn. 
UME et AVI « ooac cutaqw trate: Steps steiletaka shale! ae aie’ lear klna Me ae Middletown 
BREE oP ORSINI yor Gite, ins Dianna Rag NASIR ata agonadel ea PRR ot dea van ce eh Atlantic City, N. J. 
RROVCEY PIRAADORE IML.» ajx 1 iis alae diate Mag alerd verge 5 en ade vd ee gene ORE Carlisle 
RUSS GE AMP tarda dno) ay AER Tn a) oT Ace's a OYE Jo Bd ana Fe dyads wore quater’ exit Verona, N. J. 
SrPRM OCU” RUGIEMGL A. Ue «lavas 0 OR aR RUA Pane, hein ea ab. ce b5eaat- opens Ramsey, N. J. 
Pea ESLORCRA UN enc. « onatete hae ated ln ated Os. aba a vik tafe nein, 0 5 Safes aa wad Red Bank, N. J. 
Rae et PCIEIAI g EMG Alle: c.- coats seiayeqar hs aman at ake s ATH prareie 6 Soe ae/aph aie Bridgeport, W. Va. 
PGRTNCTOL .. WUTELEREIS EP vn! a tape Meir alvaatatela’s a.09.4 ct tes Sap Tee eet eae oa Cynwyd 
PRR. INDCRRREE SNe te cos Nae anlanet a Malet a xd Wem ELENG Dae S evo Yi khes aera Hatfield 
RG tees oath FINE ck dc Ui wine Wea iH dines Arora eoaiererrae Sy Makardheue, 4, hurt ates Jersey Shore 
EMO Dato RO RCRE. Leas 5. 5 shai Nov. scltue wVRoga tare. 4 Serna ty PKR Ee OE shea ® (oi Levittown 
MCHIMINGEES RRODIORE Esa crea 7a vo a Se Peed a elon d emtaligpe  enerdt a OA 4c he Wilner onidp & Carlisle 
SCHEIN AUIS SP aiis a. < nis. 4 RNa Rea wie him OAR As ooh dle «a8 Little Falls, N. J. 
PAIGE UMMC LL ran asad Se eR Ae a 4,08 « SR MD ae eaahe ee New York, N. Y. 
Sarl jireoceal f) Fa al DS ea i ar ee a SP eri Ae Breer ee Silver Spring, Md. 
SECUEGEER TCI ER chili a: «6 i where lasNoyh Sita acu lahaya’ x a fe 4 Rockville Centre, N. Y. 
GCEVAr AL. c CREEL EN ches: ac SPD A RrccMic hte Wiehe ere e ide F 0's Cie hin auagll pay Philadelphia 
SOTO CHMStOPMEE Winls «cs sunlit sare fora tin © Ce GRAS ae egy Bebe Gh cats Milton 
Sanner: icvatin beg Uti occa kere oie eel tw Oe © ei nr 6 «UN a pareaayena Oe Sewickley 
MOR RNCHALA St ses iicisac Sale kaw aa ART Ae eCee 89s in Morristown, N. J. 
SAGO AVI VEL sacra ues e's cattle n wala e ee bia Aaa aod oli» Rs A is wk ae Camp Hill 
oy Erte (3) 0 12 at BA ie aren ren ere MR bra et eae gy Mea eR pag Acar Butler, N. J. 
Shieetiathy Lytie Ais ook see peinca: ankiea ase 6 acarafaiale @ gyeidéa suahaye wat om mballe ni UeMa Aas ange Dallas 
Sheldon Staley INE iia ee cans wn he a osactn wa anew afer ovale 9 ure gang a sided ase Thompson 
Siem trls UERIGINE Che Sorina oseke disks Sava? 4 xs bru ape Maen a ae RN ate ON Pittsburgh 
Shetty, MOMCK Oe As sa Ys w Paes Big hs wilde waked AD ye es West Nyack, N. Y. 
Satie RENE adie hE ahi eh ck ein aee ais, Gay, he Romig sudo dig’ s Os White Plains, N. Y. 
Shc Gets wae ies Wiiciia x) sibs sleds « vik sg aw ifee es + seein eee Lewisburg 
Sites Pe eMOMCITUIVE Tn i, ua die twice la sig 2 a'uidiwlaleisidin «ales se 'decele s Martinsville, Va. 
SEslicttatte WAAL ANCE (Sec gir dk x Pale tiacs s-O20e ake ahs wie We ap 0d res eceiaide wes Wallingford 
pe) Poe Sed 215 Caer = 8, ice NT AR caer Re or Se New York, N. Y. 
Siete AMS cer ki adv Ke Re Mia igedie asin alate wo Moa es Towson, Md. 
Sees atenees Waegl REAINBL VL isd Noe Wha wate ie Lidice Wawa lh. %s fo ocean oa 'e's ome Haddonfield, N. J. 
Ree mM CIEE ae ye seid Me oo th cuer nm ta, Aes Ege SA ONE ok wk A caida Harrisburg 
Spahr, William T., Jr... . 2... cece cece cee cece tenet eee ene e ee eees Hanover 
WisMiICeTe SAO AUG Fen Wie OU Peele av n w1ilOds reine dia oi aia Mate Pittsfield, Mass 
Spire, Henry H. 2.6... eee eee eect eee eee eee eee eees Hummelstown 
Spring, Peter Coo) ire ce inane ees reese cues cele wele ae ea ems Tenafly, N. J. 
PAs COT WN 44 Saat A Cow DR aay oe atta Peat oo has 0a 4 9 GOES Littlestown 
SigtADAN CHE, FOROS Lie a isisis.c cca od eee a eis aela cues teen seteres Menges Mills 
Minette ROREY Com ok 2 si 8 aN een wie Bibs PRA MH woud nies aie cies Ventnor, N. J. 
Steblicns, Patricta Ta. icy cic cie esis hele eae arecarah aware Slave eoranars ea ogee ere gallo SRIEM AS Devon 
RE PBC MELE Mes 6 526.S 5g Rk eh alanis eee ainda Si v.8 pines Santa aah Kensington, Md. 
Sieiract. TICKER FRG ao 0.5 he od oiele whew een selena heey wnive Wee 35 sa Holyoke, Mass. 
Sie RI Ee eo iaae Vines Sees RA Chey! SCA Tae ay «em iag es wate depiaen we Gulbis Villanova 
Giiecen LE Ced = Rowe Tae csv dc Sita wld ee cee A Uyela oe eyegh aoe Lia sik tone Rak Chester 
Stout, Joho Weiss ic ice eee e cece ever e sere eevee neceeeeeessbaneraes Reading 

Chambersburg 


Strite, Katherine Clee he O26 Pet Pde Gli ir Sie eet eee Gr CCE NCE OC & 6464350 4) BPR 
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Serre Meeormedane: Be sco sons ae eee eee wa aus sea e ea game Pittsburgh 
Giimmoe viacraret E55 oda odie said nie Gate adios ahora hapa i aa as Carlisle 
Griteria i ODN ED Ss. es sok caus Ss aide oes Se aR ea ap aS Schuylkill Haven 
SOEPERSI AE TRL: Tn esac 5 Sak MEA OTR ta WR ack a ER wf peed ane NDT Reales Gaon. n, HAT eI McKeesport 
PROS WAURIUG ES. cf.c.955 kas igh Pt.4 wns aren Spee ED Oe haere Philadelphia 
Sreoper eam By Seek kiko 2 dota ss coho ae mp ieee ks soa Pelham Manor, N. Y. 
UAV IOL MUGUO ISS 1c’. Satna gre ak ate akan al «Wea Remo. Ke White Plains, N. Y. 
CRAVE Toe ORME EE AE 5. auld WRITS AEs dia VES aie, a Soe Wad 9a ulna aE Res De Washington, D. C. 
STies Rett Co Sel ten Lica Gas pv Su neara a cated a. aa aaa is sara ye ea aN ss lol vn Teena Wilkes-Barre 
TRRAID LUO, IAGLY Ee sicko als gia ed e's oa oa bab hrs bie abn wiiela bus, So a eres Tenafly, N. J. 
A TIGRIAS SRORMO DE 5s cesta ains Co eA. v4 aaa ieee b Ridls SDR 5 IAW ed wre New Cumberland 
AOU SORE AEACCY: Ge, ANC. cteoy noth aiet-g n.d Stasdpe ine dp detente BC sa Patines Davidson, N. C. 
T DOME T A CMONAN IK; = vac sine Macs's on ah acai aca Noa ew oat 88 Fairfield, Conn. 
SEELPASNYy GLA ACCEL 5 spss Do Sica Nica a areata! ate o Re Sia vara) Memtalos SIS os ae, we Susquehanna 
Pinas pacanene We) Aoi Maley sis a whew avail Dare Me se ea ek gee Carlisle 
SHOAL IMIS IMIG. 5.05 sph s wii As ee eS dee le eR Es LEN os Se Ardmore 
MIEIAROY RARE. Ws Tape sae Agele so, Ada ee Yan = Geyer aie 2 ese Baltimore, Md. 
Ai NEG wal DAMME cs << sarah a RG eee Aub MA Gh Wels ola tastes ts Easthampton, Mass. 
TAO Gop h MELGR EMM GE i oud: encaatitie apa aaa.) a aude ala. -<VAW aude patel «AL prensa Chadds Ford 
SUGAR TC DE LIE LTO aE oie gs: 5-5. salen vin ga Satoh ie ie anasto Rly 6, RbRCaIN “miataey so oye Springfield 
ME tet Los PTE DEN Oc, cc 2a 3 Neel wi NO ae a sit ewe oie ination Wt 8 ban ha Wyomissing 
WOM MOL f PNEMIAE aE Sg)! t. a cae wisagae a, tenis ame oscts wlan ahaa e Aye Advice Tenafly, N. J. 
Wa RIAs PANIC. Wis) 5 a2 2% eager wis Fipys sae ayia ack tihe EE ERTS m odote we eI Carlisle 
Wy ELGG) MLPA EA A dcp. a 5 «ark aiberchametnceeansls ais eey aoe, Feavage Ahearn) o MOMs Bloomfield, N. J. 
WH AHOH IDEIMORA Os, 6 as a sitetatok eats sese eee Sipe Rae se Moylan Rose Valley 
Ma aloe RARE DED: One 3's « accta ep RASA Pn ORM RC ead oe 2 Arlington, Va. 
A TICN TY MIAIIGE SIVA -i..p Tacs a arouargiins taka 2 oetat snk, se abe aw ae as oe. «ae ee ea Carlisle 
AIIM FUAUIPR e ¢« t.0 af ca Rat aes BUM aye PEA ae Cano ene eS Oe Bethesda, Md. 
WASH cee Ot = Wie aane os Meme Dare Sure Onn eles aan Roselle Park, N. J. 
ROW MG ULROM Ss. «a5 ce pate 8 lupe ape ea) ra mk ieee eet ale Bie eh ee eR ate Bryn Mawr 
Nate FET REIS MGs fs: vasa s aia ogetanas The aw Rar ep ee te Cranbury, N. J. 
MURS REIT EACetMte dss ais. alas Waettal ap Mee SBI Cs Bh wh wore afece Hempstead, N. Y. 
AO Tipe CUCL EAs at x Vint hehe Theda dks arian tyes wanes ea Ole bas ce aaa Pottsville 
NN sf: A PULSAR MEDS Sy chs. Nie ncte\«, 4.0 oy aslniehdeetaniias Banas Sha tate aa eee bite a akeere twa ws Oil City 
TP ECON GESTED a ccc SER RAE. ats leis, et attra etna et dee Paas PAINS be li be Bere Springfield 
WHat ITA Sas MOSEL eas fs etka ni Pais wa oa tea Renee hI iN Macad City, Idaho 
MOCTLIPATIE,  RECUOLING frikik ik so ng gee LED ee et eee a Ne ee Shaman 6, Maen Wayne 
WWTiLidts, PROMetED UL. fics Fiidaretv a Seka ne abe ah ave. ai ies Lancaster 
WHR ETOWALE: Me aster ong svete a Ke es kg ate eueodR Roles wees aes New York, N. Y. 
SORA ERI, « FATES dng 5 eo oo 2% TaBig oe ately Camden gaat yell ele aia a ence nace Nanty-Glo 
Weabilovaskts Jape Le “an ks: «.-'s! 5 aiaen yo 6 Gnas Bib chipinia eye erate le Asda SY ay Brownsville 
Wagan Mary Hs sox cy ile so cd dara to ty wey Enis ene gare wean g Fairfax, Va. 
Peeler LOA Re ic de ae eee ees ene ocak age aan MANES oda 6 ier Hyndman 
Phase CMiab yy VAG) pts ain cake sins 2.5 ole yb: o,oom, ath.4 Sim sv el aN phates a pena ple Rive a Haverford 


Zuyus, Peter B. ..... se sees eee eens sligse' Ee DSi eta Meera MIN ed ae Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Unclassified 
URAL ENC OACHICLAC ES consi. airs Cigna ea Neato aa Merah wicket ae Ate emaceag tas Carlisle 
PVAMOG SAME ce oa cB acest Tune te Ge kD celry &.Wan Matador os aan oad Mt. Holly Springs 
PAUTREI REE SERGE oe osc )a5as up Soaets RRM ed ay eieus'e, Kea ane ToL Rew! Soa eta arse aca Carlisle 
AISUM IGT COOL Gee countess ita ten AT heal IS aed Soa GAAS Ro drai' el a cee aa aE Carlisle 
SO Fate COAL su aries hice ety etaren soe vi ne Deena SEEN chiegac a Woke peal eaten Palmyra 
DOGS, EL ARIN Ne sO) biemorcvare Scand PURE AE OA ek ROO RAE Reese asavee New Cumberland 
PSCOGMEN CS ele ER ALCURGL i'd raeoe ene ee teat) Sep wae a a RCN EEE Meads eye Mechanicsburg 
EOE RRGs MENLO be tera. eae eae aoc ah dae eo ea ad Daya Fakes Braunschweig, Germany 
TUEOSTE. "| IOS vatrairgn ali) irae votes al tk denies caetulbt re. IN aa a. 0. Gho ee Gola bw Bas Rh oA A MATE Rebuck 
fo fact ere | old hal tt (oo) (of 0 1h Dee ESR ce rr, RO aa epee Aare Pe TP ar Be Oe fae ar et bth Carlisle 
CAPITISIEV RGR RURRO LAS So Sara ss Se ew elo ace geod IN alae Si casas AED On Palmyra 
Claret Risse bs bes. Sieslinenc cu eickea a tel Sata has aes ty ees angel, Wane eaeaas Mt. Holly Springs 
[BR CE Cina vo (2 eo ae eae Pe a ORES Boar ee oP oR RRM ET a: ON eT eC ee eNO Carlisle 
Weacid- Wea tytn’ sch ahha. d cunts ordinal Socata a eu: sk sea aay esa auld whet 8 Mechanicsburg 
Busininaee,. Wlelvih 4.) aoe aia neice ew 6 6 (aia elena edd Ww we Wipe MAora ra sea eA Enola 
Espace) NGVAt Siasiahhic stv anced saat eine acedesuielanehtub waar d we alee On Agen, France 
Beasick statin, cel wvte ales aati niente tai Seaactte leas wie York Springs 
PGalt heats ates Nig Ph alate ol vor avg ares ara hes et nk soe a dln Does wate Dna e erate at« Enola 
f aS (lo Meal Co 9! ie rahe Re Pa oR aT a aE Cea ae CR RRO are ee or Gardners 
Fosseliviatt, ROatlet Wis dere seers ainsi are devote Anke areca ane tee Kale Oar as Newport 
Prcierien sto trae serie rte saat teers Peeks. 04.2 waren coca aie bese oeiabaad. alan) ere a8 Camp Hill 
Frsbleviene save hs So ae. srccapa ster ited w Ae sree ew trae Sta, Weim etna aera gee ae! aye Carlisle 
pensliats. bratle Bie! crecrtery late ean a-fta anal BF aathn Was eas Od eRRRRONAR OMe ae Harrisburg 
Yes Fhevistie PA ONtN a, ace: Seago sd aoerce a tora va ack ase Fe, WO aa ig ws One AR anaes late ae Sten Carlise 
Bis cle btes thet le CER oe i a, ace cacen W's ive Fle ca ema gee eae easels York 
FATA CORES Lig Ili Satie vague so wee as ha Ds ed cp eR RIES Wed Ride eeeeen ganas Carlisle 
Bicntaence dtsOtk be Ry ceca onan cP igha Moers tes Buk eo Raw ee Resiele New Bloomfield 
PLGie CCT Wea Behe ie, nite eek Ge Hele eines ee Ok ha OU Cage a Be mate ia a eeeaeoaaie Carlisle 
FAGEERE  ApAGIe NAY Nore Fig ca wemnn are pate Aaa Ra hb a as sews, OM aeans malo Carlisle 
Rati RO oc oven a So nro, SOM ora ds eave aha alone s cae wR eee Camp Hill 
Bceich A rv ec er are ara ls aniptiate mo uriahea don nee dad Oe + ha Dla sor eG alee a's diaae Carlisle 
Ratskpatticn Wcorge Mic. ois fad cicnren yk Gast NE oui Rees Cocaine Burbank, Calif. 
Migy EMEC ELET oe PLCUURI DD Pct cas ve prc atebera th Gm aNe 6 co ap ecade nidobiiid tee Snr aand resp Ma he ole ea Carlisle 
WRCHRCOIER TR TGEN Pty. Sass cigeeasaPAca eke re miata RAO ee eae Wee duets ale Pea a8 Carlisle 
DOCU pipe EA HOES Eso uy Scho Waser oie create Bain ae ee ORRa ES gtd’ Mechanicsburg 
Rees ects en are Ee Aro? Gabe mina ton cade AUF Sn Aa CGe Re OASCIAIT wise tym the 6 ksh a4 Carlisle 
IACMR VECO hie «cei 20 age eh tins aaa ca aden ae Maia Oe pS RI as NE a apo saia a Enola 
WowervsiOath. ic. Bix, usase cv atyafenis hal bielee- a aip Sine enh moto aah aK agees Halena 6 ad ape Carlisle 
WVRiSSGlEevATt ELOLE So Alce oreua cts ede a ae ein oko is earinanie wip, Hae aitcn Won die Safe ¢ bte'sue anes Gardners 
Pexrcee Wi dts Bee ania Pe ou ie gp arse ans Sieve doe MEWS Maan a enaadia ea Carlisle 
Pilling, WAMes Wulse. 2 oda ce cae nee eae ttn Pawn Res nied anoe a Prospect Park 
Potaped; OMA cc. 5 ke odie adc Macey ota oe IE eed ares sKenele Mt. Holly Springs 
Reahtilie, Jone das arte apirets & cae ale sa nadia ian ele eds wade + Rieie givieeres Carlise 
HAnOcidin, MOT fe sista = fs a. eaate ners sx dine ener e tei acomn sane bres, Menta Carlisle 
Rhoads; George AG fis ak sicte clahich area heady Vera en aaa eed a Sid a 4a oe ehe ghd Camp Hill 
Reid aC GP, video witsaatsrear eh Mow ge esc, ese eC eae hal Goatees gle a weds Lemoyne 
Fires bbe Rete ies chit cia win = araiaipsth and evar ahevd ab ehaackn kamen ches Wis, wide ‘uke Chapt oy a/¥ palecatar Carlisle 
Ganctalé IMaty Bisicsvscvss, ow cutie, ce aa miuRanetcigy aananerek + ieee mae ey oe Carlisle 
Sohrecusere Gretlidkds scsins,0 Sox katate ta view pEe Pla anete + Bo Slane’ pi pee Dillsburg 
Gtitthiatl.- ER ZADOtH awe cree Kank enc aree Gna iMialn sealers Orman aya lame tauatnes Carlisle 


Secor, Philip B. 0... cece reese eee e reer eesarene sec eeeneeenserenens Carlisle 
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Sie LER ape es ete lee Ae soc alice aoe ck pete raid artaris kamen cone boats “ack estonia, ae aaa Carlisle 
SP Aee EI OV i CO APU atin. sinareyio-aie shad bunds dua at tahayaliawone WNbis Stes su a inka Sogeea cecal Blue Bell 
SUE T Sai cae NN 50 sve sacs ses slsas SG: 4 “alin wh win, a oov eae Nake Bowlin Soe ER ou aOR STEIN Carlisle 
RAV Lee ay aN th ETE abo Aled amv ld © ba voce. dt apstahm aig Galante Manteo iad York Springs 
CU Fao ESAPMCAETEN ALL [LID No as Sig tooth p'dlinracrav: @-aanteann. Ca othe lpea liad re npoaaanelh oes Kathmandu, Nepal 
ATEATUUA USP AIELCS 0 one cies otaku sahy A AS eos tue, cag agar RCS Can aca, Mets tao Teusa vaste Punxsutawney 
SV GAE ES SCL ENSS ROLLA USS WN Se cca se, ashija tip caraue ue reuerSee AV phe eleanor ra Ie Mt. Holly Springs 
BA a ee CEU ALA attack ee ab cukne, Suenoveus Wie DE CSE MPRA eae com anon Middletown 
WW) LUG OMIAS NS COP IO INE oh te, caste scene dain wheat BOO Mee ae HIS Tah aue am od, eat Carlisle 
TORT ESLET IKCe OLIGO Lyk AN <a onostos cn eh sored Sate ur bean eian ica Gh W Gaetan Saved aviaha, aun’ waste ea eens Carlisle 
BUCH CIEE | SU le 6 ele repecan i ite Pre atria ear iere ttn weirs io are ey Washington, D. C. 
NWISLE RB Me LIDAR: Tag) SPT i eesiain Whe woaaue Stele cli Ne Mal seabels nan aT Phoenixville 
WORE iE RANT NS ie ES sal ica. aoe Are SANTO ER RS WD estan Acco EN Goines Pes GER Carlisle 
WILBER CLs MARK aIS. oc a5 gs fname hui ath vm ara meer inset acter ea a nag ont Mechanicsburg 


Spring Semester 1959-1960 


Juniors 
ECR AG Est bart u babe Alan apolar hao n to seovuua a eae Sones ice eer cane Wyncote 
HRELZANOS, VOL yeaa birds, eee beta apayavary he asd ae ae usenet Ee ed Burlington, N. J. 
Unclassified 
REULCHENIMCEREE: WOLUTAI kts patacen aun cnpiegiia ds: ance SA oS ORT eRe Carlisle 
MEETIPOR RS UGH ANGE Oa 10a ree sre ie S Ge Beak aie BTS a ea pie SE Oa Ta US te TLE Carlisle 
Datiecnty: MEMAMeS@ hates inna cress dacraaid eae ewe aad ta ok oe eae cee Camp Hill 
RGSscas is SIVEAL Sos oat cox" <r ltd tas ea epi pos va Ces Aa RRR Ree i al Mechanicsburg 
SHAE GEOL P's. ce dngic/S agar a even Reaieh ira cehe endo voir cap aha pa emanate Rusts ena ee Boiling Springs 
SEC WIALU Ip MEM CNG sala. axa) idnaideota ere tase Wye we ee A pronai, gd a era Oo stad Tae Ria eee Carlisle 


Summer Sessions 1960 


Seniors 
PNOEIAC IIT LAGCHATEG 5. 5h cosy date trsct arene ae Sw ecas dna s Miatoes ipsa a British Cameroons 
DULG EAAED ANN: or LI@TELIRIN wees ae ccaiee. 2% BUM Ria OAc aon wee ae EN a APN aoe va a yste\e ain 6 Hanover 
Gitistiarisen, “Canoe d: ac... ely ronan ov cates xs «eae awe Rule Valley Stream, N. Y. 
MAME POR CTIEN segs PRN oc eS nace. Psat oes Rtas 0k isola camper ta gee nee sre Cae ats 76 ees Bre Carlisle 
MS PESSELTATR WN LEON sal wee ge sata. ors Bees AOR aie eT aoe re ma ate 8m Richlandtown 
Ti OUEt ANGER Cao Rates teases raat acl at SE a Son BKM phe elias ate wiper ty pepe Pittsburgh 
ISL YRE ORT eV GODS Par stastrs ts) aan hatavate atecti easier cat's oe emer icoe eo eae Scotch Plains, N. J. 
PSOE ORM aire aaet ee teak) <cete ME URC a eerste a Sak wa Aan ses ALS ela es Carlisle 
BA GMACLES Wie assed Riiira Oe eaters See a Rs athe ada Wa um oe wow ae ae Philadelphia 
sy EY ACerS LEAN pha tb SIneeana ane, Aa TE he fg CERI a alc eNS a, Bio ae" dw De suse Orange, N. J. 
IREGRICSOG: ck Rtn ua asta smn ona wintry aausiencn ka lA aiden dite dle 8 SMa Morris Plains, N. J. 
Ren eEtOree NEAMOLMDAier a taal khe kun tea eee an aid Sars wat yR ees Brooklyn, N. J. 
Witt Meera ta ONES ELSIE Svais Proton sok eahaieihtur asad. ob eeaiateiews Saeed Point Pleasant, N. J. 
Juniors 
TIS EIT MCA OLED ie cs, cree west te ode Re Veo Pie sa a awhoainlo CTs hho Baar’ wage Carlisle 
BACK NUAWLERCON ED cuccaGe Hits vert bach eel ace TS Eee a EM aA alas Alexandria, Va. 
CROSBY GOLA ina Sao sat gata meanest oN acta ee dia Philadelphia 
BAMA G SOLE gs NE iatanes stad 07s Tar eaeca eee Mach en aigl anciaPe Min, Stet asatatane Mos a dees Dallas 
SHOE: MIL at sere anecsd als eqns eRe pains soe a GE Rat Y aS wre ae oe Hanover 
Wiatchoray Stephen vec ctiraman dasiesaacs Gale teas b thon Oe TNA eka see nee Carlisle 
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Sophomores 
PURPA ETM BRA MOR! Cag UR Sc tu... ay Bi Te deat hes OUI tae 8, 300%, 0 ee a ae a Baltimore, Md. 
Borperding: “Charles: Wig: Jee 2s SP hioces aa Sighs os kc as wie ake Semple SAR Pittsburgh 
ray MEN ERIS Ea Grice scar aden anata Bete veh iia Pla bi ks as agua a wae a Greensburg 
Recitnrrtacth ek PATHLOL: sis~ a sane ete eel tk ght OME «S354 valle’ SR aRbeeraRene Nassau, N. Y. 
SERA e eeURCLNUN, PLE cas Pee Ne oe A Mork dn. a dine. 37d kaa Wea aR Wilmington, Del. 
pee litreres POT ee eg oan g «Moet ate eae, Ae aus wa oo aes, a ed ee Lancaster 
Re harisvets M CLG Gee aieiay ohca stare eh UR Ad a alg Ee a ads. 0d eyes es Ee Wellsville, N. Y. 
aire NAGY «<4. aie aveis: 2 ale aie aceia a dN GaP eI A: 6 oe a as dtads sate ra MT eB Pp Camp Hill 
NV ICROTINOINGL  RODOEE Las ane CariRac sabe aii me, Gf6 am ne 0, Sheen Ue ater Rine seh Columbia 
Unclassified 
MeuAGege ENCE Wittad athe, divi dciigha eons wate atlas «+ She ho AN le Riera Carlisle 
PatIRACE AME CANCES: c/n oe arr mare ibn: crease Wie. ¥ 4 saa wal areie te ace ayaa Carlisle 
Pac tittes MCOT Ge, Wiad Vin ete ecm coareere eae bial araee soe eels ha Ae wears Carlisle 
Beatie Oelas 5 tec wicca cota itecinaly sd Plage wis» dncaee cab ates ¥ Meas Cee Plains 
Biche AVON LD re chart. salu eebcae aperinv eos 6. aoe a 2 Wasco mle ah giegnere Carlisle 
PRC VE INN tia! sc gai Ro Sia Laat Canale Re! once vo Psi tsar tee Pe ann Carlisle 
Petea SMCS Sees wrath bk, FS tas Beate ete LN pe se vo sue BeAr eee Nescopeck 
Calhown, Pnitip lee x 20. vase vets ape ce oe a + ajaners eengeratere wal Camp Hill 
Coletians Michael) Bin. ao oeerivctes ast aotade ps: 0's Vlerize, « aytgeaeammuimenase Ate Harrisburg 
Craminier: cigar. 25, eee aun alee ha eka tha ae he koe 0 aha Wes geass Ata e cae oI i York 
Cowley, Alen Wi sald Ses Pi Sada aie cad Sates ew 6 capi Se hi4s Camp Hill 
Diaries; Panet ees Soa aie wd eageeleinns oes Vie, LW ie one 6 doe awn Mechanicsburg 
Deeas, AC DAlS 5 6a hei he ea 2 da 4 era ege age isetrna eee York 
PIGiCGH, {FAME Sidhe pid sie Da anlar er dhtyelpinl nielp ave atti wat e's veo fn armies Boiling Springs 
Evite, Je INAS: oe a cigs oem aem hie oie Hes «ook mae deletes New Cumberland 
Grelctby: meade, oc grape cy vileals Soo ese a aod sd sings tere See Millerstown 
Gel aaatis Bas he rosa ced acca ats Rot alee Waal 6 aaa sa oe Wk wage ae ae game Lemoyne 
Watts WUE ec i enim ais le ape aya Meet Eas «5 05 eres Woodbridge, Conn. 
PATON IREIIA CLE Pan Soa lacs 2% and area Risin anaie Wiehe ROE wg code © Oe =a e ENiEy Camp Hill 
Fherencdeetig: Fates: [is cc's oie ee cin whan dl ces Fees nee one's ov ahaa nine, oFsie Camp Hill 
PR teib te We MAUI stcteas crew anata, weve tg Wierd ea Godin a @alelas 6 0 aoe a ale Maree ae Harrisburg 
BAGG cdg hea SECS Poo cei cca deta wie tgs ona igiw ATM eRe foie 0.6 3 A'S 0 3 Oyen a pae aoe Oreland 
PIG WAL) ISREPEM sok a cise cuties Mera ee reeg eee ThAd 6 tye Bisa Ww a dap Bere CaN Harrisburg 
Pierre ty ace ea eek ple ie ws er tre aha EERE Me aaa So's FL way Mount Holly Springs 
PRINS, ACY Ys Voi Cael aie. ial ghgata, cas sadeg POR aici ares ese os sm eseiat fondle Camp Hill 
eelley,: Das MIWar abet oe ee ric cig ace wale A adeeele Sulinate ssh wk ele ele 8k a le Camp Hill 
Eadie, i aber Wee.) cbstok og a eptendata ae Poa eee ple R Ges oaks ohare nie we Rhee Camp Hill 
LOWEERGLs FO MIRAGE a aha dt & zag ea Mn ere Tole OP arate URN ideo ga dalle 644 whe Camp Hill 
Lari DOR oth atta re st acd eek anaes rapier mikated eas oo js A 'eiglee tele ncaps Chambersburg 
McC teh RepecCarSuiie iedak a wiermer tate Gakid es adiawacgapie nie ssi Newville 
Whasciia bie: CORRIOlas ces ee ars Wu Re CE ace titre G's Ca EEN watt es Harrisburg 
WMatsko; JOM Fe ciara aici kas eg ihup coma ahaa wins «Alea yieule «ss Harrisburg 
WMiauritia: Reatide ss o-329 gas <faraia peo CMAN AE in el tee gi ak avai re an ale a Carlisle 
Millee,-Joho Maj Jie ass nuit. cadet eece's cman die mea Wie dee aide tary Harrisburg 
Millet Joliet Nig Jee be gh ci ve 2 F Sotals Dawe dhe a salt 0 scowl sas Dillsburg 
Nailor:, Dleart iia'a ol ibiicaiatals 5 sstepe «hime a audiqeat elon lay hime." om fem iglinaerelge as Carlisle 
Nawrocky, Jamic€ ..... esses eee e cence tees e eens ee enenereeeeees Camp Hill 
Nestor. Thomas. By iii sete s tin ad en away oa weenie ens olgitid adhe ip wiee se Lykens 


Nickel, James A... ccscccce reece etn eee eer ent aen eee n ene ned enue Duncannon 
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PeAONea MOU st tse. ML sh AERO E GT he he RE REL Sacha ae Harrisburg 
Panisitinentonat esr Magis oG.c., ks ks Wepre eames abate deg Bedford, N. Y. 
ERT CVE Wasp ee laa sista. C6 hs ds dic cnet ate U RL Ne Wi. ws lg a ek a teat Harrisburg 
Piette SRICRAL rs Shariah 371 kan ote it ale gate a see ohh fle nit aioe ANP aae ep Harrisburg 
BERG RS RRREDEAS, SNE a SF es seacs A 7s hag Aas op NP ERR A RUA Oe eG Tae ee en Carlisle 
OR CORE POAC gM inset %9 nok os Waly dele ROIS <p diaog «0-0-1 4 Se Pale wae Carlisle 
ATA COEUI Ug SSCL CVENML Sixes seia Secs san Reaeeaeabe aR Nw AG poi ae Sine weses ahs al TE Carlisle 
UME MORHMLAS Os. ak da six viva kaa a nee selec eke eee aes Harrisburg 
Act eG UG NAMM Wes ao tg 2 08 ke ARM Oy ncor sine mae arene tes oi} Mechanicsburg 
SEMEN IO CME, PARSER Gaeta = Wi Rips 5 Wm MENA eathe taek com AED a3 eR Chevy Chase, Md. 
TARA NRO x co Kea PAs aed ahaa aie SF ane) Aa ee Ue Te a ee ee Camp Hill 
GATE, SIRO Lec s Pitas Ss deste ce. ¥ 03h RAED a AMR E bie a)6 B wGh ORT aera dere Smee Harrisburg 
MLIG PSOLIEE EMCTALIORET RD. UF), 3:00 nse 0k eke Meare aR Wis. b aaa ahetaaenogere Bats enema erie Carlisle 
BATTER E SEM CRUG” ay fiat Goi ci sx ntott ts sata cavrate, MRRe seo 70 esuel tora Aare Maas ai shy wae cae ata es Carlisle 
Met AL EA AALS N Go co ca ba gn 8 RC sang m bvcn 3 MN ARORA ap Ua scgw la ona naes orca lets. 5's Yar sek eae I Carlisle 
MTB EAC CUS, ASEOLGCIA: «fase Sin ci aid askcassee RMMGL CUR Potiaws a8 bop vous als beats aap freee Carlisle 
WF NARI! WALES, Be Shain mth: deal MRO Shecs a ae oiace. aye Aa anes os <a en Dauphin 
Mee AT LOM ia Dts eed 4 o o'S saeae“k NIE edie eeaa dis Sete IS Rais Vee Camp Hill 
CHL) OW ARULLHALED ie mR eis a's fa apa Seopa 8 Se RPL MIRO oy Loonie = open. Rae PN a Als Enola 
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GENERAL ALUMNI ASSOCIATION OF 


DICKINSON COLLEGE 
WESTON NGS SOMMER TIO aS “cet a Savy lopv acetereroinie a Aikte ale a hea rowNa ter ceaheen ae President 
ELORMER VE IRESPEGS: ci l8s glacesg cis inw'o a a. cable 3 ala Veyatacelenabete a abaluca ge haters Vice-President 
ARCH ERSL, Mops ORS Lincs: ben ss caesar a rek at ea we Aa Sadao, Rides AEA DCE PRAT an Secretary 
GLARIGHUARD: OPO MEING Sos: 4 Sie nasa als co esa Ske > aoe aoe APES: ae ork EITAGRIOR fe paolo ee Treasurer 
MEMBERS OF THE ALUMNI COUNCIL 

Term Expires 1961 Term Expires 1962 
HOMER M. RESPESs, °17 CHARLES F. IRWIN, JR., '27 
WILLIAM M. YounsG, ’21 Mrs. Mary SNYDER HERTZLER, '42 
Mrs. KATHRYN C. CARPENTER, '26 C. Law McCaBE, '43 
ROBERTSON C. CAMERON, '28 ROBERT G. CRIsT, '47 
C. RICHARD STOVER, '36 WESTON C. OVERHOLT, JR., '50 
Doris A. WEIGEL, ’58 LEONARD A. Woon, JR., '59 

Term Expires 1963 

HYMAN GOLDSTEIN, '15 Jupson L. SMITH, 39 
CHARLES F. GREEVY, JR., °35 HowE Lt C. METTE, '48 


Mrs. EVELYN G. SNYDER, °36 JAN M. WILEY, ’60 
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DIRECTORY OF ALUMNI CLUBS 


DICKINSON CLUB OF ALTOONA 


CCR re tie ERIN AU 5,58, aca Ea at MUP aR ATOR ew PR Oe aa OR vase WA President 

bagtiia Ge) D0iCe Clete OF wk Poe wtars ce node oh ot a eA ee eRe ee Vice-President 

FACPACH YAM LOCRT A te ae tale eae, oo hbo en ek he Wns deo oA neh OT Ee ee etn Secretary 
2111 14th St., Altoona, Pa. 

TeOE ECS TACO aay tree Pol si Sues Giety hale Maeda Bees obits Treasurer 


DICKINSON CLUB OF BALTIMORE 


FRU S Bue By AOEINISIEL 5 Gr Lis Vere aac Bb so PELE TE, LEP RONER ih 4s Sou 5 Boon President 

Be ENIZarebid Mae SL GS attire ak ne SMa dined WA dante ace Vice-President 

Elenity Bisel ia Soa aa Nema soi «ik-abnu emcee alanine y a niaigue aed Secretary 
Garfield Apts., Kenmore Ave., Bel Air, Md. 

Righetti thes pinay. (Allies cc vesectiree ss aeaheraciaeatr alba aiicadthd centea ce dnen tiie tae aw Nia Treasurer 


DICKINSON CLUB OF CALIFORNIA 


hay TES AOnes lee oe when Widder or eee, Mia layne an an a OTe ale 8 ee President 

Dr. Jacob: A. Lomg 225, 85.5. Xai piten taeda ahah n ae ater le a a Vice-President 

Mis. Ru, hath beslane 78. sc ioaa aenghat @ eQeaa to clei dine ss aks SKS Secretary 
4963 Proctor Ave., Oakland 18, Calif. 

POSED ir SAGRCMl yh xb atl a siced fatty Ke DeCa Nd av dee abe ia ed wee wT haa eehe Treasurer 


Joh Wi Gartett, WO fete ahas VOR PER so Acts Sais 4 ae ain Rees sande ek President 
Wi hittiey: 35, Gareetty ASS 2 io .y vale beets iane o's 'raaeats acatalyt a le ota Vice-President 
Mirs.-P, Gic Berantin, OT. Soke i he iE A has ae ens. 5 WOE aE, Secretary 
230 Bloom St., Highland Park, III. 
irs Ne attain hers ® GRAN OF sien.” 2 sick waa py Manan wel le ia Maran aha evs Se a sag Treasurer 
DICKINSON CLUB OF COLORADO 
Gee Weg VOMIM OTIS IO a. rer oh LAE! fsb Avena WER a chats 7 o> hg om dyed asst 1-8, Age, hye President 
Dar ataa pn a nea BA ataree adnan ms si oeiione oo, wnte eo bow ws at Mule vagew le Secretary-Treasurer 


1040 Detroit St., Denver, Colo. 


DICKINSON CLUB OF CONNECTICUT 


Deh ancerca Perit’ SOG tra maces Tenia «6 TP MENS ods 0 AO RG President 

Howard Jiq Maxwell (487 F240. Viet cere ge ss ogee wees cdeas Vice-President 

ES, Se UbGhie MemarMseO eM AA ea viks. cp fan erscs od deere TAPP ace Tua epeliote.e Secretary 
61 Hartford Ave., Wethersfield, Conn. 

Din Preriarec ie ails, We eer, agra oatet nhs SoumeRaie 69s -dhe wih eotin ya ae Sly nk Treasurer 


DICKINSON CLUB OF DELAWARE 


Rey cE ROOLICD WU BEING AA as trteta a sid tate oie. as ain Beane es vu MRL Ke POA President 

Fates Wis MAACIE, home Somer arene n smiesi ss - aca Nuleatntanns Vice-President 

The PIO. ECU DA asad eae opera = fade iCal O38 asc SG a4 Whale dc a Meals Secretary 
103 W. 40th St., Wilmington, Del. 

CeCe Cope Teete es, TUN Sr stator aio Fe oo. et chang «a. 0 %, Vinceiein, be) eae we i a Treasurer 
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DELAWARE VALLEY DICKINSON CLUB 


MCR E ER PNAC LSD So SPD ge ia 3 by5a RA Stas ia) w iar set aN WONT ohn ata ce Oe Oa President 
El APOE DD. lniz tad NG << Go Sis aed Mawar p Saw bcp weie wleg ota Vice-President 
ese CAPE SGITENS Oy GH airs eS gcacs 30 ste -B Seat oa neg Se IPR a Mas Secretary-Treasurer 


20 Ashmore Ave., Trenton, N. J. 


FLoripA GULF COAST CLUB 


DEN CIR PUTAARAS NL ORE aos o.-s <a a 0 alahd aden pw. sasea na dimmagrote apts, wha Skala ae President 
PASH MEAL eee TRUCLNTCEN, iat hy Sti » Sates, 20 ke gteoaee oe, nah ee ee Ronee Kia Aa wets Vice-President 
DAES OPA OEISCED We DRE: 04 oS a ara rey ahd alo ORRIN LE cet oa Secretary-Treasurer 


2100 Robinson Dr. (North), St. Petersburg, Fla. 


DICKINSON CLUB OF HAGERSTOWN 


PA MREOMIBC. RIGDEIY: QO) avs niee pk eha.0.¥ oateeen Te hemes aopchieivs sysmars teh sro President 
Data EE CEM ELON) 1 > evga St castaet fin widow’st sane 42a be-aseid MestaPs. ala Voie nates Vice-President 
BVA Te Baye Ni ASTIAD AUS Tae 4h rth ia, nade sa Scene ate: acute Ova oh Secretary-T reasurer 


231 W. Main St., Waynesboro, Pa. 


DICKINSON CLUB OF HARRISBURG 


ACME OAs R GINO OM eas eae, atari Sic atk Sci care oa a Moatato sa Reta are enee President 

EAR tt Men. SNOM IL.” “Agnes anni ees ed Bee a ole Goa a Re iweaOk & Vice-President 

UE CUR e SOAR ORES, «SY is hacifth gos oie ake’ a eee Rp Rac view Apa ote Vice-President 

Nits euary Chronister eins: Sat oa agate a case, Fae Wh oes wt ama sepa ae Secretary 
919 N. 17th St., Harrisburg, Pa. 

Rome rth ChiSth 4y! Bace 6. eu oe) ae ee Re Bea hates ee Treasurer 


DICKINSON CLUB OF LEHIGH VALLEY 


JRLOMIEL WY SADE DLE Pit AOE acs ic sy alse Sv ss ow sad an 0h OS President 
TUES Sater hag, MASIOSOI IEE 99) 5g. 0 kG Mawes e's @ oa or dig ola a Waa a Vice-President 
Gat nce Wh eiLer ter OMT EEC OO. 3c inace a «toa ale Dee's mara «is Secretary-Treasurer 


105 Robinson Ave., Pen Argyl, Pa. 


DICKINSON CLUB OF MICHIGAN 


TUOBCOR SAD): MISOMII SIRS) Uhre ttre MeaNiGn Toons Gita eines «cb utabice Pits be President 
ins Coty? Fas Planeta ant ccm aciattey ass + wna! choco sip oe De waovtn. Vice-President 
Wiatter Ta. i Seopte 20se eee Th ea Secretary-Tvreasurer 


408 South Vernon Drive, Dearborn, Mich. 


DICKINSON CLUB OF NEw YorkK 


POND 03. ACETONE. UD Vis ag hunch, ecm es sa ana itp aad rare eerie a President 
nats? Margaret MeNMullern Mortisate "53: ox bk wo serene cee Vice-President 
Robert si). Lowe 49 x ra eal ede aie oe ee a, eS Secretary-Treasurer 


255 E. 50th St., Apt. 2B, New York 22, N. Y. 


DICKINSON CLUB OF NoRTHERN NEW JERSEY 


Randolph: 3). Jacobsen, "320 Wiauageis: Cotas cso ieee ee President 
Mrs) Phyllis Hood Fredenicks,$2.'0 0. <P ce oe Jee ae eae Vice-President 
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DICKINSON CLUB OF NORTHERN OHIO 


CEE RG PUANIIS Gs LU earn ces rareeat on ran ote &.0 Se ek Ola ek deanna dio peahEen President 
Dt Glavine Perrys ohn aticuca ncaa dus tntite ssc ae Lav aha S esdtye «ale. eee Vice-President 
(AMES: MasPADOUG OU" canta deanna a alen ck t-catie medidas ats Secretary-Treasurer 


1145 Winston Rd., S. Euclid 21, Ohio 


DICKINSON CLUB OF OHIO 


WEARER AEC AECS cs CULE ee orca tips trreeitnn iit a.o alee or 4 Gapud eect ee eiemente President 
RGDeLe Ss AGOUSOMG: Aa isi Cited eth ar aca dnt doik bie sa'e aah wd Gunso %.0ns Secretary-Treasurer 
P. O. Box 568, Columbus 16, Ohio 


DICKINSON CLUB OF PHILADELPHIA 


MO aTY MMI CL Ms On Se. ae eaas area cotta: SAU Grantlaeae Metra wens uid cg fhe dcemneinna tte President 
WeReS LE eLera IO CheGy cEOLETS. 5) ser nee ahckoce, ice Rcucek xa cape rene os ainda, etenane a Vice-President 
MTSCLOK GEE Ea ON e cari ate cd, Sorter magi Giais: 5 ald akWUsicar al wale anal Pe Secretary-Treasurer 


3 Adeline Drive, Malvern, Pa. 


DICKINSON CLUB OF PITTSBURGH 


Re sil ease BOUOCE SO he 6 atid a aot Une ane NGA a Rar AWE Dare ke a President 
Wilitaiecter eOtGOn: SG: wiser. cw abn Gu ta,fe Adal weacelew aelwreg oes Vice-President 
Mire Nlartes Widetlee “JONSON; ) Gin dactie cava Mies weet asus wales ku Waras dlece dee Secretary 


4477 Mt. Royal Blvd., Allison Park, Pa. 


DICKINSON CLUB OF READING-BERKS 


Liewellve Re Biteamian, “S05 25 tic hia sigs wa taney near wg President 
Allin Ac Wroetie: “45, “AGT ea wate witha tre, caver ek ara e oct pcan ire Rae Vice-President 
Mrs. W. Richard Eshelman, '43 .......- seer cece eee ceeees Secretary-Treasurer 


R. D. No. 2, Sinking Spring, Pa. 


DICKINSON CLUB OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
Hewlings Mumper, °10 ......ccce reer ees en eerste sees cccnesennes President 


Joseph S. Stephens, °26 ......---++++00: tenet e eee ees Secretary-Treasurer 
5315 Garth Ave., Los Angeles 56, Calif. 


SOUTHERN DEL-MAR-VA DICKINSON CLUB 


TAA T th cis DASE Os rier ola taed oder chin wt elie 44 os Area atresia nea President 
Raymond W. Hallman, °31 <2. .ics cece ee ee ee cece ctnneeeveves Vice-President 
Willian ds (Guy, "AB sc sive os 0 ti etlettie tal ardsiere ee ee maltwlan aes Secretary-Treasurer 


219 N. Boulevard, Salisbury, Md. 


SOUTHERN FLORIDA CLUB 


MPa As | OTRO HORS, AG) 0s gated) aidan fanaa Boge, F0 dA ATE ea Ak Rese a kaye eeRe President 
Ti Robert Biscella, "56 75. veces aaies «also tas Gare om sania eee os Vice-President 
Mee: Dorothy. HMonibeta, 50 “nck fogs ata Ve lcag ee pwalh snes Secretary-Treasurer 


11299 S.W. 50th St., Miami, Fla, 
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DICKINSON CLUB OF WASHINGTON 


W illiatt J. Batrisss: (38 sca. ceca scene ei viv werniy ve tae = cen SN President 

John. Wi Springer, 48)... 56 ete a aie oe eee oe ase ae ais se ess Vice-President 

Py lean WB ABS als rasa ace win sce wae ele Poa dls ois iw eo ee Vice-President 

Wider els ISR AEs cialis, Se Wis wa wie ae es mega Wages one New RN Aeetage Tees ae Secretary 
1789 Lanier Place, Washington, D. C. 

Doris H. Spangenberg, °45 .......-0.sseeeee reece eee eeces Assistant Secretary 

Catherine S. Hitemiller, "46 5.00... a ee ccc skew cee ees eet eee t aes Treasurer 


DICKINSON CLUB OF WEST BRANCH VALLEY 


Ne WNleatie aVintchell; AU che tars 6c wpe da Gi bale aera e's ae The, ws aie aia cers Sisley President 
OV REAtic WOO Re aL ee Reishee Rae Ok ae Dea e Ree ep Aa eres Vice-President 
Mrs. Katherine Smith Carpenter, °25 ..........- cess eeeeees Secretary-Treasurer 


126 South Main Street, Jersey Shore, Pa. 


DICKINSON CLUB OF YORK 


Jie, MRA EIaR CH ES EICLCERIS SE @2y ceees etd She Srcghl 0 ceeds Wa. esetenace ara w lense o ais ohayere Bee President 
VON ke ADSM PMCONES © 20” arainanietvistesteauhisntat oly. o- the Soca alae exh spree aye Vice-President 
Die katy, vias Wy allt tnt oa atone canna paca ais Monin eho) Wet ahe fr pk Secretary-Treasurer 


1149 Hollywood Terrace, York, Pa. 


New YorK ALUMNAE CLUB 


DES, “We alltairl Spence 50! He cease a ese, coalse salnsee ee oes name oe ota aa ay ete at President 
Nes Clittord Comnot SO: ae ks. vcswroaears meee eine muesp eels ofeieee Vice-President 
Nits, Wen RR, Gibson: CADinsas sche tance se on ne een eS Secretary-Treasurer 


434 Birch Place, Westfield, N. J. 


MARY DICKINSON CLUB OFFICERS 


Mressbbelen ball, Bacher s5.xviein sew 60 ae anes on aaa o ee Honorary President 
Mis. Franc BE. Masland, Jer so .ccc8 sc. wpe 3 2a Ciegwier a sss tnw aRengaystadae President 
Mrs wrkiiam JA? BenSOfics.a Ws awk nyelhak unis wan ere Man First Vice-President 
Pits, Roget. B.. Nelson sca ip she oF ad pate ite ate Spee wo .0s Second Vice-President 
Mis. HetrysL.. Yeasley ic. c3s cas cceu ee beds ap yee meee Recording Secretary 
Mics: Ada Sc RORY 5 a.d sivsiass dis nels tune grat at raiers mies): a 8a anes <ia wien Treasurer 
Mrs. Joseph G. DuCharme ..........ec re cee nec e ee ene eees Assistant Treasurer 
NCS ee, Gitles PIOWEE« a.o506.0k 6 <0 26s wie ais SeLeeeN os 0a eee a Nie eee Raye Historian 
Mirae Dawids- Daliiche: fie <i Dien aos ates Given aes as Member of the Board-at-Large 
Mrs fed blue MAVIOR cc atte haa son ne ast Memes aloe Member of the Board-at-Large 
Wire. Nita hs lather IS, Caascix dhe eraee non ata a)0g Sa cce a ree, ach ee 

We ease acidic 5 aac Chairman of Baltimore Members of Mary Dickinson Club 


Mrs. Ralph Schecter ..... Chairman of Carlisle Members of Mary Dickinson Club 
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THE PARENTS ADVISORY COUNCIL 
estan Mears Mac AVR ORICLA RIL sy Sustaieeih ad, Nis. ata PONG yods d) BHO ae Sime nn Selena age Chairman 
ee ARLE RARIARD ete cn ois 8 ag -peate tees fo aime Widlund otha oem wba Vice-Chairman 
NRMENe Wee DOU LAS aed as ibaa crip a iha a tee APR wae OP 42 Eales elhere ewe eteeen Secretary 
ICEBERG MEE Tv iy star aid bea T Riu! Goada base ora bhava eiedthe wae aa ae ew ace Treasurer 
PENG ERG INCRE: arty Ao dang cite ER he eke Hed ad tae hE Reading, Pa. 
enti Rec RAOOEE 4 Ue MPa tah meas me oT 4 side ty Sarkc ea be Ave Catt aeRTG Littlestown, Pa. 
Rociy qed eva ES AMO ANCHE chet tie ciara te Dieu ate wd ae edie acd gue a bee Wynnewood, Pa. 
PRONE wie OOULIAM Oa Aon glee aaa oa ncaly. wd eters Cad Oa eee eniee Drexel Hill, Pa. 
rey Nyaa: By Rte Ge: Yat fe cic feooe, Rte sckde ahaa aad a hated eriaiceans Oil City, Pa. 
AU ag POLE EL. ara eaiisikc gee aetna Sree BLBTd aaes Ni ho de Gate «Ris Waynesboro, Pa. 
FUT UG Te a) 9 C11 BRIE py SEEN eR ih OT RNG oA RA BAPE atc Short Hills, N. J. 
ARGEETEN AR» GEROMD SE LI-antg ty’ a pide, Mateace eee irae eae ana a -anacmaand Wise ear Roane ewes Princeton, N. J. 
eeRh iret Tete Bp Oe boat iy tel bcd c ee Vad Pace Fv on a ee aL ae Providence, R. I. 
erat BOOED seals riers aon ha Pere ay AIK OM vin RCN ales ATCO Aided We data Denton, Md. 
FORMAL WN cE OUCIAS. FE ae te een Me Lies shed cient onutk Moetenny Brookfield Center, Conn. 
Ati Gb UCtCly. 1s uutacinnaerihs Wor ah Mee MGC aa eas 8 «kas Don-c BERT Gk eaten Baltimore, Md. 
Seti elb Ys MAL OO. aie Wc ware idk b uRla ha a ee Washington, D. C. 
IVECS CP TUIED: 2h, MROCED Cis a gt conte EERIE © 2akala oto 4 0's, RLapes sal wunardias Wynnewood, Pa. 
OCLC tes EMICOE Wolo eccrine ce tor ass gale is ew Re Glenolden, Pa. 
PASS ae ae ee ii aes ches oad, atic aie «ae Ehate ca dude ehd’s (a eae Kutztown, Pa. 
Pes SON SURGE: SEAEIALY Guanes: gna MAP ERDEMT ale ks Wie 6 dcacece ows mad Sei eee dee Binghamton, N. Y. 
CINGCEs Poel Olie indies so See eee ete ees ve Reds eis King of Prussia, Pa. 
WRSEEUR Fess POMGC saree ave pha bits deg sacle Fo, Melee Ald Rhee on 8 ot Randallstown, Md. 
PIGISIClY Wire ORs Aarne tit nar sran ding ew Safeunan Ae eleon a cache daa Bronxville, N. Y. 
Race ErENehy bsee APORMIGOHEe-< cir toc: ear Reb eae con hie Ts Gen 6. wo ew Megieaes Avon, N. J. 
VEER?  CHOOLEO wht HOMER saya grd.e a ciated Ma wk kate aa we wea a asd « weet Riverside, Pa. 
SERGE. Tere IN IIVICCLCLAL on cts so «cu. Wu vols paki cide Obed og anc oka Washington, D. C. 
GALIES | ARON Cy cs a-< ani Rater nay wd scum aca. eradeae Wilmington, Del. 
POSED) VccMet tT et att aha facie. coed od ne octet br eta Rod oa New Kensington, Pa. 
perm fare NOE te ete: 54 apie aE AOE Tae OG 8 de wa ch isits GY CaS Reading, Pa. 
PNFCME ELISE RIDRER PGR A iccite 5 int 5 wits << sdgeauirta ee he-ate ca dvotaoo Nh duces ts ce rade dad ata ones Tyrone, Pa. 
PGUEKERS BE GNMCEUMEA 9 hash ork yo vic cardia Nigrarace'd do Wacdiaep way ak dea Philadelphia, Pa. 
MRSA NY NENTS faa cican hse casas we UegoUAgia whl Pa Kau tate aa ae ek Upper Montclair, N. J. 
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RS = “The Double Burning-glass 
= Used by Joseph Priestley’ 
~~ (See page 40.) 


